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PREFACE 


The following studies include portions of courses 
of public lectures delivered during the last three 
academical sessions at University College, London. 
They have been completely rewritten, and are now 
presented in a somewhat different form. As the 
title of the book indicates, its main purpose is to 
lay stress upon the mystical aspect of the Divina 
Commedia, to trace the influence upon Dante of 
the earlier mystics from St. Augustine onwards, 
and to illustrate the mystical tendency of the sacred 
poem by its analogies with the writings of other, 
contemporary or even later, masters in the same 
“ science of love.” I have, however, diverged a 
little from this theme, here and there, more par- 
ticularly when considering the relations between 
Dante and St. Bernard, and the poet’s attitude 
towards the Franciscan movement. 

It win be seen that I have assumed, without 
discussion, the authenticity of the Letter to Can 
Grande. While recognising the weight of many 
of the arguments that have been brought forward 
in Italy on the other side, I find myself stiU in fuU 
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agreement with what has been so admirably written 
in its defence by Professor Torraca and Dr. Moore. 
I venture to hope that my investigations as to the 
influence of St. Augustine, St. Bernard, and Richard 
of St. Victor upon the sacred poem will not be 
regarded as valueless, even by those scholars who 
do not accept the appeal to the authority of these 
three mystics, in the Letter, as a genuine utterance 
of Dante. 

Antonio Lubin was undoubtedly a pioneer in 
attempting to interpret the mysticism and allegory 
of the Divina Commedia in the light of the Letter 
to Can Grande, and I have developed some of the 
suggestions given in his preparatory studies. Among 
later writers, I am considerably indebted on special 
points to Professor d’Ovidio’s various volumes; to 
Dr. Giuseppe Boffito’s recent essay on Dante’s 
relations with the Augustinians; to the studies of 
Felice Tocco and Umberto Cosmo in connection 
with the Franciscan influences in the sacred poem; 
to P^e Mandonnet’s monograph on Siger of Brabant 
and the Abb6 Mignon’s volumes on Hugh of St. 
Victor; to the first series of Dr. Moore’s Studies in 
Dante (now classical in a double sense); to Dr. Paget 
Toynbee; ^nd to the other scholars to whom 
reference is made in my pages. My grateful thanb-a 
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are due to Mr. Wicksteed, not only for the assistance 
that I have derived from his published works, but 
also for personal suggestion and advice given on 
many occasions. Also, I would particularly acknow- 
ledge my debt to the two illuminating essays on 
Mysticism by George Tyrrell included in the first 
series of the Faith of the Millions, and to Baron 
Friedrich von Hugel’s monumental study of the 
Mystical Element of Religion. 

Save where otherwise stated, I am responsible for 
the translations included in this volume; but I have 
occasionally borrowed phrases from the renderings 
given by Mr. William Warren Vernon in his Readings, 
which adhere so closely to the sense of the Tuscan 
idiom, and from the various versions of the works of 
Dante by Mr. Wicksteed and Mr. Okey. In quoting 
from St. John of the Cross, 1 have somewhat modified 
the standard English version of- David Lewis, which 
I have otherwise generally adopted. The chapter 
on Dionysius being intended merely as a study of 
the Dionysian influences upon Dante, I have followed, 
not the original Greek, but the mediaeval Latin 
translations of Joannes Scotus Erigena and Joannes 
Sarracenus, as it is in this form that the Dionysian 
writings would have reached the poet; but I have 
retained the arrangement of chapters and sections 
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as ia the Greek, and am slightly indebted, here and 
there, to the English translation by Mr. John Parker. 
For a similar reason, I have adhered to the Latin, 
instead of the German, text of the revelations of 
Mechthild of Magdeburg. Through an unaccount- 
able oversight, I did not consult Lubin’s still impor- 
tant essay on Matelda until the body of the present 
work had left my hands, and I find, with regret, that 
I have similarly neglected the recent studies of this 
question by Manfredi Porena, Giuseppe Picciola, 
Augusto Mancini, and Michele Scherillo. The two 
last-named writers have ably supported the identi- 
fication, first suggested by Lubin, of “ Matelda ” with 
Mechthild of Hackebom; and, should these pages 
reach their eyes, I trust that, with the urbanity 
characteristic of Italian scholarship, they will accept 
this expression of my regret for not having given due 
prominence to their researches. 

My references throughout are to the works of Dante 
in Dr. Moore’s Oxford edition, but I have occasionally, 
in minor points, followed Professor Casini’s text of 
the Divina Conmedia, and, in quoting the Vita 
Nvova^ have usually preferred the text as given by 
Professor Barbi. For the benefit of English readers, 
I have adopted the numeration of the Psalms in the 
Authorised Version. I am indebted for the index 
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to my sister, Miss Monica Gardner, the biographer 
in English of Adam Mickiewicz. 

I may add that I have not scrupled to quote the 
same passages from Dante on several occasions. 
The study of the mediaeval sources of the Divina 
Commedia, especially from^ the mystical aspect, is 
mainly one of analogies and general tendencies; 
Dante is theologus nullius dogmatis expers ; but he 
writes throughout as an independent thinker, and 
above all as a poet, illuminating with imagination, 
kindling with passion, and rehandling in the light 
of personal experience, what was the common literary 
and philosophical heritage of his age. 

E. G. G. 


University College, London. 
September 8, 1912 
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DANTE AND THE MYSTICS 


CHAPTER I 

THE MYSTICISM OF DANTE 

I. RdigioQ as an experience of Eternity; Scholasticism, Mysti* 
cism, and Love. 11. The incipient mysticism of the Vita 
Nuova ; the imperfect mysticism of the Convivio , relations 
of the latter with the Divim Commedta ; the mystical doctrine 
of Love in the Purgatorio and Paradiso. III. Sutqective 
and objective mysticism; the appeal to authority and the 
personal confession of the LetUr to Can Grande; Divina 
Commedta and rriigions experience. 

I 

Dante describes himself in the Paradiso as one who, 
while still in the flesh, al^ etemo dal temp era venutOy 
“had come from time to the eternal.”^ Speaking 
generally, it may be said that a mystic is one who 
thus conceives of religion as an experience of eternity; 
one who holds that the soul, even in this life, can 
unite herself with the Divine, and who believes in the 
possibility and the actuality of certain experiences 
in which the mind is brought mto contact with what 
it believes to be God, and enjoys fruition of what it 
takes as the ultimate reality. 

> Par. xxxi. 37 . 
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We find admirable, though partial, expression of 
this in two of our own poets. Thus Henry Vaughan : — 

*• I saw Eternity the other night. 

Like a great ring of pure and endless light, 

All calm, as it was bright; 

And round beneath it. Time in hours, days, years, 
Driven by the spheres 

Like a vast shadow mov'd ; in which the world 
And all her train were hurl'd." ^ 

And, again, a more modern poet, Francis Thompson : — 

1 dimly guess what Time in mists confounds; 

Yet ever and anon a trumpet sounds 
From the hid battlements of Eternity, 

Those shaken mists a space unsettle, then 
Round the half-glimpsdd turrets slowly wash again; 

But not ere him who summoneth 
1 first ha'^e seen, enwound 
With glooming robes purpureal, cypress-crowned ; 

His name 1 know, and what his trumpet saith." * 

The famous author of II Santo ^ Antonio Fogazzaro, 
has said: Dante i mistico in amore, in religione i 
teologo. And a French writer. Dr. Albert Leclere, 
has argued that there is an inconsistency, however 
unconscious on the poet’s part, between his love 
and his religion, and that, even in the Empyrean 
Heaven, Dante does not really succeed in reconciling 
his worship of Christ with his worship of a creature, 
but simply makes his Christianity serve the supreme 
interest of his passion.* 

* Th9 World* • The Hound of Heaven* 

• Le MysHcUme txUholique eiVAme de Dante* p. 103. Cf, E. Pistelli, 
in BuUetHno della Societd Daniesca Italiana* N.S., xiv„ pp, 121-123. 



The Mysticism of Dante 

Such a representation of Dante’s love and Dante’s 
religion seems to me an erroneous one. Theology is, 
for the poet of the Divina Commediay identical in the 
main with Scholasticism, and for him the distinction 
that we are frequently tempted to draw, between 
Scholasticism and Mysticism, hardly exists. They 
are but the two roads, of science and experience, 
along which the soul travels towards the same goal; 
and, at times, they merely present two aspects of the 
same truth, even as, in the Earthly Paradise, the 
double nature of the symbolical Gryphon is seen 
reflected in the eyes of Beatrice.* 

The relations of Scholasticism and Mysticism are 
singularly illustrated in the legend of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. This most typical and highest representa- 
tive of the Schoolmen ended as a sheer mystic. In 
his commentary on the De Trinitaie of Bofithius,' 
Aquinas had written: “We cannot in this present 
life attain to a knowledge of God Himself beyond the 
fact that He exists. And nevertheless, among those 
who know that He is, the one knows this more 
perfectly than the other.”* Again, in the Summa 
fbeologicay discussing the question “whether any 
one in this life can see God in His essence,” he answers 
with a somewhat qualified negative. God, he says, 

^ Purg, i i8>i 26. But see Baron von HftgeVs masterly analysis 

of the relations between the philo80|^ical or speculative, and the 
volitional or mystical elements in religion^ The Mystical Element of 
Religion, I., chapter ii., and ci below, p. 271. 

libfum BoiHi de Trinitaie, pfooemii explanoHo, q. i. a. 2 ( 5 . 
Thomae Aquinatis opera omnia, Parma edition, tom. xvii. p. 354). 
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cannot be seen in His essence by a man unless he 
is severed from this mortal life; the soul, while we 
live in this* life, has her being in corporeal matter, 
and cannot be so lifted up to the supreme of things 
intelligible which is the Divine Essence. But “ even 
’as God sometimes works supematurally by a miracle 
in corporeal things, so also has He elevated the minds 
of some, while living in the flesh, but not making 
use of the senses of the flesh, supematurally and 
beyond the common order, even to the vision of His 
essence; as Augustine says of Moses, who was the 
teacher of the Jews, and of Paul, who was the teacher 
of the Gentiles.” ^ Now it is precisely sucli a direct 
mystical experience that Guglielmo di Tocco, whose 
work is contemporaneous with the Divina Commedia^ 
attributes to Aquinas himself, at the very end of his 
life, after he had abruptly laid down his pen, leaving 
the Summa Theologica to be completed by another 
hand. The Angelical Doctor, with his companion. 
Fra Rainaldo da Pipemo, was staying at his 
sister’s castle of San Severino, when he had a pro- 
longed ecstasy, in which he seemed entirely alien a ted 
from his senses. When he returned to himself ; “He 
said with sighs: Son Rainaldo, I wiU tdl thee in 
secret, forbidding thee to disclos>j it to any while I 
Uve. The end of my writing has come, for such 
things have been revealed to me that all that Phave 

*a«(ww Thfohgica. I., q. ». u. cf. ibid.. 11 . ii., q. 175 
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mitten and taught seems to me very little; and from 
this I hope in my God that, even as my teaching is 
mded, so my life will soon close.” And his bio- 
grapher, remembering what St. Thomas himself had 
written about such ecstasies, adds: ‘*For as God 
wondrously revealed many things above humaif 
understanding to those who were pre-eminent in the 
law of Moses, which brought the law of justice to the 
Jews, and to Paul who preached the law of grace 
to the Gentiles; so it pleased Him to reveal some 
supernatural light of mind to this blessed Thomas 
too, who, from the hand of Him that sat upon the 
throne, received the rolled-up book of both laws, and 
by his exposition offered it open to the whole Church — 
that he might believe that greater things remained 
which he saw not by natural understanding .” ' 

It may, indeed, be said that, while ScholastidsmT 
is the body of Dante’s religion. Mysticism is the soul, 
and Love the animating spirit of both. Aquinas, 
discussing the question uirum charitas augeatur in 
infinitum^ “whether charity is capable of infinite 
increase,” declares that, even in this present life 
(tn statu viae), no bounds can be set to the increase 
of charity: “ Charity, by reason of its very nature, 
hath no limit to its increase, for it is a certain partici- 
pation in the infinite charity, which is the Holy 

*6tiglidmo di Tocco, Vita S. Thomat Aqvdtuiis, cap. viii. §48 
{Alia Sanetonm, Uarch. tcnn. i). This passage probably sag^sted 
the aUegwic^ pjctnres of the Triumph of St Thomas. 
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Spirit.” ‘ Read “ love ” for “ charity,” as we may 
legitimately do, and it was such a love for a woman 
that first set Dante on the mystical road through time 
to eternity, and led him along it to its supreme goal: — 

" O donna, in cui la mia speranza vige, 

£ che sofEiisti per la mia salute 
In inferno lasciar le tue vestige ; 

Di tante cose, quante io ho vedute, 

Dal tuo potere e dalla tua bontate 
Riconosco la grazia e la virtute. 

Tu m'hai di servo tratto a libertate 
Per tutte quelle vie, per tutti i modi, 

Che di ci6 fare avei la potestate. 

La tua magnihcenza in me custodi. 

Si che I’anima mia, che fatta hai sana, 

Piacente a te dal corpo si disnodi.*’ ^ 

It has been finely said by George Tyrrell: “ All 
love is mystical, in that it refuses the exact analysis 
of reason, which, without contradicting, it ineffably 
transcends.” ^ In the relations between Dante and 
Beatrice we have tJie key to the poet’s mysticism, 
and the Fita Nuova already shows how his love for 
her became the guide to the fruition of the Divine. 

* Sutnma Theologica, II. ii., q. 24, a. 7. 

■ " O lady, in whom my hope hath strength, and who didst endure 
for my salvation to leave in hell thy footprints; 

** Of all the things that I have seen, I acknowledge the grace and the 
vutue from thy power and from thy excellence. 

Thou hast drawn me from a slave to liberty by all those ways, by 
(Ui the means, by which thou hadst the power of so doing. 

'* Preserve thy bounteousness in me, so that my soul, which thou 
hast made sound, may be loosened from the body, still pleasing to 
thee/* — Par. xxxi. 79-90. Tlie last three lines are a prayer for final 
perseverance, as in Par, xxxiii. 34-39. 

• Thf FaUh oj the MUlionSt i., p. 283. 
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II 

A mystical note is struck at the outset of the Vita 
Nuova, in the first appearance of Beatrice to the poet’s 
eyes, when he was “ almost at the end of his ninth 
year ” : — 

“ From thenceforward I say that Love held lord- 
ship over my soul, which was so early wedded to him, 
and he began to exercise over me such great assurance 
and such great mastery, through the power that my 
imagination gave him, that it behoved me to do 
perfectly all that was his pleasure. He commanded 
me many times that I should seek to see this youngest 
of the Angels: wherefore I in my childhood often 
went seeking her; and 1 saw her of so noble and 
praiseworthy bearing, that certainly of her could 
be said that word of the poet Homer: She seemed 
not daughter of mortal man, but of God. And albeit 
her image, which continually abode with me, was an 
exultation of love to rule over me, nevertheless it was 
of so noble a virtue, that no time did it suffer that 
Love should sway me without the faithful counsel of 
Reason, there where such counsel were useful to hear.” * 

This is closely analogous with that first revelation 
of the Divine in early childhood, which is related of 
so many mystical saints: a vision foreshadowing the 
spiritual espousals of the soul, and leaving her in 
like manner the handmaiden of celestial love. Thus 

* Vita Nuova, $ 3 . 
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St. Catherine of Siena saw, or thought in after life 
that she had seen, her first vision of her heavenly 
Bridegroom when she was six years old: “From 
that hour,” writes her biographer and confessor. Fra 
Raimondo, who had heard the vision from her lips, 

** Catherine began to show herself no more a child, 
but adult in holy virtues, gravity of bearing, and 
ripeness of wisdom; in such sort that, in her actions, 
nothing of childishness nor immaturity was displayed, 
but rather an age inspiring veneration. For, already, 
the fire of divine love had taken hold of her heart, * 
through the virtue of which her understanding was 
illumined, her will inflamed, her memory strengthened, 
and her outward actions showed themselves in every- 
thing in harmony with the rules of the divine law.” ^ 
Similarly, a fifteenth-century follower of St. Catherine, 
the beata Osanna Andreasi of Mantua, tells us of a 
religious experience that came to her in her sixth 
year, and completely coloured all her subsequent 
thought and action. In the form which her memory 
gave to this experience, as she wrote it down for 
Girolamo da Monteoliveto many years afterwards, 
a great voice said in her heart: Life and death consist 
in loving God; a vision followed, in which she was 
led by an Angel to behold the whole universe bound 
together by love and proclaiming the law of love, 
from the God of Love Himself and the Mother of 

‘S. GaOmmu SenensU Ltgenda (Acta Sanctonm, April, tom. MX 
l-iiO, 
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the. Incarnate Word, down to the beasts of land and 
sea, the plants and inanimate things. Ihen, in her 
own words, “ she feared greatly because of the vision 
she had received, knowing herself not to be a true 
and perfect lover of God, as she needed to be she 
prayed for guidance along the why of love, and her 
“new life” began, in which (she says in a letter) 
“ all things that I saw and heard represented God to 
me in my mind, with such great knowledge and' taste, 
feeling, and sweetness of God, that many times my 
spirit was absorbed in Christ , . . and it seemed 
to me that Christ ever discoursed in my heart, 
whether I walked, or stood, or conversed with 
others.” ^ 

The first realisation of the significance of beauty 
by the youthful Dante, the first more explicitly 
religious experience in the still younger Catherine 
and Osanna, leads in each to the revulsion or re* 
novation of being which is the Vita Nuova — ^the 
“new life,” in which, in Crashaw’s great phrase. 
Love is “ absolute sole lord of life and death.” • In 
part, the apparent difference is one of degree rather 
than of kind ; and in part, to adopt a scholastic expres* 
sion, it is in the nature of the recipient — ^troubadour 
or saint. 

For, among the many things to which Dante is 

^Hunonymo Monteoiiv«ta&o. Libretto della Vita « Tremsito 
ieata Osanna da Mantua (Bologu, 1524). ff. 5-10, 116 v. 

' A Hymn to the Name and Honour of the admirable Saint Teresa. 
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heir, he is heir to the troubadour tradition. Through- 
out the Vita Nuova^ the perfect troubadour and the 
incipient- mystic are reacting upon each other; 
troubadour conventions and troubadour motives 
are receiving mystical colouring; mystical feeling, 
and, at the end, what seems mystical experience, are 
finding expression in troubadour phraseology.^ And, 
throughout, the mystic is gradually absorbing the 
troubadour. 

This is very clearly seen when we compare the first 
with the last poem of the book. In the opening 
sonnet, J ciascun^ alma presa e gentil core, “ To each 
enamoured soul and gentle heart,” * with its invita- 
tion to the trovatori to a tenzone, a contest or corre- 
spondence in rhyme, written ostensibly in 1283 in 
the poet’s eighteenth year, Dante is merely following 
the fashion of his age, a fashion that had been trans- 
planted from Provence into Italy. And the dream 
which is the subject of the sonnet, the dream in 
which Beatrice at Love’s bidding eats of the heart oi 
her worshipper which Love holds aflame in his hand, 
is simply investing with poetical beauty and trans- 
forming with spiritual significance a troubadour 
tradition: a tradition that appears in many forms, 
in oriental as well as western literature, usually 
associated with a sordid and horrible tragedy of 

‘ I am, it will be nnderstood, using the word " troubadour " 
what loosely, to include the Italian poets of the Duecento as well as 
their Proven9al predecessors. 

* V, JV., { 3 (son. i.). 
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jealousy and revenge.^ The closing sonnet, OUrt la 
spera che piu larga gira, ‘‘Beyond the sphere that 
hath the widest circling,”* written apparently in 
1292, nine years later, teUs of a spiritual ascent in 
which a “ new understanding,” inuUigenza nuova, 
implanted by love, draws the poet’s thought as a 
“ pilgrim spirit,” beyond the last of the moving 
spheres, to look upon the glory of Beatrice in the 
Empyrean Heaven. This is, as it were, a poetical 
rendering, into the language of exalted human love, of 
the special theme of the mystics, according to the 
famous definition formerly attributed to St. Bona- 
ventura, in which mystical theology is “ the stretch- 
ing out of the soul into God by the desire of love.” • 
It is the mystical subject of the Divina Commedia in 
germ. But, obviously, it is not yet mysticism in the 
fullest and truest sense of the term. It is an intel- 
lectual attempt on the poet’s part to conceive of the 
glory of his lady in Paradise: not yet a personal 
experience of eternity. But now such a personal 
experience comes, on a totally different plane from 
anything which has preceded it in the V ita Nuova : — 

* Cf. note in A, D* Ancona’s edition of the Vita Naova, 2nd edition, 
PP* 32*36; M. Scherillo, Alouni capUoli della biografia di Dante, pp. 225- 
333; A. C* Lee, The Decameron, its Sources and Analogues, pp. 143-152. 

* V. N„ §42 (son. XXV.). 

* E^ftensio animae in Deum per amoris desiderium (Mystica Theologia, 
prologue, in the " Vatican edition” of the works of St. Bonaventnra, 
tom. vii.. p. 699). The usual reading, extensio amoris, is erroneous. 
The precise date and authorship of this work is uncertain; its writer 
was probably a Carthusian. Cf. Doctotis Seraphid 5 . Bonaveuturae 
opera omnia, Quaracchi edition, tom. x. p. 24. 
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“ After this srainet there appeared to me a wondrous 
vision, in which I saw things which made me purpose 
to speak no more of this blessed one, until such time 
as I could treat of her more worthily. And, to come 
to that, I labour all I can, even as she knoweth verily. 
So that, if it shall be the pleasure of Him, through 
whom all things live, that my life continue for some 
years, I hope to say of her what was never said of 
any woman. And then may it please Him, who is 
the lord of courtesy, that my soul may go hence to 
see the glory of her lady, to vnt, of that blessed 
Beatrice, who gloriously looketh upon the face of 
Him who is blessed through all ages.” ^ 

This tnirahil visione^ with which the Vita Ntiova 
ends, is clearly no mere poetical phantasy, but a true 
religious experience, foreshadowing that greater vision 
which was to become the subject of the Divina 
Cofnmedta. 

The “ stretching out of the soul into God by the 
desire of love,” thus foreshadowed in the Vita Nuova, 
is the mystical theme of the Divina Commedia. But, 
between the composition of these two works, Dante 
began and left unfinished the Convivio. 

There is, needless to say, a strong mystical current 
in the Convivio^ more particularly in the wonderful 

• V. {43. Cf. /»/. ii. 16*17: Pttd se Fawersmio d^opU matt 
tartest i ju, Dante’s speaking of God as sirt deUa eortesia, remiiicto 
os of tke words attributed to St. Erwicia {Fiaretli, cap. 37): La 
terttsia t wu dOh proptietA it Dio. Simdarly, MtrtW Joliaa of 
Norwich lays stress upon God being " our courteous lord. a. her 
BtvdaUons e/DiWM Loot, caps. 7 and 76. 
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third treatise. It is diere, in a passage based partly 
npon the pseudo-Aristotelian (in reality, Neo-Platonic) 
book De Causis, that Dante explicitly formulates a 
mystical doctrine of love; — 

“Love, truly taken and subtly considered, is 
nought else than spiritual union of the soul and of 
the thing loved; to which union the soul, of her own 
nature, runs swift or slow, according as she is free 
or impeded. And the reason of this natural tendency 
may be this. Every substantial form proceeds from 
“its own first cause, which is God, as is written in the 
Book of Causes; and they do not receive their 
diversities from that, for it is most simple, but from 
the secondary causes, or from the material upon 
which it descends; wherefore, in that same book, it 
is written, in treating of the infusion of the (fivine 
goodness: * And make the excellences and the gifts 
diverse, through the co-operation of the thing that 
receives.’ Wherefore, inasmuch as every effect re- 
tains something of the nature of its cause (as Alpetra- 
gius says, when he affirms that what is caused by a 
circular body has, in a certain fashion, a circular 
existence), every form has, in a fashion, the existence 
of the divine nature; not that the divine nature is 
divided and communicated to them; but it is partici- 
pated by them, as it were in the fashion that the 
nature of the sun is participated in the other stars. 
And the more noble the form is, the more does it 
retain of this nature. Wherefore the human soul, 
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which is the noblest form of those that are generated 
beneath the heaven, receives more of the divine nature 
than any other. And because it is most natural in 
God to win to be (for, as we read in the aforesaid 
book, ‘ the first thing is being, and before that there 
is nothing’), the human soul naturally wills, with 
her whole desire, to be. And because her being 
depends on God, and by Him is preserved, she 
naturally desires and wills to be united to God, in 
order to fortify her own being. And because it is 
in the excellences of nature that the cause is revealed 
as divine, it comes that the human soul naturally 
unites herself with these in spiritual fashion, the more 
swiftly and the more strongly in proportion as they 
appear more perfect. And they so appear according 
as the soul’s power of recognition is clear or impeded. 
And this union is what we call love, through which 
the inner quality of the soul may be recognised by 
beholding outwardly the things which she loves.” ^ 

It was obviously from the De Consolatione Philoso- ‘ 
pbiae of Boethius that Dante conceived the idea of 
representing Philosophy as a “ lady full of all sweet- 
ness, adorned with virtue, wonderful in knowledge, 
glorious in liberty.” * But he has completely trans- 
form«l the conception, in harmony with the new 
Italian love-poetry, the poetry of the dolce stil nvmo. 
The stately lady that consoles the Roman senator, 

* Cettv. iii, a, 18-70. Ci D» Cmtsis, cd. O. Baidenhemr, §§4, s, 10 

•Cow. ii. 16, 20-35. 
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“ a woman of a countenance exceedingly venerable,” 
who “ plainly seemed not of our age and time,” ‘ 
becomes the pargoUtta bella e nuova, *‘the maiden 
beautiful and rare,” of the Italian poet’s lyrics, who is 
to be sought by her votaries with the passion, and 
wooed in the language, of the lover who adores an 
earthly mistress. The whole Boethian conception of 
philosophy, thus embued with fresh poetry in the 
allegorical lady of the Convivio, becomes transfigured 
in the glorified Beatrice, the symbol of the wisdom 
divinely revealed to man, in the Divina Commedia.* 
The theory, first enunciated by the father of nine- 
teenth-century Dante scholarship, Karl Witte, that 
the Convivio represents a period of doubt and revolt 
in Dante’s spiritual development, and that the love 
of philosophical speculation, which inspires that book, 
is the deviation from the memory of Beatrice for 
which he endures her rebuke in the Earthly Paradise, 
is now generally and rightly rejected. But it is never- 
theless true that the poet’s standpoint in the Convivio 
is one that he abandons in the Divina Commedia : 
incidentally, with regard to certain minor scientific 
points; essentially, as to the primary significance of 
certain of his love-poems, addressed to women other 
than Beatrice, over which, moved by Hmore d^infamia^* 

^ De Cons, PhU,, I. pros, i, 

■For the influence of Boethius on Dante, cf. Moore, SMLies in 
Dani$t i. pp. 282-288; R. Murari, Dante e Boeno (Bologna, 1905); 
Wicksteed, T. C. ed. of the ParadUot note on Par, x, 124-129, 

■Conv, i. 2, 1 14-120. 
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he had attempted to throw an all^rical veil?— the 
veil which he himself tears asunder in hb full conr 
fessioh at the feet of Beatrice in the Purgatorio, 

The situation depicted in the first canzone of 
the Convivioy Voi che intendendo il teno ciel movete^ 
“ Ye who by understanding move the third heaven,*’ 
in which Dante describes the conflict in his mind 
between his new love and the memory of Beatrice, 
is precisely similar to that of the sonnet in the Vita 
Nuova, Gentil pensero che parla di vui, “ A gentle 
thought that speaks of you.” But the accompanying 
prose explanations are, to a considerable extent, in- 
consistent. We are led to the inference that a canzone, 
originally referring to a living woman, is being trans- 
formed into an allegory of his impassioned devotion 
to philosophy, the mystical lady of a somewhat later 
stage in his thought.^ And this seems, as it were, 
admitted in the eighth canto of the Paradise. No 
sooner has Dante entered the sphere of Venus tbgri 
the souls of the lovers, headed by Carlo Martello, hail 
him as one of themselves by re mindi ng bim of this 
very poem: — 

Noi ci yolgiam coi principi celesti, 

D’un giro, e d'xm giraxe, e d'uxia sete, 

Ai quali tu dd mondo gi 4 dicesti; 

Voi che intendendo il teno del movete" > 

> F. N. § 39 and 8on. aodi.; Corn. ii. 7, 1-22, and cana, i. Cf. Wick- 
«teed, Essays on Dante by Dr, Kafi Witte, appendix tii. 

* *' We are taming witti the celestia} Princes, in one circle, in 
one circling, and in one thirst, to whom dion from the world didst once 
sdy: Ye who by mderstanding move the third heaven**^Par, viii. 34-37* 
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These are the earthly lovers, who have repented in 
time and been purified, but who still appear within 
the sphere to which the earth’s shadow extends; and 
the love which the ” star ” of Venus induced in them, 
while they yet lived, was not the philosophical 
devotion expounded in the Convivio. Dante is, as 
it were, joining in the confession that Cunizza and 
Folco utter in the same heaven, and making himself 
one with those whom “ the light of this star over- 
came.” But since, like them, he has drunken of 
both Lethe and EunoS, these things are no longer 
(as in the Purgatorio) remembered as a cause of 
shame and sorrow, or as anything personal to them- 
selves, but as a source of gratitude for deliverance.^ 
This, however, cannot apply to the second canzone of 
the Convivio — Amor cbe neUa menu mi ragiona, “ Love 
that in my mind discourses to me ” — which Casella is 
“ wooed to sing ” on the shores of Purgatory: — 

“ Ed io: ‘ Se nuova legge non ti to^e 
Memoiia o uso all'amoroso canto, 

Che mi solea quetar tntte mie voglie, 

Di cid ti piaccia consolare alquanto 
L’anima mia, che, con la sua persona 
Venendo qui, S affannata tanto.’ 

‘ Amor cAe neUa nurtte mi ragiona' 

Comincid egli allor d ddicemente, 

Che la dolceaza ancor dmtro mi saona." * 

' jPsr. ix. 31-36, 94-108. 

• " And I: * If no new law talces from thee the memory « the 
practice of that sSng of love, that was wont to calm all my desires, 

. " May it please thee therewith to comfort somewhat my soul, that, 
oomii^ hither with her body, is so much wevied.’ 

' Lout, that «'» my mind diseottrses to me,' he then began so sweetly, 
that the sweetness still withm me sounds.”— P«rg. ii. 106-114. 
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In this canzone we have the most perfect lyrical 
expression of the mysticism of the Convivio. Love 
speaks to fhe poet in his mind desirously of his lady, 
sweetly uttering to his soul things ineffable, beyond 
the comprehension of human intellect, outside the 
expression of finite speech. She is the destroyer of 
vices, the support of faith; giving a foretaste of 
Paradise in her eyes and on her lips; she is the 
exemplar of beauty and of humility, the reflection 
of the Divine Idea. It is, primarily and throughout, 
an allegory of philosophy, a hymn to wisdom, the 
supreme utterance of that impassioned devotion, in 
which love is identified with that study which is 
“ the application of the enamoured mind to that thing 
of which it is enamoured.” ‘ 

But nevertheless, from the standpoint of the Divina 
Commedia, Dante does not altogether justify the song, 
and even his guide, that dignitosa coscienza e netta, seems 
assailed by self-reproach for tarrying to listen to it : — 
** Lo mio maestro, ed io, e quella gente 
Ch'eran con lui, parevan si content! 

Come a nessun toccasse altro la mente. 

Noi eravam tutti fissi ed attenti 
AUe sue note; ed ecco il veglio onesto, 

Gridando: * Che d cid, spiriti lenti ? 

Qual negligenza, quale stare d questo ? 

Correte al monte a spogliarvi lo scoglio, 

Ch'esser non lascia a voi Dio manifesto.* " ^ 

^ Cofiv. U* x6, 80-&4. 

* '* My master, and 1, and that hand that was wiCh him, seemed so 
contfmt as though ought ^se touched not the mind of miy, 

** We were all motionless and intent upon his notes; and, lo, the 
austere man, crying; ' What is this, laggard spirits? 

** What negligence, what lingering is this? Run to the mountain 
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Thus, the song of love, that was wont to calm all 
my desires,*’ has become, if not a hindrance, at least 
a cause of delay in the mystical road by which the 
soul attains to the vision of God. And this appears 
Dante’s own confession. The apparent mysticism 
of the Convivio, this philosophical love, that seems so 
very near to his love for the glorified Beatrice, was 
not, after all, the true mysticism. It was wont to 
calm all his desires, but was not based upon a true 
religious experience, but upon an intellectual process; 
and, perhaps above all, it had offered an apparent 
way out of the past, a means of arriving at his goal, 
which ignored, or at least relegated to a secondary 
place, the purification of the soul, and which strove 
for illumination and union before the essential and 
primary stage of purgation had been fully traversed. 

The key-note of love had been struck at the very ' 
outset of the Purgatorio, in the aspect of the planet 
Venus, lo bel pianeta che ad amor conforta^ “ the fair 
planet which incites to love,”^ which had been 
hidden from the poet’s eyes during the passage 
through Hell. But this love must be rightly ordered, 
the soul must be purified by the purgatorial pains 
from disordered love, in order to attain her goal. 

The Franciscan poet, in an ecstasy of love, breaks 
out into song: — 

to strip yon of the dough, that lets not God be nuuiifest unto 
you.' "-—Purg. li. 115-123. 

* Purg. L 19. 
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" Amor de oaritate. 

Perchd m’Ai si f^to ? 

Lo cor ttttf 6 partito, 

£t aide per amore." * 

But Christ admonishes the soul concerning this 
love, showing her how, first of all, it must be set in 
order: — 

" Ordena questo amore, tu che m'ami. 

Non 6 virtute seaza ordene trovata, 

Poichd trovare tanto tu m'abrami, 

Cha mente con virtute S renovata, 

A me amare, voglio che tu chiami 
La caritate qual sia ordenata; 

Arbore si 6 provata 
Per Tordene del fructo, 

£1 qual demostra tutto 
De omne cosa el valore. 

** Tutte le cose qual aggio ordenate, 

Si so facte con numero et mesura, 

Et al lor fine son tutte ordenate, 

Conservanse per orden tal valura, 

£t molto pill ancora caritate 
Si e ordenata ndla sua natura. 

Donqua co per calura, 

Alma, tu sS empazita? 

For d'orden tu sS uscita; 

Non t’S freno el fervore? * 

di frate j€tcopon$ da Tod%, Ixxxx.: Love for love's sake, 
wity hast thou so wounded me? I have my heart cleft in twain, and 
it is burning with love." This lauda is attributed by St. Bernardino of 
Siena to St. Francis himself, and though, as it stands, it is undoubtedly 
thp work of Jacopone. it is tempting to adopt Ozanam’s suggestion 
that the latter was starting from, or working up into literary form, 
siHne genmhe poetic utterance of the Seraphic Father of Assisi. 

•" Set this love in order, thou Uiat lovest Me. There is no virtue 
without order found; since thou desirest so to find Me, and the 
is renewed with virtue, I would have thee, to love Me, summon the 
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This setting love in order, as both Dante and Frate 
Jacopone had learned from St. Augustine, is the norm 
of the spiritual Hfe, and therefore the ethical basis of 
the whole Purgatorio?- 

Love is not the idealisation of one special passion, 
but the universal and innate force or tendency that 
impels every creature to pursue the inmost trend of 
its being, to the goal divinely ordained; the cause for 
which every agent does its every action.* In rational 
or intellectual beings, this natural inclination becomes 
conscious desire: — 

Ciasctm confusamente an bene apprende, 

Nd qual si queti ranimo, e diaira; 

Per che di giugner Ini ciascun contende.*’ * 

“Tell me, my soul,” asks Hugh of St. Victor, 
“what is it that thou lovest above all things? 1 
know that thy life is love, and I know that without 
love thou canst not exist.” * “I was created in love,” 
says the soul in the book of Mechthild of Magdeburg, 

charity that is in order. A tree is proved by the order of the fruit, 
vdudi shows of every thing the entire worth. 

** All things that I have ordained are made with number and measure, 
and all are ordamed to their end; they fu'eserve such worth through 
order; and much more still is charity of its very nature orderly. How, 
then, through heat, soul, hast thou waxed mad? Out of order hast 
riiou gone; is not the fervour's self thy bridle? Lauda 
147-162. 

* See below, chapter pp, 54-57. 

*Cf. Summa Tkeohgica, I. ii., q, sS, a. 6, and see below, chapter Hit 

* " Each one vaguely apprdi^ds a good in which the mind may be 
at rest, and desires it; wherefore to attain unto it eadh do& strive/' — 

xvii. 127-129. 

^ * StMofuium d$ atrka ammoe, ad inii, 
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therefore nothing can console or liberate my noble* 
ness, save love alone.” ^ And the understanding, 
then awakened, proposes an object supremely worthy 
of the soul’s love. Thus St. Catherine of Siena: 
“ The soul cannot live without love, but must always 
love something, because she was created through love. 
Affection moves the understanding, as it were sa ying : 
I want to love, for the food wherewith I am fed is 
love. Then the understanding, feeling itself awakened 
by affection, mounts up, as though it said: If thou 
wouldst love, I will give thee what thou canst love.” • 
Love is the net whereby the Creator draws back to 
Himself the creatures that He has made; in rational 
creatures, it is this spiritual motion of the soul that in- 
clines her to what she apprehends as good and beautiful. 
Reason and revelation, the Metaphysics of Aristode 
and the words of Holy Writ, point the understanding 
to the supreme object, the Alpha and Omega, of this 
love: “ the Essence, in which is such supreme excel- 
lence, that all good that exists outside of it, is nought 
save a light of its own ray.” » But with this love all 
other loves must first be harmonised, and for this 
the highest prerogative of the soul, freedom of the 
will, must be brought into play: — 


» Lux Divinitaiis, i, i6, 

*IHalogo, cap. IL 

• *xvi. 25.36. With Dante's reference to Aristotle, as he who 
tto truth ^ to the inteUect by demonstrating iiprimo amot* 
HMhh sustanth ttmpiUme (Par. »vi. 37.39). rf. Aquinas in his 
oMi^tary on the Metaphysics, Ub. »i. lectio 6 and lectio 7 lOPera 
ti. at., tom. XX. pp. 633^538). ' 
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*' L'animo, creato ad amar presto, 

Ad ogni cosa d mobile che place, 

Tosto che dal piacere in atto d desto. 

Vostra apprensiva da esser verace 
Tragge intexmone, e dentro a voi la spiega, 

SI che Tanimo ad essa volger face. 

£ se. rivolto, in ver dt lei si piega, 

Quel piegare 6 amor, quello d natura 
Che per placer di nuovo in voi si lega. 

Poi come il loco movesi in altura, 

Per la sua forma, ch'd nata a salire 
LA dove pii!l in sua materia dura; 

Cosi Tanimo preso entra in disire, 

Ch'd moto spintale, e mai non posa 
Fin che la cosa amata il fa gioire/* ^ 

Now the matter of love, the souPs natural tendency 
to the good and beautiful, by which amore i di fuori 
a not ofertOy ** love is offered to us from without,” 
is ever good; but not every form which is then put 
upon it. This afetto de^ primi appetibili^ this inclinar 
tion to the various forms in which the supreme object 
of desire seems to be presented, is in us ‘‘ even as the 
instinct in the bee to make honey ” : a prima voglia^ 
or first impulse, which admits no desert of praise or 

* " The mind, which is created prone to love, moves swiftly to 
every thing that pleases, as soon as by pleasure it is aroused into 
activity. 

" Your apprehensive faculty from a real object draws an image, and 
displays it within you, so that it makes the mind turn to it. 

** And if. when turned, it inclines towards it. that mclination is love, 
that is nature, which through pleasure is bound in you anew. 

** Then, even as fire moves upward because of its form, whidh is 
made for ascending where it endures longest in its matter; 

" So the enamoured mind enters into desire, which is a spiritual 
motion, and never rests until the thing beloved makes it rejoice.'* — 
Fwg, xviu, 19-33, 
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Mame. In order that every other impulse or love 
may be harmonised vdth this inclination to the 
Supreme <3ood, innate in us is reason, ** the faculty 
wldch giveth counsel, and which should hold the 
threshold of assent.” This principle of innate liberty, 
esta innata libertate, for gathering in or winnowing out 
good and evil loves, is Free Will—the basis of the 
poet’s whole system of ethics. La nobile vitlA 
Beatrice intende per lo libero arbitrio, “ this noble 
faculty Beatrice means by free will ” : the association 
of love with free will, thus enunciated, gaining fresh 
significance and fuller elucidation in the light of 
revelation.^ 

The main allegory of the Purgatorio is thus the 
purification of the soul from disordered love, the 
harmonising of aU loves with the one supreme love, 
in this life (in statu viae); whereby the soul, in the 
imagery of Hugh of St. Victor, passes from Babylon 
to Jerusalem, or, in that of Hugh’s pupil Richard, 
ascends the mountain of self-knowledge.* Under 
this aspect, the Earthly Paradise may be taken as 
representing the good conscience of such a soul, which 
has attained to knowledge of self, has purged out 
vici» and harmonised her loves, and thus regained 
moral freedom. Liberty va cercando, is the mystical 
password at the outset : Jo te sopra te corona e mitriOf 
is the final word of reason to the soul when the 

> Purg. wiii. ,34.7s; Par. y. 19.24. 

*Cf. Mow. V. f 
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purgatorial process is completed.^ St. Bernard writes 
that such a soul finds the Earthly Paradise, the 
Garden of Delights planted by the Lord, within her- 
self. The faithful soul has a paradise of her own, 
not earthly but spiritual: ** In this the soul de- 
lighteth, as containing all riches. Out of this paradise 
goes the river parted into four heads, which are 
truth, charity, virtue, and wisdom.” • 

Love, thus harmonised and purified and rightly 
ordered, becomes in the ParadisOy through successive 
stages of illumination in the moving spheres, the 
instrument of the divine union and the fruition of the 
ultimate reality, in the Empyrean Heaven. Further, 
Dante’s rendering of the third heaven, the sphere of 
Venus, shows how he regarded all love, earthly as 
well as divine, as each in its degree the working of 
one same mystical power. At the outset, the note of 
earthly love, il foUe amore, is struck; but, immedi- 
ately after, the poet tells us that these divine lights, 
the swiftly ipoving spirits of the purified lovers, have 
come down to meet him: lasciando il giro pria 
cominciato in gli alti Sera/ini, “ leaving the circling 
first begun among the lofty Seraphim.” • The 
Seraphim are the angelic order that especially repre- 
sent’ the Divine Love; they subsist by their fire of 
love; they are named from excess of love. And 

^ Purg, i. 71. xacvii. 142. 

*5ermo Conwrsiom ad Chricos, xii.-xiii.; Sermones 4& divefsis, 
cxviL (De qwduof spiritualibus foniibus guatuor animae morhts medgn^ 
• Par. viU. i-X2, 16-27. 
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they rule and move the ninth heaven, the sphere of 
first movement which carries all the rest of the 
ttniverse round with its power, the sphere in which 
all nature has its beginning. Thus the whole motion 
of the uni verse is conceived as one cosmic dance of 
love, beginning in that highest angelic order, che pvk 
ama e che fiH sape^ “ that loves most and that knows 
most,” ^ and continued through all nature. And, at 
the consummation of his vision, Dante will behold, 
by penetrative intuition into the Divine Light, how 
it is that Love thus binds the universe into one, to 
make it resemble the supreme Unity: — 

** Nel suo profondo vidi che s’intema. 

Legato con amore in un volume, 

Ci6 che per Tuniverso si squaderna.** * 


III 

Love is thus the guide of mysticism from the start 
to the goal, and love is its beginning and its end. 
Love leads the mystics, in their search for absolute 
truth and absolute beauty, to a state in which for a 
moment — or, as we may say with the Victorines, for 
that half hour during which there is silence in Heaven 
— ^the soul is permeated with the Divine. We might 
define Mysticism as the love-illumined quest of the 

^ Par. xxviix. 70-72. 

• Par, xxxiu. 85-$7* " Within its depths I saw contained, bound by 
love into one volume, what is dispersed in leaves throughout the 
universe.’* 
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soul to unite herself with the suprasensible — with the 
absolute — ^with that which is. Certain pantheistic 
mystics find the goal of this quest in the union of the 
soul of man with the spirit of love and beauty which 
they recognise in nature, as expressed by Words- 
worth in those splendid lines at the end of the 
Recluse^ and by Shelley in the whole allegory of 
Prometheus Unbound. The mediaeval mystic, and 
his Catholic successors, find it in God, the First 
Cause — a goal only to be attained, perfectly and 
continuously, in the hereafter — but realised, par- 
tially and fleetingly, by anticipation here and now. 
And this realisation takes two principal forms. One 
is the religious experience, described by St. Catherine 
of Siena, the beata Osanna of Mantua, St. Theresa, 
and others, known as the spiritual espousals of the 
soul with Christ. The other is an intellectual antici- 
pation of the vision of the Divine Essence, as in that 
momentum inteUigentiae^ that one ** moment of under- 
standing,” after which St. Augustine and St. Monica 
sighed : * the one moment which should anticipate 
the Beatific Vision. 

Dante, at the beginning of the Vita Nuova, speaks 
of his soul as espoused unto Love: P anima mia la 
quale fu si tosto a lui disposata.* But this image of 
the spiritual espousals does not play any notable 

^ The forty*8ix lines beginning '* Urania, I shall need Thy guidance 
^perhaps the noblest passage of blank verse in the English language. 

• Conf. ix, lo. See below, chapter ii., pp. 47, 48. 

• K A^. § 2. ** My soul which was so early wedded unto him.'* 
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part in his mysticism; though it occurs again ooca* 
sicmally, as in the third canzone of the Couvwia, 
where he speaks of the soul whom true nobleness, 
adorns as being wedded again to God, a Dio si fisMr 
rita, in the fourth stage of life.* The goal of Dante’s 
mysticism corresponds rather, as the last canto of 
the Poradiso shows, with that “ moment of under- 
standing ” of which St. Augustine speaks. But the . 
difference is more apparent than real; for these are, 
after all, merely two alternative ways of expressing, 
in the language of the intellect and of the heart 
respectively, an anticipatqry experience of Eternity.* 
And, by Eternity, the mystic does not mean endless 
time, nor, primarily, everlasting life; but Eternity 
as defined by Boethius, as the complete and perfect 
possession of unlimited life at a single moment;* a 
coming to that eternal now, of which Dante speaks, 

' in which s* appunta ogni ubi ed ogni quando, “ every 
where and every when is brought to a point.” * It 
may be said that all the revelations of the great 
mystics are attempts, in very varying and more or 
less fragmentary forms, to expr^ this experience 

* Le Md rim d’amor, caiu. in. 136>?59. Cf. Purg, X3Citl. whm 
a HOod death ts described a$ the hour del buon dohr ch'a Dio ne rimaHkh 

*The same mystic sometimes expresses this now under cmcp now 
under the other form ; thus, St. Bernard depicts the mystical espousala 
in his Semones in Candoa Canlicorum, and the intellectnal antidpaticHi 
of the beatific visioii of Cod in ^e De Censideralione. And it is so 
with both Hugh and Richard of St Victmf. 

^Aaernilas igilur esi inUrmindbilis vHae iota simid et perfecta pos^ 
smio [De ConsolatioHe Pkilosophiae» V. pros. vi.). Cf. Wickfteed» 
Th Sdi^on of Time and the Reli^n of Btemiiy, pp, ^3-35, appendix 

* Par. xadx. la. 
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ifi finite speech and figurative language. And the 
closing canto of the ParadisOy up to which the whole 
of the Divina Commedia leads^ is the supreme attempt 
to give utterance to this in poetry. 

There are many to whom the title of mystic is 
given, who have not seen Eternity with their own 
spirittial eyes, nor heard with their own spiritual ears 
what the trumpet says from its battlements. At 
the beginning of his De praeparatione animi ad Con- 
templattoneniy or Benjamin minor (Benjamin being 
for him the type of mystical contemplation), Richard 
of St. Victor says ; “ Many know who this Benjamin 
is, some by science, others by experience.”* We 
have here the distinction between mysticism as an 
experience and mysticism as a science: between the 
experiential or subjective mysticism, which claims 
personal union (visionary or otherwise) with the supra-* 
sensible; and the doctrinal or objective mysticism, 
which studies the revelations and experiences received 
or claimed by others, and deals with them from the 
standpoint of theology, psychology, or poetry.* The 
supreme type of the first class of mystic is St. Francis 
of Assisi: **The blessed Francis,” writes Dante’s 

'i 

^ Benjamin minor, cap, L Cf. Benjamin major, iv. 25. 

* Cl Ribet, La Mystique Divine, i. pp. 14-16. Miss Evelyn Underhill, 
cin the other hand, urges that there is no such thing as a theoretical 
mystic, Christian Platonists and mystical philosophers " are no more 
mystics than the milestones on the Dover Road are travellers to 
D^s.*' Mystidsm is not a theory, but an entirely spiritual activity* 
of .which the business and method '* is Love; actual persond ex« 
penmice of the embraces of the Divine Lover* not simply the bdief in 
their reality* makes the true mystic {idysttcism, pp. 98, toi)« 
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biographer, Leonardo Brani, “ not through science, nor 
through discipline of the schools, but by mental 
possessibn and ecstasy, applied his mind so strongly 
to God that he was, as it were, transfigured beyond 
the measure of human sense, and knew more of God 
than the theolopans know through their study or 
through letters.” * If we are to take him at his own 
estimation, a typical representative of the second 
class would be Richard of St. Victor, of whom Dante 
declares that he was superhuman in contemplation, 
but who, in his own writings, seems at times to wish 
to convey the impression that he has not himself had 
the ineffable experiences with which he deals with 
such insight. There are others again, like St. Bernard 
and St. Theresa, who seem to belong to both classes, 
and who write in a doctrinal and objective maimer 
of the joumeyings into suprasensible regions which 
have been their own. A modern Quaker writer, Miss 
Caroline Stephen, while taking a more simple view of 
a mystic as “ either one who has, or one who believes 
in, a certain illumination from within,” draws an 
analogous distinction between mysticism as a gift 
and mysticism as a belief, and adds that the gift of 
the mystic is akin to the gift of poetry.* 

Now there is, perhaps, nothing in the Divina Com- 
media itself to compel us to regard it as anything 
more than a sublime fiction, the greatest of great 

* Viki di Dante, ed* Solerti, p. 107. 

Arising (London, 1908), pp. z-6. 
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poems, or to make it necessary to suppose that 
Dante himself was the recipient of any direct visionary 
experience. He is, after all, treading in the foot- 
steps of Vergil, and it might even be argued that 
the vision differs in degree, rather than in kind, from 
such works as the so-called Vision of Tundal or the 
Vision of the monk Edmund of Eynsham. Taken as 
they stand, even the solemn opening of the Paradiso 
with its awful claim to have been in the heaven that 
receives most of the divine light, and to have seen 
things “ which whoso descendeth from on high hath 
neither' knowledge nor power to relate,” even the 
closing canto with its apparent ecstasy in the actualisa- 
tion of all capacity of spiritual sight in the volume 
that Love has bound, might be no more than a 
necessary part of the same sublime fiction, carrying 
conviction with them simply through the triumph of 
the poet’s art. But, elsewhere, we find Dante claim- 
ing more than this for the Divina Commedia ; we find 
him unmistakably laying claim to some sort of direct 
personal mystical experience, to rank among those 
to whom some special revelation of the divine baa 
been vouchsafed; as one who, while still bound round 
with the fetters of time, has touched more than the 
outskirts of eternity. 

I refer, of course, to the famous passage at the close 
of the Letter to Can Grande, where, after citing 
examples from the Scriptures, and appealing to the 
authority of certain great mystics to justify the possi* 
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bllity of so sublime a vision, Dante suddenly brealm oat 
into that passionate plea lest his own unwofthinoss 

should pfevent his message being accepted of mm 

a passage in which the personal jjote rings out as 
dearly as in the like words addressed to Vergil at the 
outset of his spiritual pilgrimage,* or in the more 
explidt confession to Beatrice on the banlra of Lethe. 
It may, perhaps, be granted more easily to a man to 
lay claim to an exalted vision when he is writing 
poetry; to do so in bald prose is another matter; 
and it is, I think, some sense of this that mal-AQ the 
poet speak of himself in the third person, asithough 
he were interpreting the work of another. He is 
evidently imitating the Apostle’s impersonal way of 
referring to his own mystical experiences in the 
second Epistle to the Corinthians, ascribing them to 
the man he knew, who was caught up to the third 
heaven, who was caught up into paradise, and heard 
unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for a man 
to utter. 

This section of the Letter is of primary importance 
to the student of the mystical side of the Divina 
Commedia, alike for the question of personal ex- 
perience and for that of the literary sources of the 
poet’® mysticism 

And after he has said that he was in that place 
of Paiadise, he pes on, by drcumlocution, to say 
dat he saw certain things which he who thence descends 
‘ Sf# la w olW 7 »«*{/»/. fl. 
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tamot relate i and he tells the reason, saying that ^e 
intellect plunges in so deeply into the very thing which 
it desires, which is God, that memory cannot foUoto 
(Par. i. 4-9). To understand which things we must 
know that the human intellect, when it is exalted in 
this life, because of its being co-natural and having 
affinity with a separated intellectual substance, is so' 
far exalted that after its return memory fails, because 
it has transcended the measure of humanity. And 
this is conveyed to us by the Apostle, speaking to 
the Corinthians, where he says: I know such a man 
{whether in the body, or out of the body, 1 know not, 
God knoweth), that he was caught up into paradise, and 
heard secret words, which it is not lawful for a man to 
utter (2 Cor. xii. 3, 4). Lo, after the mtellect had 
passed beyond human measure in its ascent, it 
remembered not the things that took place outside 
its own range. This also is conveyed to us in 
Matthew, where the three disciples fell upon their 
faces, and related nothing afterwards, as though 
they had forgotten (Matt. xvii. 6 ). And in Ezekiel 
it is written : 1 saw, and feU upon my face (Ezek. i. 28). 
And if these suffice not the invidious, let them read 
Richard of St. Victor in his book De Contemplatione, 
let them read Bernard in his book De Consi^atione, 
let them read Augustine in his book De QuanHtate 
Animae, and they will not grudge assent. But if 
they carp at the assignment of so great eraltatinn^ 
because of the sin of the speaker, let them read 
33 
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Daniel, where they will find that Nabuchodonosor, 
too, by divine inspiration saw certain things against 
sinners, and dropped them into oblivion (Dan. ii. i, s); 
for He who maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the un- 
just (Matt. V. 45 ), sometimes in mercy, for their con- 
version, sometimes in wrath, for their punishment, 
reveals his glory, in greater or less measure, as He 
wills, to those who live never so evilly.” ^ 

Now 1 take it that, in the main, the visionary 
experience upon which the whole sacred poem is 
based was simply a sudden realisation of the hideous- 
ness of vice and the beauty of virtue, the universality 
and omnipotence of love, so intense and overwhelm- 
ing that it came upon Dante with all the force of a 
special and personal revelation. But this passage in 
the Letter clearly implies that, for the crowning 
vision or ecstasy of the Paradiso, he is claiming some- 
thing more than such a mere realisation however 
intense; that he is claiming some ineffable spiritual 
experience of which he feels himself unworthy, and 
which he is utterly unable adequately to relate. These 
are manifestly the words of one who believed that he 
himself had experienced one of those contacts with 
the Divine that are attributed to the great saints a^ d 
mystics of all creeds.* 

This experience or revelation, call it what you will, 
was undoubtedly the supreme event of Dante’s inner 

Epia, X. 38. • Cf. Tyir«U, op, eit., pp. 287-369. 
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life. It is not possible to assign it to any definite 
year. We remember Rossetti’s stanza; — 

" Follow his feet's appointed way; — 

, But little light we find that clears 
The darkness of the exiled years. 

Follow his spirit’s joum^: nay, 

What fires are blent, what winds are blown 
On paths his feet may tread alone ? " ^ 

It is usually held that the Divina Commedia 
includes, among its many meanings, that of the 
poet’s own moral conversion, relegated in accordance 
with his poetic fiction to the year of jubilee, 1300, 
but in reality effected at a later epoch. Many 
scholars consider that, not only the whole poem, 
but the final travail of soul that gave it birth, should 
be assigned to the period in Dante’s life that followed 
the disastrous enterprise of Henry of Luxemburg and 
that emperor’s death, in 1313, which shattered all 
the poet’s earthly hopes, llie more recent tendency, 
especially in Italy, is to assign an earlier date, not 
only to the beginning of the poem, but to the actual 
composition of much of the Inferno and Purgatorio. 
I am not here concerned with the question.* In any 
case, it seems certain that the Paradiso belongs to 
the latest years of Dante’s life, and that it was 
completed between 1318 and the poet’s death. We 
need not, I think, identify the experience referred to 

* IkMtt at Verona. 

■ Cf. especially E. G. Parodi, in BnUett, della Soeieti Dantesea liaiiana, 
N.S.. XV. 
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in the Letter to Can Grande (which was written about 
1319) with the poet’s conversion, after which he must 
surely have journeyed much on the ways of purgation 
and illumination before such a revelation C9uld have 
been his. It would seemingly have been some absorb- 
ing subjective experience of the divine, completii^ 
and crowning what had gone before; some momentary 
flash of spiritual intuition, in which his mind^w 
percossa da un fulgore^ in che sua voglia venne^ “was 
smitten by a flash, in which its will was fulfilled » 
in which time and space were annihilated, an d the 
apprehension of the suprasensible, the divine and 
the eternal, was all in all. The tradition of Dante 
having sought refuge at Santa Croce di Fonte Avel- 
lana, associated with the lines describing that convent 
among the Apennines in the very canto of the Paradiso 
that precedes his passage up the celestial ladder of 
contemplation,® might tempt us to suggest that 
austere retreat as the external setting, so to speak, 
of such an experience; but whether there, or, later, 
in the music of the pine-forest, or among the mosaic- 
decked temples of a more primitive Christianity at 
Ravenna, is merely conjectural and of very 
unportance. 

We have, however, to reconcile this claim to dinect 
contact with the suprasensible, this professed ex- 
perience of eternity, with the obvious fact that 
Dante’s rendering of it, or rather of the preparation 

> J>«r. jBOdfi, i4o> 141. and. 
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for it» in the poem, is in the terms of an antiquated 
omception of the material universe and of what we 
may believe to lie beyond it. And for this we need 
not have recourse to what Kuskin so finely says, 
about the difficulty of having “ nobility enough in 
one’s own thoughts to forgive the failure of any other 
himan soul to speak clearly what it has felt of the 
most divine.” St. Catherine of Siena, speaking of 
her own visions, says : “ To explain in .our defective 
language what I saw, would seem to me like blasphem- 
ing the Lord, or dishonouring Him by my speech; 
so great is the distance between what the intellect, 
when rapt and illumined and strengthened by God, 
apprehends, and what can be expressed by words, 
that they seem almost contradictory.” ^ When the 
mystic, whether saint or poet, has some high vision 
of the unseen, he can only communicate what he has 
seen or felt to his fellow-men by making use of 
symbolism and imagery: that is, he is compelled to 
give expression to what he has conceived or ex- 
perienced of the eternal in the figurative language of 
a day. Thus Dante himself: — 

** Co^ paxlar convi^nsi al vostro ingegno, 

Perd che solo da sensato apprende 
Cid C5he fa poscia d’intelletto degno. 

Per questo la Scrittara condiscende 
A vostra facultate, e piedi e maoo 
Attribuisce a Dio, ed altro intende; 

* 5, CiUharinae Senensis Legenda, 11. § X90. 
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E Santa Chiesa con aspetto umano 
Gabriel e Midid vi lappresenta, 

E I’altio che Tobia rifece sano.” ^ 

This is, of course, the recognised method of 
mediaeval theologians and mystics in dealing with 
the imagery of the Scriptures. Thus, St. Thomas 
Aquinas: — 

“ It befits Sacred Scripture to transmit divine and 
spiritual things under the similitude of corporeal 
things. For God provides for all according to what 
matches their nature; but it is natural to man to 
come through things of sense to things of intellect, 
for all our knowledge begins from sense. Fittingly, 
then, in Holy Scripture are spiritual things trans- 
mitted to us under the metaphors of corporeal, even 
as Dionysius says in the first chapter of the Celestial 
Hierarchy : ‘ It is impossible for the divine ray to 
shine upon us otherwise than invested with the 
variety of sacred veilings.’ . . . When the Scripture 
speaks of the arm of God, it does not.,mean literally 
that in God there is a bodily member of this kind, 
but what is signified by this member, to wit, operative 
power.” • 

^ Thus is it needed to speak to your faculty, since only from what 
Is impressed on the senses does it apprehend what it afterwards makes 
worthy of the intellect. 

" For this the Scripture condescends to your capacity, attributing 
feet and hands to God, but meaning otherwise; 

** And holy Church with human aspect represents to you Gabriel ^d 
Micha^, and that otho* who made Tobias whole again .** — BaK iv. 

40 ^. 

‘ Smtma Theologica, 1., q. i, a. 9, mid a. 10. 
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Dionysius similarly speaks of divine things, and 
more particularly of the characteristics of the Angels, 
as having been handed down to us “ under the 
variety of symbolical imagery ” : — 

“ For Theology, in an artificial fashion, has made 
use of sacred poetical representations in the figure- 
less intelligences, unveiling, so to speak, our mind, 
and providing for it by a leading proper and natural 
to it, and adapting to it the mysteries of the Holy 
Scriptures.” ^ 

Upon this Albertus Magnus comments : “ Having 
shown that it is unfitting to stop at the symbols of 
Holy Scripture, he shows that the Scripture makes 
use of these by conforming itself to us. We must 
not imagine that these are even as the Scripture 
describes them in figures. For Theology, that is, the 
word of divine things, or the Sacred Scripture, in an 
artificial fashion, that is, suitably, has made use 
in the figureless intelligences, that is, in the Angels 
which are without figures, of sacred representations, 
that is, of poetical representations. For the poet, 
as Alpharabius says in his Division of Sciences, antici- 
pates understanding and reason by certain fictions.* 
But Holy Scripture uses such sacredly, that is, in 
order to lead through them into sacred things. It 
has used them, 1 say, unveiling our mind, that is, 

^ De Ca^esH Hierarchia, ii. i. 

* Ct Opusculum de Setentiis, cap. ii. {Alpharabii opera omnia, Paris, 
1638, p. 10). See also Paget Toynb^, Dante Dictionary, art. 

Alfarabio,” 
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openiAg a vdl by uplifting our understanding, by 4 
leading into spiritual things, which is through things 
of sense, ‘proper as regards the Angels, and naturai 
to it, adapting to it, that is, to the capacity of our 
understanding, the mysteries of the Holy Scriptures^ 
that is, leading it upwards out of sensible forms.” * 
There is likewise a striking passage in Richard of 
St. Victor which was certainly known to Dante. In 
his mystical interpretation of the thirtieth chapter 
of Genesis, Rachel signifies Reason, and Bilhah, 
her handmaid. Imagination. This handmaid bears 
children to Jacob, while her mistress is still barren:— 
‘‘Thus do the Divine Scriptures allude to con- 
templation and condescend to human weakness. For 
they describe invisible things through the forms of 
visible things, and impress the memory of them upon 
our minds through the beauty of some desirable 
semblances. It is for this that they promise us now 
a land flowing with milk and honey; now mention 
flowers, now fragrance; signify the harmony of 
h^venly joys now by the songs of men, now by the 
minstrelsy of birds. Read the Apocalypse of John, 
and you wiU find the heavenly Jerusalem copiously 
described as adorned with gold and silver, with pearls 
Md ail manner of precious stones. And we know, 
indeed, that none of all these things is there, where 
nevertheless nothing whatever can be lacking. For 
of such things nothing is there specificaUy, where, 

. * A AOerU Maetti iaim» tmnia, ed. BorsiMt, tom. xiv. p. a6. 
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Qotwithsta&ding, the whole |s by similitude. In all 
these things hath Bilhah power to serve her mistress 
usefully, since indeed, where and when she will, she 
represents the memory of all these to her for her desire. 
For we can at once imagine these things when we 
choose. Never could the imagination be more useful 
to reason, than when it serves it in such obedience.’’ ^ 
Dante is constrained to express his dream of the 
Divine Beauty, his sense of the Divine Love, in a 
form in accordance with the conceptions of his own 
age. He has experienced something that is eternal, 
utterly unconcerned with space and time; but he 
can only figure it with reference to the mediaeval 
ideas of the universe. We remember Shelley’s 
magnificent sentence: “The distorted notions of 
invisible things, which Dante and his rival Milton 
have idealised, are merely the mask and the mantle 
in which these great poets walk through eternity 
enveloped and disguised.” • In another form, this 
applies to all mystics — to all who have been com- 
pelled to distort their vision of the iixfinite by the 
use of finite words, when they have attempted to 
bring down their experience of the divine and eternal 
to the apprehension and consciousness of their con- 
temporaries. This is the way in which we should 
approach such symbolical details in the Divifta 
Commedia, such allegorical introductions to the true 
vkion, as the rhythmic dance of the souls of great 

* mmor, cap. xv. * A Dtfenee sf Poetry. 
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teachers ia the sphere of the Sun, or the apparition of 
the Eagle of Domination in the sphere of Jupiter. 
The mystic’s representation, the language that he uses, 
must all be coloured by his previous education and 
mental equipment. It was so with St. Catherine of 
Siena. Her chief intellectual training came from the 
reading of the Psalms, and the daily contemplation 
of the paintings of the early Sienese school. She 
wishes, in her account of her spiritual espousals, to 
describe a certain wonderful and supernatural state 
of mind; but the result is simply a highly finished 
picture in the style of the epoch, m which Christ and 
the Blessed Virgin appear with their attendant 
saints, while David “plays right sweetly upon his 
harp.” ^ In the case of Dante, the works of the 
Latin poets, the Aristotelian philosophy and the 
Ptolemaic astronomy, the writings of the earlier 
mystics, the subtleties of contemporary schoolmen, 
the actual pageantry that he saw in the squares and 
palaces of thirteenth-century Italy, have all had their 
share in the actual formulation of his recollection of 
a spiritual experience which was in essence utterly 
removed from all these transitory things. 

The passage just quoted from the Letter to Can 
Grande indicates the three writers upon whom, apart 
from personal exq)erience, Dante’s mysticism is mainl y 
based: Richard of St. Victor in his ConUmpla- 
twUff St. Bernard in his Considfratiow, and St. 

* S. Cathftrinae Senensis Le^enda^ I. f 115. 
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Augustine in his 2)^ QuantitaU Animae. The associa- 
tion together in this connection of these three mystics 
is not peculiar to Dante. We find it similarly in the 
Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas, in two 
articles of the question De Fita Contemplativa^ where 
the Angelical Doctor, like Dante, couples Richard’s 
De Contemplatione with Bernard’s De Considerafione, 
but, instead of the De Quantitate Animae ^ refers to 
two other treatises of Augustine: the De Trinitate 
and the De Vera Religioner Dante was undoubtedly 
acquainted with the treatment of the contemplative 
life by Aquinas; but it is clear that he is not taking 
the authority of the three writers named merely on 
trust; he evidently regards them as the main sources 
of his mystical psychology.* The actual order in 
which he cites them, the reverse of the chronological, 
is that of Aquinas in the first of the two articles 
mentioned, and it corresponds with the order in 
which they appear in the sacred poem. The glowing 
soul of Richard appears in the sphere of the Sun; 
St. Bernard takes the place of Beatrice as Dante’s 
guide in the Empyrean; St. Augustine is seen in his 
allotted place in the snow-white Rose of Paradise, 
before the final consummation of the vision and the 
fulfilment of the poet’s desire. 

^ Summa Theologica, II. ii., q. x8o, a. 3 and a. 4. 

* This was first suggested by Antonio Lubin {La Diirina Commedia, 
Studi pfeparatofi, p. 219)^ who, however, made the curious error of 
not identifying the De Contemplatione of Richard wirii riie Benjamin 
major* 
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CHAPTER 11 


DANTE AND ST. AUGUSTINE 

I. Analogy between St. Augustine's De QuanHiate Animae and tbe 
general allegory of the Divim Commedia ; the moment of 
understanding in the ninth book of the Confessions. II. 
Augustinian dements in the Convivio and De Monorchia ; 
echoes of St. Augustine in the first canto of the Inferno ; 
Dante's thought, especially on the mystical side, profoundly 
and continuously influenced throughout the PurgaUmo and 
Paradiso by the De Docirina Christiana, the Cimfessions, 
and the De Civitate Dei, III. The position of St. Augustine 
in the poet's Empyrean Heaven. 

I 

We have heard Dante, in that passage of the Letter 
to Can Grande which is his defence of the mysticism 
of the Paradiso, appeal to St. Augustine in the De 
Quantitate Animae as one of his three chief authorities 
for the power of the human intellect to be so exalted 
in this life as to transcend the measure of humanity ' 
r-what Plotinus called the “ flight of the alone to the 
Abac.” 

tine De Quantitate Animae is a small book in the 
form of a dialogue, written by St. Augustine about 
388, Im than two years after his conversion. In it, 
towards the end,,, he traces the seven stages in the 

"■ * %. aS,' 
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soul’s progress from mere animatiou, through the life 
of the senses, rational life ** which is proper to man,” 
virtue, tranquillity or complete trust in God, and the 
desire of knowing what is true in the supreme degree, 
to the very vision and contemplation of truth.^ It 
is religion, he says, which joins the soul in the third 
stage, and begins to lead her; purifies her in the 
fourth; reforms her in the fifth; introduces her in 
the sixth; feeds her in the seventh: “ And this it 
doth, at one time more swiftly, at another more 
slowly, according as each is capable by love and 
merits.” • 

These seven stages, as Antonio Lubin first pointed 
out,* can be traced in allegory throughout the Divina 
Commedia. The first, that of “ animation,” is re- 
presented by Dante coming to himself at the open- 
ing of the poem; the second, the life of the senses, 
being his wanderings. The third stage, that of 
rational life, where religion joins the soul, is seen 
where Vergil, sent by the three blessed ladies in the 
Gjurt of Heaven to the poet’s aid, leads Dante 
through the Inferno. The Purgatorio represents the 
fourth stage, that of virtue,” where religion purifies 
the soul; while the Earthly Paradise corresponds to 
the fifth stage, tranquillity or complete trust in God, 
where it reforms the soul; at the close of yrhich 
Dante describes himself as “ reformed, even as new 

^De Quantitate AnmM, cap. 33. 

cap. 36. < 3 . Cowv.'^. a, 59-^4. • Op, eit., pp. 334-327. 
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trees renewed with new foliage, pure and disposed to 
ascend to the stars.” ^ The correspondence of the 
sixth stage, the desire of knowing what is true in the 
supreme degree (which St. Augustine calls ingresm), 
with the passage through the nine moving spheres, 
is sufficiently obvious; as also is that of the seventh, 
the very vision and contemplation of truth, in which 
religion feeds the soul, with the Empyrean, where 
Dante’s soul is fed with the vision of the Divine 
Essence: — 

“In this vision and contemplation of truth,” 
writes St. Augustine, “ which is the seventh and last 
stage of the soul (and not indeed a stage, but a certain 
mansion to which she comes by these stages), what 
shall I say of the joys, of the fruition of the supreme 
and true Good, of the perfect peace and breath of 
eternity? Certain great and incomparable souls, 
whom we believe to have seen and to see these things, 
have told as much as they judged meet to be told. 
I now dare tell thee that, if we steadfastly keep to 
the course which God enjoins upon us and which we 
have already begun, we shall come by His power 
and wisdom to that Supreme Cause, the supreme 
Author or first Beginning of all things.” > 
lliis is manifestly the passage to which Dante 
particularly refers in the Letter, and it is clear from 
the context that he rightly understands St. Augustine 
as speaking, primarily, not of the state of the Uessed 

» ftw*. xBdtt. i4a-i4S- ‘ D» ’QuamaU Animiu, cap. 33 . 
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in anotlier life, but of the mystical ascent oi^ 
human spirit in this. It is the same psychological 
situation which the great doctor depicts again, some 
nine years later, in the famous chapter of the ninth 
book t>f the Confessions^ where he and St. Monica, as 
they leaned in a certain window which looked into 
the garden of the house at Ostia, spoke together of a 
foretaste of the Beatific Vision, sighing after hoc 
momentum inteUigentiae, “ this moment of under- 
standing: — 

“ We were saying then: If to any the tumult of 
the flesh were hushed, hushed the phantasies of 
earth, and waters, and air; hushed, too, the heavens; 
and the very soul hushed unto herself, and pass 
beyond herself by not thinking of self; hushed all 
dreams and imaginary revelations, every language 
and every sign, and utterly hushed whatever exists 
only to pass away; since, if any should hear, all 
these are saying. We made not ourselves, but He made 
us that abideth for ever; if, having said this, they then 
were to be silent, having roused our ears to Him who 
made them, and He alone were to speak, not by them, 
but by Himself, that we m^ht hear His word, not 
through tongue of flesh, nor through voice of Angel, 
nor through sound of thunder, nor in the dark riddle ^ 
of a similitude, but were to hear Him whom in these 
we love. His very self without these; and even as we 
now stretch out ourselves, and, in rapid thought, 
touch that Eternal Wisdom that abideth over all, 
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if f;^8 co4d be continued, and other visicaa of jkind 
far unlike be withdrawn, and this one catch up, an d 
absorb, and bury its beholder amidst inward joys, so 
that our unending life might be such as was that 
moment of understanding for which we sighed: 
would not this be to enter into the joy of thy LordT » 
Tks moment of understandmg (the un punto solo 
of the fast canto of the Paradiso), in which the vision 
of the Divine should - catch up and absorb and bury 
m beholder amidst inward joys,” so that it should 
e the anticipation of the entry into the joy of the 
I^rd, wUch is Eternal Life, is the consummation of 
Ddntc s vision in the Empyrean#* 


II 

Dmte was profoundly inBuenced by the works of 
St. Augustme, whom, in the Dt Monaribrn, he classes 
amoi^ the inspired doctors of whom he wAtes : “ He 
who doubts that they were aided by the Holy Spirit 
mtW n„er saw their fruits, or, if he saw them, has’ 
^ them little.". Ahnost at the outset • 
the CtmvK he appeals to the Cmfasum, to the 
St. Augustine in justification of a man 
™^a^t hunself for the advmimge of othm: 

for the progress of his life, which was ftom bad 
to good, and feom good to better, and from better' 
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to best) he gave us example and teaching, which 
could not have been received through any other 
such true testimony.”* 

Both the De Monorchia and the Convivio show 
the influence of St. Augustine’s Dc Civitate Dei. 
Dr. Moore has noted that the two chapters in these 
works in which Dante extols the public spirit of the 
ancient Romans, their love for Rome and their self- 
sacrificing devotion for the common weal, are con- 
structed throughout upon the model of the analc^us 
chapter in Augustine.* The intention of the poet 
and that of the saint are essentially different; the 
one cites these heroic actions as proofs of a divinely 
inspired purpose in the Roman People subjecting all 
the world to itself; the other argues ; If the Romans 
did and endured so much for human glory and an 
earthly city, how much more should Christians 
despise all the vanities of this world for their eternal 
and celestial country, and suffer, without exaltation, 


^ Conv, i. 2t 101 -I lo. There are three quotations trom Stt Augustine 
m the Convivto, none of them sufficiently literal for certain identifica- 
tion: (a) nuUo i senia macola (Conv. i. 4, 67-68). which Dr, Moore 
refers to Con/, i, 7; (b) a passage concerning equity and the written 
law (Conv. iv. 9, 82-86), of which the source is indicated by Dr. Boffito 
in Augustine’s De Ltbero Arbifrio, i, 15. § 31 ; (c) on the acquisition of 
sdf^ntrol (Conv. iv. 21. 125-133). which roughly corresponds with 
Augustine’s De Beata Viia, cap. 4, §33. Cf. E. Moore. Studies in 
Dante, i. pp. 291-294. and G. Boffito. Dante, San/ Agostino, ed Egidio 
Colonna, pp. xii.^aEix. Though the express references to Augustine’s 
lyorhs in Dante are not very numerous, Boffito somewhat overstates 
the case when be says (op. cit., p. xix.) that Dante does not sem to 
have realised the greatness of this Father of the Church. 

*Conv. iv. 5, Mon. ii. 5, De Civ. Dei, v. 18; Moore, op. eit., i. p, x8S. 
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all things even to the shedding of their blood? But' 
his conclusion hardly differs hrom that of Dante: 
“Through that Empire, so wide and so enduring, 
and so renowned and glorious by the virtues of such 
great men, to their labours the reward which they 
sought was given, and to us were examples set of 
needful admonition; that if, for the most glorious 
City of God, we do not preserve such virtues as they 
for the glory of an earthly city, we may be pierced 
with shame, and, if we preserve them, may not be 
exalted with pride. For, as the Apostle says, the 
suferings of this present time are not worthy to he 
compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us 
(Rom. viii. i8). Of this human glory of the present 
time their lives were deemed sufficiently worthy. 
Wherefore even the Jews, who slew Christ (the New 
Testament revealing what was concealed in the Old, 
that the one true God should be worshipped, not for 
earthly and temporal benefits, which divine provi- 
dence vouchsafes alike to the good and to the bad, 
but for life eternal and everlasting gifts, and the 
society of that supernal City), were justly surrendered 
to thdr glory; that those who sought and acquired 
earthly glory, by any virtues whatsoever, might 
ccmquer those who, in their wickedness, slew and 
rejected the Giver of true glory and of the eternal 

It was probably from St. Augustine, in rite D/ 'V 

* D* dvitat* Dti, v. i8. 
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CiviUte D€it that Dante derived the conception, 
ascribed to Pythagoras, of the philosopher, not as the 
wise man, but as the lover of wisdom {non sapientty ma 
amatore di sapienza) ’ — o. conception which, coloured 
by the allegorical figuration of Boethius in the De 
Consolatione Philosophiaty becomes the basis of the 
Convwioy and, translated into the language and 
adorned with the imagery of the love-poets of the 
dolce stil nuovo, takes lyrical form in the allegorical 
Rime in honour of the mystical lady of the poet’s 
worship, whose body is wisdom and whose soul is 
love. 

Again, in the De Monarchia, St. Augustine is cited 
-on the two ways of going astray as to the mystical 
sense of the sacred Scriptures; “ either by seeking 
for it where it is not, or by taking it otherwise than 
it should be taken ■ — 

“ Concerning the first, Augustine says in the Ciiy 
of God: ‘ Not all those things, which are related as 
havmg happened, are also to be thought to signify 
something; but on account of those which do signify 
something, those also which signify nothing are added. 
For only with the ploughshare is the earth broken 
up; but, that this may be done, the other parts of 
the plough are also necessary.’* Concerning the 
second, he likewise says, in the Christian DoctrinSf 

^Conv, iii. ii, 22-54; Cicero, Tusctdanae Disputationes, v. 3; Per 
CtviiaU^Deit viii. 2. On this point, see esped^y Paget Toynbee, 
Danti Studies and Researches, pp. 92, 93: and cf. below, pp. 152-X54. 

* Mon, iii. 4, 45-72. • De Citfitate Dei, xvi. 2. 
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speakmg of Um who would find & moaning in dio 
Scriptures other than he who wrote them says^ that 
* he is so mistaken even as one who, deserting the 
way, comes nevertheless by a circuitous route to the 
place whither that road Irads.’ ^d he adds: * It 
should be pointed out to him, lest, by his habit of 
going astray, he may be forced to go into cross roads 
or even in the wrong direction’ * Then he indicates 
the reason why we must beware of this in the 
Scriptures, saying: * Faith will falter, if the authority 
of the Divine Scriptures is shaken.’ • ” 

The second quotation is less accurate than is usual 
with Dante; but his meaning is made clearer by 
comparison with the whole passage as it stands iui 
Augustine: — 

“ Whoever finds a meaning in the Scriptures other 
than that of him who wrote them, is deceived, albeit 
they lie not; but, nevertheless, if he is so mistaken 
in his interpretation as to build up charity, which ^ 
the end^of the commandment,* he goes astray even 

‘ Do Jkuifim Ckristiam, i. 36. 

* IbU,, L 37. Just before, St Angnetine speaks of a vhOi 
finding his interpretntim contradicted by other passages in the 
Scripttnes, perceives tiiat it cannot be true, and " loving his oim 
oinnirm, be^ to be mere angry vith the Scripture tbuti with himself." 
Ct Par. xiii. ii8m20; — 

" Perch'egl* incontca che pit volte piega 
L'opinion corrente in falsa parte, 

E poi I'aSetto lo intdletto lega." 

' That is, if, by his mist^en interpnetatioa, he finds things in dw 
Sctiptares which hdp to stimulate love of God and our 
which U tktfiOfimg of OK taw (Rom. xiii. to). ' 
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as caie who, through error desertiug the way, reaches 
al} the same, by the fields, the place whither that 
road leads. He is, nevertheless, to be corrected, and 
it should be pointed out to him how much more 
useful it is not to leave the way, lest, by his habit of 
wandering, he may be forced to go into cross roads 
or even in the wrong direction.” ^ 

There is a remarkable analc^ between the con- 
dition here described by St. Augustine and the 
^position of Dante himself in the first canto of the 
Injemo, where he has abandoned the veraee via, and 
nevertheless finds a bene in the dark wood, which 
was to prove to be for the building up of charity. 
And Vergil comes to correct and point out his error, 
according to Augustine’s indication. The analogy is 
emphasised by Dante’s own words that follow his 
quotation : “ I say that, if such errors proceed from 
ignorance, they should be pardoned after careful 
rebuke, even as a man is to be pardoned who should 
be scared by a lion in the clouds • which inevitably 
reminds us of the poet’s own fear at the sight which 
appeared to him of a lion: — 

Questi parea che contra me venesse 
Con la test' alta, e con rabbiosa fame, 

SI che parea che I'aer ne temesse." * 

» Ds DoOfina Christiana, L 36. Cf. Moore, op. i. p* 291, and 
Wick$teed,in T. C* LiUin Works Dante, p. 240. Dr, Moore points out 
that Conv. iv. 12 (181-200) contains a remini^nce of thift passage. 

• Mon. iii. 4, 72-76. 

* Ife seemed that he wore coming against me. with head uplifted, 
shd with raging hunger, so that the air appeared to be afraid of hixn."^ 
/lyf. i« 46-48. 
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It is, however, the diritta via through life, rather 
than through the Scriptures, that Dante had lost, 
and we can hardly claim this passage as the starting 
point of the Divina Commedia. There is a more 
striking resemblance with the imagery of the first 
canto of the Injetno at the end of the seventh book 
of the Confessions, where St. Augustine writes : ** It 
is one thing from the wooded mountain-top to see 
our native-land of peace, and to find no road to it, 
and vainly to venture through pathless ways, while 
fugitive deserters besiege and lie in ambush round, 
with their captain, the lion and the dragon; and 
another to keep the road leading thither, which is 
guarded by the care of the celestial Emperor.” ^ 
Here, though in another connection, we have the 
wood and the lull, the beasts (which Dante trans- 
forms into the three spoken of by Jeremiah, v. 6, as 
preparing to tear the impenitent sinner into pieces), 
the two ways, and even the caelestis imperator, who, 
on the lips of Vergil, becomes quello imperador che 
lassU regna.* 

Further, the moral basis of the Purgatorio, its 
central conception of setting love in order, and the 
threefold division founded thereon, as also the 

^ Com/, vii. 21. 

i. 124. Boffito (op^ p. XV.) holds that this passage of the 
Confessions suggested to Dante ** rimpostatura o introduzione del 
poema/’ There is, I think, little to be said for the theory of Giovanni 
I^LSColi {SoUo il Vticms, pp. 523-544) that '' la fonte prima of the 
allegory of the Divina Commedia is Augustine's interpretation of 
Rachel and Leah, in Cofi^a Fau^um, xxii. 52-58. 
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spiritual law of ascent by which Dante mounts from 
sphere to sphere in the Paradiso, have all a direct 
Augustinian source. 

St. Augustine, in the De CivitaU Dei, defines virtue 
as the ordering of love, ordo amoris : — 

“ Every creature, since it is good, can be loved 
both well and badly; well, that is, when order is 
preserved; badly, when order is disturbed. If the 
Creator be truly loved, that is, if He Himself, not 
ought else instead of Him which is not He, be loved. 
He cannot be loved badly. For even Love itself is 
to be loved in orderly wise, whereby what is to be 
loved is loved well, that the virtue may be in us by 
which one lives weU. Therefore it seems to me that 
a brief and true definition of virtue is the Order of 
Lovei on account of which in the holy canticle the^ 
Bride of Christ, the City of God, sings: Set love in 
order in me'^ ^ 

And again, in the De Doctrina Christiana, he speaks 
of the order of love, ordo dilectionis : — 

“ He liveth justly and holily, who appraises things 
at their right worth; it is he who hath ordered love, 
so that he neither loves what is not to be loved, nor 
fails to love what is to be loved, nor loves too much 
what is to be loved less, nor loves equally what is to 

^ De Civitate Dei, xv. 22. la the Song of Solomon (iL 4), yrhere the 
English Bible reads, And his banner over me was love, the Vulgate has 
Ordinavit in me chariiatem, ** He set love in order in me.*' St Augustine 
uses the words amor, diiectio, charitas as practically synonymous. Cf. 
De Civitate Dei, xiv. 7. 
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be loved less or more, nor loves less or more what is 
to be loved equally.” ‘ 

Upon these two passages is mainly based the whole 
of Vergil’s discourse to Dante in the seventeenth 
canto of the Purgetorio (although, as I shall presently 
show, the starting point is from Dionysius). Whereas 
amore naturak^ the instinct or unconscious tendency 
to their good of irrational and inanimate creatures, is 
always “ without error ” ; amore d^animo, the conscious 
love or desire of rational beings, “ can err through 
an evil object, or through too little, or through too 
much vigour”:*— 

** Mentre ch’egli d ne* primi ben diretto, 

£ ne* second! sd stesso misura, 

Esser non pu6 cagion di mal diletto; 

Ma quando al mal si torce, o con pi^ cura 
0 con men che non d^ corre nel bene, 

Contra il iattore adopra sua fattura. 

Quinci comprender puoi ch’esser conviene 
Amor sementa in voi d*ogni virtute 
E d*ogni operazion che merta pene/' ^ 

The whole purgatorial process becomes the purga- ^ 
tion of the soul from disordered love, and hence 
the acquisition of virtue which is ordo amms. The 

v » De DoaHna ChfisHana, i. 27. * Purg. xvii. 94-96. 

* *• Whilst it is directed to the primal goods, and in the secondary 
mpderates itself, it cannot bemuse of evil delight; 

But, when it is perverted to evil, or, with more care or with less 
than it ^ould, runs towards the good, His creatnre works against the 
Creator. 

Hence canst thou onderstod that love must be the seed in yon of 
every virtue, and of every act that merits punishment.' '—JPafg* xvih 
97-ws. 
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threefold division of the seven terraces is based upon 
the origin of the seven capital vices in disordered 
love; loving what is not to be loved (perverted 
love as pride, envy, and anger) ; loving with too little 
love the good that is the goal of the mind’s desire 
(defective love as sloth); loving too much the good 
which is to be loved less, as being only the means 
for the preservation of the individual and the race 
(excessive love as avarice, gluttony, and lust). * 
Again, we read in the De CivitaU Dei : — 

** Why do we not feel in ourselves the love of that 
love by which we love whatever good we love? 
Because there is another love also, by which is loved 
what is not to be loved; * and this love he hates in 
himself, who loves that love by which that is loved 
which should be loved. For both can be in one man, 
and this is good for man, in order that, by the increase 
of the love whereby we live well, the love may die 
out by which we live ill, until all our life is made 
perfectly whole and changed to good. If we were 
beasts, we should love carnal life and what is accord* 
ing to its sensuality; that would be our sufficient 
good, and, when we had our good accor ding to thiwj 
we should seek nought else. Again, if we were trees, 
we could not, indeed, love anything with sensible 
motion, but would seem, as it were, to desire that 
whereby we were more fertile and copious in fruit. 

’ Pwg. xviL 106.139. For the impossilMUty of $elf.«atted. of. D» 
Doetnna CMsHmu, i. 24, *Cf. Pitrg. xvii. 
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If we were stones, or waves, or wind, or flame, or 
ought of that kind, without any sense or life, there 
would still not be lacking to us a kind of appetite, 
for our own places and order. For the movements 
of the weights are as the loves of bodies, whether they 
tend downwards through heaviness, or upwards 
through lightness; and as the body by weight, so is 
the soul borne by love, whithersoever she is borne.” ^ 
Here we have the germ of Dante’s mystical doctrine 
of the law of spiritual gravitation, that the soul is 
moved by love as the body is by its weight, the 
gravitation of the will being to what it loves. It is 
a favourite thought of St. Augustine, to which he 
gives fuller expression in the Confessions : — 

“ In Thy gift shall we rest; there shall we enjoy 
Thee, our rest, our place. Love lifts us up thither, 
and Thy good Spirit exalts our humbleness from the 
gates of death. In good will is our peace.* The 
body by its own weight strives towards its own place. 
Weight is not downward only, but to its own place. 
Fire tends upward, a stone downward. By their own 
weights are they urged, they seek their own places. 
Oil poured below water is lifted above the water; 

* De Civ, Deif xi. 28. 

* In bona voluntale, pax nobis esi, Pusey, perhaps remembering the 
most famous line of the Paradiso, renders this: " In Thy good pleasure 
is our peace/' 1 take it rather as meaning, our peace is in the good 
will that 18 inflamed by God, and in harmony with the Divine will. 
Of. th^ Vulgate version of Luke ii, 14: Ei in Urra pax hominibus bonae 
wduniaHs, If Augustine’s sentence is the verbal inspiration of Par. iii. 
85, it tends a little to support the now discredited reading: In la sua 
vokmkde b nostra pacs. 
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water poured above oil sinks bdow the oil. By 
their own weights are they urged, they seek their 
own places. Out of order they are restless; they are 
restored to order, and they are at rest. My weight is 
my love; by that am I borne, whithersoever I am 
borne. By Thy gift we are inflamed, and are borne 
upward; we are kindled, and we go. We ascend by 
the ascents in our heart, and sing a song of d^ees; 
by Thy fire, by Thy good fire, are we kindled, and 
we go; for we go upward to the peace of Jerusalem.” ^ 
This law of spiritual gravitation, whereby all things 
find their rest in order, the Jorma che Ptmiverso a Dio 
fa simiglianUy is the whole principle of Dante’s ascent 
in the first canto of the ParadisOy in accordance with 
which the purified soul mounts on the wings of love 
up to God: — 

** Neirordine ch*io dico sono accline 
Tutte nature, per diverse sorti, 

Piii al principio loro e men vicine, 

Onde si movono a diversi porti 
Per lo gran mar dell’essere, e ciascuna 
Con istinto a lei dato che la porti. 

Quest! ne porta il foco in vdr la luna, 

Questi nei cor mortali 6 permotore, 

Questi la terra in sd stringe ed aduna. 

Nd pur le creature che son fuore 
D'intelligenza quest’arco saetta, 

Ma quelle c’hanno intelletto ed amore. 

La prowidenza, che cotanto assetta. 

Del suo lume fa il ciel sempre quieto, 

Ndi qual si volge quel c’ha maggior fretta. 

^ Con/, xiii. 9 . 
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Ed ora % dto decreto, 

Cen porta la virtd di quella cordai 
,, Che cid che scocca drizaa in segno lieto. 

* ^ • V • * • 

" Non pd ammirar, se bene estimo, 

Lo tuo salir, se non come d’nn rivo 
Se d’alto monte scende giuso ad imo. 

Idmaviglia sarebbe in te, se privo 
D’impedimento gid ti fossi assiso, 

Come a tmra qoiete in foco vivo." ^ 

Also, in the De Doctrina Christiana, St. Augustine 
writes concerning the purification of the mind that 
it may see God:— 

“ Since that Truth is to be enjoyed, which liveth 
changelessly, and in it God the Trinity, the author 
and creator of the universe, provides for the things 
that He hath made; the mmd must be purified, in 
order that it may be able to gaze into that light, and 
to cleave to it when it has been beheld. Which purifi- 

^ III the order of which 1 speak all natures are inclined, by diverse 
lots, more and less near unto their Source; 

Wherefore they move to diverse ports over the great sea of being, 
and each with instinct given it to bear it on. 

** This bears the fire up towards the moon, this is the motive power 
in the hearts of mortal things, this binds together and unites the earth. 

*' Nor only the creatures that are cut oft from intelligence does this 
bow shoot, but those that have both intellect and love. 

The providence, that ordains all this, makes with its light the 
heaven ever still, witlun which revolves that which has the greatest 
speed. 

** And now thither, as to a site decreed, the virtue bears us hence of 
that cord. Whidi directs ^ that it impels to a joyous mark. . . . 

** Thou shonldst not marvd more, if I deem rightly, at thine ascent, 
than at a river, if from a hifh inoontain it falls downward to the bape, 

^'Harvd were it in thee, if, freed from impediment, thou badst 
settled below, even as stillness on earth in a Uviag flame/*-^JPer« i. 
tOShiad, 136-141. 
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cation we deem to be, as it were, a kind of ambulation, 
or navigation towards our native-land.” * 

In this description of purgation as a kind of sea- 
voyage, quasi navigatio ad patriam, we are inevitably 
reminded of the little vessel that conveys 
and the other spirits over the sea from Tiber’s 
mouth to the shore of Purgatory, and of the poet’s 
frequent recurrence to similar imagery throughout 
the Purgatorio.^ A clearer echo of this passage is 
heard in the last canto of the ParadisOy where the 
poet’s purified vision not only enters the Light that 
is the very truth, but is united to it, aU powers of 
spiritual vision being actualised therein: — 

'' Chd la mia vista, venendo sincera, 

£ piii e pitk mtrava per lo raggio 

Dell*alta luce, che da sd d vera. 

¥ 

• • • * * 

** lo credo, per Tacume ch'io soffersi 
Del vivo raggio, chlo sarei smarrito, 

Se gli occhi miei da lui fossero aversi. 

E mi ricorda ch’io fui pit ardito 
Per questo a sostener tanto, ch'io giunsi 
L’aspetto mio col valor infiuito. 

O abboudante grazia, ond'io presunsi 
Ficcar lo viso per la luce etema 
Tanto, che la veduta vi consunsil * 

* D$ Loctnna Chtisiiana, i. lo {Advidendum Dmm purgandus animus)* 
^Purg. ii. 25-42, 100-105; viii. 1-6; xii. 4-6; xvii. 76-78, 85-87, 
Cf. Ihe story told by St. Gregory [Diahgues, iv. 35) of the maa who, 
at the point ^ death, bad a vision of a ship ready to convey his soul 
and that of his friend to Sidly. Augustine is. of course, not spealdng 
^ Purgatory, but of the purification of the soul in li|e, 

• " For my sight, becoming pure, was entering mate and more 
th^gh tto ray of that high Light, which in itself is true. ^ . . 

. "I believe Uiat, through the heennem that I endured of the 
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In the seventh book of the Confessions^ we find 
that famous sentence, of such profound mystical 
significance: “1 did not abide to enjoy my God; 
but I was caught up unto Thee by Thy beauty, and 
soon dragged from Thee by mine own weight, and 
sank down with sighing into these lower things. 
Ihis weight was carnal custom; but with me was 
still the memory of Thee.” ^ This pondus, of con- 
suetudo camalis, is that of which St. Peter speaks 
to Dante in the Stellar Heaven : E tu, figUuol, che per 
lo mortal poTtdo ancor giit tomerai ; * and, indeed, the 
whole correspondence with Dante’s state of mind at 
the end of the poem, after possa has failed the dUa 
fantasiaf is sufficiently clear. St. Augustine’s words 
give a deeper explanation to the third part of the 
VUa Nuova, the part (so manifestly on a lower level 
than the rest of the book) which contains the episode 
of Dante’s incipient love for the pietosa donna, the 
“ compassionate lady ” of the window. A recent 
student of the psychology of mysticism well writes: 
** Each step towards the vision of the Real brings 

living ray, I should have been lost if mine eyes had turned aside 
from it 

And I remember that 1 was the bolder, for this^ to sustain so far 
that I united my gaze with the infinite Worth. 

O grace abundant by which 1 presumed to fix my gaze through 
the etmal light so far t^t 1 consumed my power of vision therein I ** 
— P«r. xxxaii. 5S-54, 76-84. 
vii. 17. 

*Par. xxvii. 64: And thou, son, who through thy mortal weight 
shilt again return below.*’ 

* Per. xxxiii. 142, 
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with it a reaction. The nascent transcendental 
powers are easily fatigued, and the pendulum of 
self takes a shorter swing.” ^ In this episode we 
have essentially what might be called a troubadour 
version of the psychological situation depicted by St. 
Augustine: the soul dragged down for a while from 
the true beauty by the weight of carnal custom. 
And as, with Augustine, the memory of that divine 
Beauty remains; so with Dante: Maggiore desiderio 
era lo mio ancora di ricordarmi de la genulissima donna 
mia, che di vedere costei, “ Greater desire was mine 
still to bethink me of my most gentle lady, than to 
behold this one”;* and the remembrance finally 
triumphs, in the Jorte itnaginazione, the ” stroi^ 
imagination ” of Beatrice as she had first appeared 
to his eyes, “with those crimson raiments,” the 
mystic hue of love, an anticipation of that “ colour 
of living flame,” in which she is to appear robed in 
the Earthly Paradise.* 

Among the passages in the Divina Commedia 
which seem directly inspired by St. Augustine, 
is the pathetic terzina addressed by Statius to 
Vergil: — 

" Facesti come quei che va di notte, 

Che porta il hime retro, e sS non giova, 

Ma dopo sS fa le perscme dotte." * 

> Evelyn Underhill, Mysticism, p. 215. 

• r. W. § 39. • V. W. § 40; Purg. Ksx. 33. 

* " Thou didst like he who goes by night, who bears the light buKinH, 
and aids not himseli, but makes those wise that follow him.’*— Ptirg. 
xxh. 67-69. 
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As Scartazziiu firet pointed out, this seems suggested 
by a sentence in the Confessions: “ I had my bade 
to the %ht, and my lace to the things that were 
enlightened; whereby my face itself, with which 
I perceived the things enlightened, was not en- 
lightened.’* ' 

Again, the beautiful passage in the fourth canto of 
the Paradiso, where the poet speaks of the intellectual 
search for truth, the inspiring force of the difficulties 
that arise in this quest, dosely corresponds with what 
St. Augustine says concerning the divine purpose in 
concealmg the meaning of passages in the Scriptures 
under the veil of mystery, in order that man may be 
incited to investigation; more particularly, perhaps, 
with a sentence in the Confessions, where we have 
an image resembling that of Dante’s, of the wild 
animal resting in its lair: ‘‘ For not in vain didst 
Thou will the dark secrets of so many pages to be 
written. Have not those forests their harts, with- 
drawing themsdves therein, and ranging and walking 
and feeding, lying down, and ruminating I ” *— 

“ lo veggio ben che giammai mm si sazia 
Nostro intdletto, se H ver non lo illnstra, 

Di fnor dal qual nessun veto si spazia. 

Fosasi in esso, come fiera in lustra, 

Tosto che giunto l*ha: e giugner poollo; 

Se non. ciaacan disio aat^Aie Jmstra. 

> C9>f. hr. i6. But cL Moore, op. tU., i. p. 293; Boffito, op. ck„ p. zv. 

* Coi^. xi. 2. a. D0 IhOrtna CMtficma, ii. 6, and Do Vera B^gioHe, 
cap. If. 
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Nasce per qadlo, a goisa di rampoUo, 

A pi£ dd veto il dnbbio: ed i natora, 

Ch’al sommo pioge noi di coUo in coUo.” ^ 

The opening lines of Beatrice’s discourse, at the 
be ginnin g of the twenty-ninth canto of the Paradisoy 
have likewise a decided Augustinian colour. The 
conception of God’s eternity, dove s*appunta ogni ubi 
ed ogni quandoy “in which every where and every 
when is brought to a point,” * seems to condense St. 
Augustine’s doctrine on the subject into a single 
line.’ And the philosophical account of the creation 
that follows, though drawing elements from Plato as 
well as from Dionysius and Aquinas,’ is in accordance 
with the explanation of the beginning of the book 
of Genesis in the Confessions : — 

Non per avere a sd di bene acquisto, 

Ch’esser non pu6, ma perchd suo splendore 
Potesse, risplendendo, dirt Subsisto ; 

In sua etemiti di tempo fuore, 

Fuor d’ogni altro comprender, come i piacque, 
S’aperse in nuovi amor I’etemo amore. 

Nd prima quasi torpente si giacque; 

Chd nd prima nb pc^cia procedetie 
Lo discorrer di Dio sopra quest'acque.” ^ 

^ I see well that our intellect is never sated, unless the Truth 
illumines it, outside of which no truth finds place. 

It rests m it, as a wUd beast in its lair, as soon as it hath reached it; 
and it can reach it; otherwise, all desire would be in vain. 

For this springs up, in fashion of a shoot, questioning at the foot 
of the truth; and it is nature, which to the summit urges us from hill 
to hill." — Pat, iv. 124-132. Cf. the striking passage from Abelard’s 
Sio U Non, quoted below, p. 1x3. 

• Par. xxix. 12. • Conf, xi, 10-13. * Cf. below, p. 107* 

* " Not to have acquisition of good to Himself, which cannot be, 
but that His splendour might, as it glowed, say: I am ; 

" In His eternity, outside of time, outside of every dther limit, 

6< S 
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“Of the fulness of Thy goodness,” writes St. 
Augustine, ** doth Thy creature subsist, that a good, 
which could profit Thee nothing, nor because of Thee 
was equal to Thee, might nevertheless, since it could 
be made out of Thee, not lack being.” ^ “ But what 
Thou didst say in the beginning of creation : Let there 
he light, and there was light; not unfittingly do I 
understand of the spiritual creature; for there was 
already a kind of life for Thee to illumine, but as it 
did not deserve of Thee that it should be such a life 
which could be illumined, so neither, when it now 
was such, did it deserve of Thee that it should be 
illumined. For neither might its formless state please 
Thee, unless it became light; not by existing, but 
by beholding the illuminating light and by cleaving 
to it; so that it owed to nought, save to Thy grace, 
that it liveth and that it liveth blessedly.” * “ Thou, 
who alone art eternal, didst not begin to work after 
innumerable spaces of times; for all spaces of times, 
both those which have passed and those which shall 
pass, neither depart nor come, unless through Thee 
working and abiding.”’ “But if any one’s flying 
imagination wander through the images of past times, 
and wonder that Thou, God almighty and creating 
all and all-sustaining, the artificer of heaven and 

M {teased ' Him, the eternal Love uniolded Himseli in new 
laves. 

** Mar beiofe did He lie as ii inactive; tor neither before not after 
did proceed the moving of God npon these waters."— Par. adz. 13-31. 

‘ Ctmf. siii. a. ' ‘Con/, ziii. 3. ‘Cat/, vii. 13. 
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earth, didst abstain from so great a work, before 
Thou madest it, for innumerable ages; let him awake 
and take heed; for he wonders at a delusion. For 
whence could innumerable ages have passed by, which 
Thou didst not make, since Thou art the author and 
creator of all ages? Or what times should there 
have been, which were not created by Thee? And 
how might they pass by, if they had never been? 
Since, therefore, Thou art the worker of all times, if 
there was any time before Thou madest heaven and 
earth, why is it said that Thou didst abstain from 
working? For that very time hadst Thou made; 
nor could times have passed by, before Thou madest 
time. But if, before heaven and earth, there was no 
time, why is it asked what then Thou didst? For 
there was no then^ when time was not; nor dost Thou 
in line ;.^cede time: otherwise. Thou wouldst not 
precede 'll! times. But Thou precedest all times 
past, by the loftiness of an ever present eternity, and 
surpassest all future times, because they are future, 
and, when they come, they will be past; but Thou art 
the saiMy and Thy years shall not fail (Hebr. i. 12). 
Tny years neither go nor come; but these of ours 
both go and come, that all may come. Thy years all 
stand together, for they abide; nor are those that go 
excluded by those that come, for they pass not away; 
but these of ours shall all be, when they shall all be 
no more. Thy years are one day; and Thy day is 
not daily, but to-day, for Thy to-day yields not to 
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tomorrow, nor succe^ to yesterday. Thy to^y 
is eternity; therefore didst Thou beget the Co-ctemal, 
to whom Thou saidst: fhis day have 1 begotten ^hee 
(Ps. ii. 7). All times didst Thou make, and before all 
dmes Thou art, nor in any time was not time.” ^ 

And the Spirit of God mooed upon the face of the 
waters (Gen. i. 2 ). For St. Augustine, as for Dante, 
these waters signify the formless matter, in which 
** there was nothing, neither colour, nor figure, nor 
body, nor spirit * the materia prima^ when the earth 
was without form, and void^ and darkness was upon 
the face of the deepy over which the Spirit of God 
moved, as the will of the artificer moves over the 
wood or other thing subjected to his operation,” to 
bring all things into being, to turn to Him from whom 
they then had their degree of life, and to have that 
life rendered beautiful in His light.’ 

It is with an argument from the De Civitate Dei 
that Dante answers St. Peter’s question in the 
Stellar Heaven, concerning the miracles of the New 
Testament and the Apostolic age as a proof of the 
divine character of C^iristianity: — 

“ It is incredible that Christ should have risen 
again in the flesh, and have ascended into heaven 
with that flesh; it is incredible that the world should 
have bdieved a thing so incredible; it is incredible 
t^t men despised and lowly, scanty in number and^ 

' O' 

* Conf. 3d. 1$. • Conf. idi 3. ■ 

. ' * €onf. 3031 . a-4; De CeneH ad Li^teram, liber imperfeetus, cap. 4, {i^; ^ 
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uoleamedy shoiild have been able so efficaciously to 
perauade the worlij, and even the learned therein, of 
n thing so incredible. . . . The world believed on 
aca>unt of a little band of despised, lowly, and ignorant 
men, because in such contemptible witnesses the Deity 
itself persuaded much more wondrously. For the 
arguments wherewith they convinced were wondrous 
deeds, not words; and those, who had not witnessed 
the resurrection and ascension of Christ, believed 
those who affirmed that they had seen it, not merely 
because they said so, but also because they wrought 
wonderful signs. ... If men believe not that the 
Apostles of Christ worked tliese miracles, too, that 
they might be believed when they preached the 
resurrection and ascension of Christ, for us this one 
great miracle is sufficient — that the whole world 
believed it without any miracles.” » 

Thus Dante: — 

lo udii poi: * L’antioa e la novella 
Proposizion che cosi ti conchiude, 

Perch^ Thai tu per divina iavella ? ’ 

Ed io: * La prova che il ver mi dischiude 
Son Topere seguite, a che natura 
Non scaldd ferro mai, n^ battd incude.’ 

Rispoato fummi: * Di’, chi t'assicura 
die quell’opere fosser ? Qnel medesmo 
Che vuol provazai, non altri, il ti giura.* 

* Se il mondo si i^olse al Cristianesmo/ 

Civiiaie Dei, xxii. 5. Cl also. xxii. 8; In eisdem quippe 
vmutoimis libris cuncta conscripta sunt, et quae facta sunt, et propter 
credeadam lacta sunt.^ 
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Diss’io, * $ea» niiracdi, qneat'ono 
£ tal, die gH attri noa sono Q centesmo; 

Chd ta e&trasti povero e digiune 
In campo, a seminar la bnona pianta, 

Qie fa gi4 vite. ed ora 6 fatta prono.’ " ^ 

As we should expect, the chapter of impassioned 
eloquence with which the De Civitate Dei closes, de 
aeUma felicitate Civitatis Dei sabbatoque perpetuo^ 
finds echo in the Divina Commedia. “ Who is sufficient 
to think,*’ cries St. Augustine, ’’ much more to utter, 
what will be also the degrees of honours and glories 
for the rewards of merits ? It is not, however, to be 
doubted that there will be such degrees. And also 
that blessed City will see this great good in itseli^ 
that no inferior wUl envy any superior, even as now 
the other Angels do not envy the Archangels; and 
no one will wish to be what he has not received, 
although he be united by a most peaceful bond of 
concord to him who has received, any more than in 
the body the eye wishes to be the finger, when a 
peaceful companioning of the whole flesh holds 
together both members. So, therefore, one will have 

^ I heard then; ' The old and the new proposition that so convinces 
thee, wherefcnre dost thou hold it lor the word of God ? * 

And I: 'The proof that discloses the truth to me are th# works 
that followed, for which nature never heated iron nor beat anvil/ 
Answer was made me: 'Say, who assures thee that those works 
wm? That very same that needs be proved, none other, swears it 
to thee/ , 

** ' If the world was turned to Christiaxidty,’ 1 said, ' without miracles, 
this one is such, that the others are not the hundredth part; 

" * For thou didst enter poor and fasting into the field . to sow the good 
plant, that was once a vine and now is become a thorn.* xaiv. 
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a lesser gift than another, that he may have this 
gift also, to wish for no more.” » 

Thus, Piccarda Donati to Dante in the first sphere, 
the heaven of the Moon : — 

Frate, la nostra volont^ quieta 
Virtii di cariti, che fa voleme 
Sol quel ch’avemo, e d’altro non ci asseta. 

Se disiassimo esser pid supeme, 

Fdran discord! li nostri disiri 
Dal voler di colui che qui ne ceme, 

Che vedrai non capere in questi giri, 

S'essere in caiitate d qui necesse, 

£ se la sua natura ben rimiri. 

Anzi 6 formale ad esto beato esse 
Tenersi dentro alia divina voglia. 

Per ch'una fansi nostre vogUe stesse. 

Si che. come noi sem di soglia in soglia 
Per questo regno, a tutto il regno piace. 

Com’ alio Re ch’a suo voler ne invoglia; 

£ la sua volontate d nostra pace: 

£lla 6 quel mare al qual tutto si move, 

Cid ch’ella crea e che natura face.” ^ 

And, similarly, Justinian in the second sphere, 
the heaven of Mercury; — 

^ De Civitate Dei, xxii. 30. 

* ** Brother, the power of charity contents our will, and makes us 
long only for what we have, and gives ns thirst for nought else. 

If we desired to be more exalted, our desires would be discordant 
with the will of Him who sets os here. 

Which thou wilt see has no place in these circles, if to abide in love 
be here necessity, and if thou well considerest love's nkture. 

" Nay, it is essential to this blessed existence to keep oursdves within 
tiie divine will, whereby our own wills are themselves made one. 

" So that, as we are from grade to grade throughout this realm, to 
the whole realm gives joy, as to the King who sets our wills to His 
own will; 

" And Hb will is our peace; it is that sea to which all moves, that it 
creates and that nature makes." — Par. iiL 70-87. 
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“ Ma Ad commensurar dei nostri gaggi 
Col merto, d parte di nostra letizia, 

Terchd non li vedem minor maggi. 

Quindi addolcisce la viva giustma 
In noi rajffetto sl» che non si pnote 
Torcer giammai ad alcuna neqnizia. 

Diverse voci ian gid dolci note; 

Cos! diversi scanni in nostra vita 
Rendon dolce armonia tra queste rote.** ^ 

“ IJJeither, therefore,” continues St. Augustine, 
** shall they not have free will, because sin shall not 
delight them. Rather shall it be more free, being 
freed h'om the delight of sinning to an indeclinable 
delight of not sinning. For the first free will which 
was given to man, when he was first created righteous, 
could not sin, but could also sin; but this last shall 
be more potent than that, in as much as it shall be 
unable to sin. But this, too, by the gift of God, not 
by the possibility of his own nature. For it is one 
thing to be God; another to partake of God; God, 
by His nature, cannot sin; he who partakes of God 
receives from Him that he cannot sin.”* And, 
further on: “The free will, therefore, of that City 

^ " But in the commeasuting of our rewards with our merit, is part 
of our joy, because we see them neither less nor xnore« 

Thereby the living Justice so sweetens afi^tion in us, that it can 
never be drawn Mtray to any sinfulness. 

" Diverse voices make on earth sweet melody; so diverse seats in 
hie rend^ sweet harmony amoxig these spheres.'* — Par, vi. iiS-xsd. 

^Atigtt^ine's whole idea of this fiovissimt^fn Hberum arbiinum, in 
this chapter, interprets Banters lib$ro, dritto e sano i tuo a^Urio {Purg, 

. xxviL 140). For free will in the blessed, of. Par, xxx, 73-75:— 

" Xo veggio ben, diss'io, sacra lucema. 

Come Ubero axnore in quests corte 

^ Bista a seguir la prowidensa eterna/* 
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unQ be both one in all and inseparable in each, freed 
from all evil, and fihed with all good, enjoying un- 
failingly the blesse^ess of eternal jo}^, oblivious of 
fruits, oblivious of punishments; but not for that 
so oblivious of its liberation, as not to be grateful to 
its Ddyiverer. As far as pertains to rational know- 
ledge, there will be memory even of its past evils; 
but as far as regards the sense of experience, it will 
be altogether unmindful.” ^ 

Upon this is based Dante’s conception of the 
purified lovers not remembering their past sins as 
personal experience, but as a source of joy in the 
divine ordination: — 

** Non per6 qui si jpente, ma si ride; 

Non della colpa, ch^a mente non toma, 

Ma del valor ch’ordind e provvidc, 

Qui si rimira nell'arte che adoma 
Cotanto effetto, e discemesi il bene 
Per che al mondo di su quel di gii& toma/’ ^ 

The latter terzina echoes St. Augustine’s words at 
the beginning of the same chapter, that the harmonies 
of body and soul, with the other great and wonderful 
things seen in that eternal felicity, « shall kindle the 
rational minds with the delight in ordained beauty 
into the praise of so great an Artificer.” • 

^ De Civ. Dsi, xadi. 30. 

. • ” Yet here we repent not, but we smile; not for tiie fault, which 
tetunis not to memory, but for the Power that ordained and provided. 

" H^e we gaze upon the Art that gives beauty to so great a reeult. 
and perceive the good whereby the world below corresponds with 
timt above/'— -Pan ix. 103-108, a. Mother Julian of Norwich, cap, $21 
Thou okalt see ihyself, that alt manner of thing shall be well, 

* JOe Civ, Dei^ xxii. 30, ad init. 
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III 

Although Dante was dearly influenced by St. 
Augustine mainly on the mystical side, his reference 
to him in the De Monorchia^ as one of the doctores^ 
shows that he regarded him as a theologian rather 
than as a contemplative.^ As such, he might have 
been expected to appear among the twenty-four 
spirits who form the double garland of sempiternal 
roses in the fourth heaven; but we do not see him 
there, nor among any of the groups of souls who 
descend into the moving spheres to meet the poet as 
he ascends. It has been stated that, until the 
seventh heaven, the sphere of the contemplatives, is 
reached, Dante sees no spirit who was not officially 
canonised at the date of the poem. This, 1 think, is 
open to question;* but, in any case, St. Augustine 
does not personally enter the scene until the vision 
of the Empyrean, the true Paradise, where, in the 
cdestial Rose, he is enthroned in the descending line 
that begins with St. John the Baptist. Here is he 
the fourth in order, St. Francis being second, and 
St. Benedict third.* 

This order is obviously the reverse of the chrono- 

1 Mdw. iii, 5, S7. 

^Cf. S. F«rrari» U P»ttdiso di Dawte, p. 17. Anselm was Gertainly 
not canonised until later, but both Dionysius and John Chrysostom had 
been honoured as saints from an earlier epoch. 

* Piw, xxxii. 34*36. 
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logical. Dr. Moore suggests that St. Augustine 
‘‘seems to be selected rather from lus traditional 
connection with the great monastic order of Augus- 
tinians, an^ with hermits and sdlitaries in particular, 
than for his eminence as a theologian.’*^ The 
Augustinian friars had been united into one body 
by Martin IV. in 1284, a few years before the date of 
the Divina Commeiia / and, in the Convivioy we find 
St. Augustine similarly associated with St. Benedict, 
St. Francis, and St. Dominic, as the founder of a 
religious order.* But this does not quite explain 
the position that he holds in the Empyrean relatively 
to St. Francis and St. Benedict. 

Some light is, I think, thrown upon the question 
by observing the position of the three saints, in 
relation with the opposite dividing line in the celestial 
Rose — the line that passes down from the throne of 
the Blessed Virgin and is composed of the women of 
the Old Testament. St. Francis, in whose person 
the memory of Christ’s passion was renewed, and 
who represents the renovation of the life of evangelical 
perfection,* is opposite to Eve, restored to the beauty 
that was hers before the fall; St. Benedict, the great 
contemplative, is opposite to Rachel, the type of 
contemplation, or “ reason illumined by divine revela- 
tion ” ; while the position of St. Augustine corresponds 
with that of Sarah. Now there is a certain tendency 

^ Op. cU., i. p. 391. * Conv. iv, 38 . 68 - 70 . 

* Ubertino da Casale. Athof Vitae Crucifijtae, 6. init. 
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among mediaeval writers to take Sarah as a type of 
the official Oinrch, more particularly of the official 
Latin Church,^ and the place of St. Augusti|te opposite 
to hmr seems, therefore, to mark him (as in the De 
Monorchia) as a doctor of the Church, an official 
exponent of her theology. Dante’s idea, then, in 
thd relative order of these three saints, may well be 
that, while theology is a sacred thing, contemplation 
is higher, and the perfect imitation of Christ, re- 
presorted by St. Francis, is higher still. 

€1 Isidore of SeviUei QiiaesHones in Veins Testamentum, cap. 14 and 
cap. 16; Bede, In Pentateuchum, Genesis, cap. io; Joachim of Flora, 
Concatdia navi ae veieris Testamenti, & 18, x8 v. 
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CHAPTER III 


DANTE AND DIONYSIUS 

I. Dsnte’s silence concerning the non>Christiaa Neo*FIatonists; 
edioes of Plotinus, from St. Augustine, in the Patadiso; 
other Neo-Platonic currents in Dante’s vorks. 11 . Dante’s 
conception of Dionysius; his sources for the Dicmysian 
doctrines. 111. Influence of the De Caelesti Hierarchia upon 
the Divina Ctmmeiia ; the nine orders of Angels and their 
ministry; the three ways of the m 3 rstic’s ascent to the 
fruition of God. IV. Influence of the De Divinis Nonttiibus 
upon tiie Paradiso ; the Divine light; the Divine likaiess; 
creation as emanation; the universality of love; the soul’s 
contemplation of all things in the vision of the First Cause. 


I 

It is, perhaps, a little strange that, with Dante’s 
knowledge of the De Civitaie Dei^ none of the non- 
Christian Neo-Platonists are even named in the 
Divina Commedia, Porphyry, for instance, is fre- 
quently mentioned in St. Augustine’s pages; but it 
may well be that the great doctor’s description 
would, in Dante’s estimation, suffice to exclude bim 
from the company of those virtuous spirits in the 
while casteUo of Limbo, who, “ if they were before 
Christianity, did not worship God aright.”* For 
St, Augustine represents Porph3ny as one who had 
some inkling of the truth, yet dared not defend it 

‘ li^. iv. ij. 
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against the cult of many gods; who contaminated 
the teaching of Plato with the impiety of the Chal- 
daeans; who, while professing himself a lover of 
virtue and wisdom, led men into most certain error, 
and, preferring the pride of vain knowledge, con- 
temned the saving humility of Christ in the Incarna- 
tion.^ It is true that certain denizens of the nobile 
Dioscorides, Seneca, Ptolemy, and Galen, 
not to speak of Avicenna and Averrogs — ^lived in the 
Christian era, even as Porphyry; but it would seem 
as though the conception of true ** lovers of wisdom,” 
like the Neo-Platonists, deliberately rejecting the 
Christian revelation, could find no place in the poet’s 
scheme. We might, not unreasonably, have expected 
an exception in the case of that fountain-head of 
mysticism, Plotinus, through whom “ Mysticism 
passed into Christian Theology, and became an im- 
portant element in the religion of the middle ages 
and of the modem world > for of him St. Augustine 
speaks as one of the more excellent philosophers, iUe 
magnus Plabmicus, whose view of the beatitude of the 
rational or intellectual soul in the fruition of the Divine 
Light is in agreement with the opening of the fourth 
Gospel.* But, even upon Plotinus, Dante is silent. 

Attention has rightly been directed to “ the funda- 
mental identity of the poet’s conception of the 

* Dt Civ. Dvi, X. 34, 36 > 38 . 

*Caird, The EvotuHon o/ Thtelofy in the Ondt PhSlotopkvrs, ii. p. 3io. 
a. Voa HS|pS, Tkv Mydieal Eltmvta 0 / RvHgion, iL p. 313. 

Dd, %. 3 . 
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beatific vision with the tdsion of the inteUij^ble 
world as figured by Plotinus.’*^ But this identity 
is common to all Giristian mysticism. **We have 
no quarrel on this point,** writes St. Augustine, 
“ with these more excellent philosophers. For they 
saw, and handed down copiously in various ways in 
their writings, that the immortals and we alike attain 
beatitude by the presence of a certain intelligible 
light, which to them is God, and is something other 
than themselves, by which they are illumined and 
made bright, and in the participation thereof they 
remain perfect and blessed. Often and in many 
places does Plotinus assert, expotmding the meaning 
of Plato, that that which they believe to be the soul 
of the universe hath not its beatitude from another 
source than ours, to wit, a light which it is not, but 
by which it was created, and from whose intelligible 
illumination it shineth intelligibly. He gives also a 
similitude to those incorporeal things from these 
visible and ample celestial bodies, as though that 
light were the sun and the soul the moon; for they 
deem the moon to be illumined by the presence of 
the sun. He says, then, that great Platonist, that 
the ratioixal soul (which is rather to be called the 
intellectual, of whose nature he understands the souls 
of the immortal and blessed to be, whom he doubts 
not to be dwelling in celestial abodes) hath no nature 
above itself save God who created the world, by 

* Thomaa Whittato. Th» NM~Ptaionistf, p. ipj. 
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■whom it, too, was made; nor is the blessed life and 
the light of the understanding of truth given to those 
supernal beings from any other source, th^T< that 
whence it is given jto us too; agreeing with the 
Gospel, where we read: There was a man sent from 
God, whose name was John. The same came for a 
witness, to hear witness of the Light, that aU men 
^trough him might believe. He was not that Light, but 
was sent to bear witness of that Light. That was the 
true Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world (John i. 6-9). In which difference it is 
cle^ly shown that the rational or intellectual soul, 
which was in John, could not be the light to itself, 
but shone by participation of another, which was the 
true Light. This, too, John himself expresses, where, 
bearing testimony to Him, he says: Of his fulness ’ 
have aU we received (i. 16).” ^ 

This striking chapter is echoed again and again 
m the Paradtso. Thus, St. Peter Damian answers 
Dante in the seventh sphere: — 

** Luce divina sopra me s’appnnta, 

Penetrando per qu^ta oud'io m’inventxt); 

La cui virtd, col mio veder conpuntai 
Mi leva sopra me taato, ch'io veggio 
La somma essenza deQa quale 6 munta. 

Quinci vien Tallegrezza, ond'io fiammeggio; 

PcrcM aUa vista mia, quaiit’ella ^ chiara/ 

La chiaritdi della pareggio.’* ^ 

‘ ^ D$ Civ, DH, iL 2, 

» “ mviM liijht conceotmteq itadf upon me, penetrating Uironeh 
tidiwIiBrm I am enclosed; ^ 

Ihe virtue, of vdtie&, eo^fsined vrith mine own sight, nphfts std 
9 o 
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.Again, m the imagery of the sun and moon, where- 
with the illumination of the blessed in the Stellar 
- Heaven is depicted: — 

** Quale nei pleniluuii sereoi ^ 

Trivia ride tra le ninfe eteme. 

Che dipingono il del per tutti i seni, 

Vid'io, aopra migliaia di lucerne, 

Un sol che tutte quante Taccendea, 

Come fa il nostro le viste supeme/* ^ 

And, yet again, in the figuration of the “ light of 
glory,” when the poet enters the Empyrean:— 

** Lume 6 lassii che visibile face 
Lo creatore a quella creatura, 

Che solo in lui vedere ha la sua pace * 


which is further developed in the vision of the final 
Canto.* When Dante wrote, the doctrine of the 
lumen gloriae, by which the rational or intellectual 
soul is made deiformis, “godlike,” and rendered 
capable of seeing God, the Divine Essence itself 
becoming the “ intelligible form ” of the intellect, was 
already a commonplace with scholastic theologians,* 

Dante’s knowledge of Plotinus was probably re- 

above myseU so far. that I see the supreme Essence from which it 
proceeds. 

" Thence comes the joy wherewith I flame,- for to my vision in 
proportion to its clearness, I make the clearness of my flame respond."— 
Par, xad. 83-90. ^ 


* As in the calm skies at fall moon Trivia smiles among the etwnal 
nymjAs, who paint the heaven through all its reaches. 

' thousands of lights, a Sun which all and 

each, even as ours does those stars on high."— /►ar. iririti 85-30. ' 

•"A light there is <m high that makes the Creator vMble to that 

peace."-J>ar. ,00-^, 

. Par. xxxid. 67-105. * a. Sumtiu TAeologiea. 1., q. ta, a. 5. 
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stricted to what he read of him in St. Augustine, and 
he does not seem to have been acquainted with the 
commentary of Macrobius on Cicero’s Somnium 
Scipionis, from which St. Thomas Aquinas drew 
a part of his information on the subject.^ Such 
passages in the Divina Commedia as that where, in 
the ninth sphere, the Angels are seen as circles of 
flame wheeling round the Point upon which “de- 
pends heaven and all nature,” which so closely 
resembles the Plotinian conception of the soul as 
a mobile circle, moved by desire round the centre 
which is God, upon which all things depend, and 
embracing Him as closely as she can, have an in- 
dependent Aristotelian derivation, though coloured 
by Dionysius.* There is, however, a strong Neo- 
Platonic current in Dante’s works, independent of 
Augustine, alike in the Convivio and in the Divina 
Commedia. Its direct source is twofold : the pseudo- 
Anstotelian De CausiSf and the Dionysian writings; 
and thus, in either case, ultimately harking back to 
Proclus. 

' Aquinas cites Plotinus in three articles of the Summa Theologica 
(I. ii„ q. 6i, a. 5; II. ii., q. 48, a. i; II. ii., q. 49, a. 3), on the cardinal 
virtues. In the first, he quotes him as saying that Jusitiia Dei est 
observatio legis aetemae in sttis operibut, -with which cf. Par, xxxii. 
SS* 57 > He refers again to Plotinus m the De nnitate inteUectm {Opera, 
ed. dt,, tom. xvi. p. 318), as teaching that the soul is the vents homo. 
In each case, the quotation is on the authority of Macrobius (Comm. 
fH Sdmntwm Sdpiofds, i. 8. ii. 13), and the words are not those of 
Plotinus himself. 

*Par, xaviiL 35-43; Aristotle, Mdaphysics, A, cap. 7, 1073; 
Plotinus, Enneai. iL 3, 3, and iv. 4, 16, Cf. Bouillet, Lee Bnniaies da 
PtoHn, i. pp. 450, 4 SS. 47 ^ 
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II 

¥ 

It is evident that, when Dante wrpte the ConvtPto, 
he knew nothing of Dionysius at first hand, and the 
Neo-Platonic elements In that work come exclusively 
from the De Causis} His earlier treatment and 
arrangement of the nine orders of Angels (Cono. ii. Q 
owe nothing to the De Caelesti Hierarchia^ and his 
allusion to Dionysius (if the “ Areopagite ” is really 
meant, as Dr. Toynbee and others hold, by Dionisio 
accademico), merely as one of the Platonists who 
referred substantial generation to the stars,* shows 
that this great mystic was then, to the poet, no more 
than a name. Addressing the Italian cardinals, 
Dante associates Dionysius with Gregory, Ambrose, 
Augustine, John of Damascus, and Bede, as the great 
doctors whom the clergy neglect for the more pro- 
fitable study of the decretalists.* In the Paradiso^ 
on the other hand, we can trace the infiuence of the 
Dionysian writings throughout. There is a specific 
reference to the Dg Caelesti Hierarchia {Dionysius de 
caelesti hierarchia loquens)y in the letter to Can Grande, 
in support of the statement that “ every essence and 
virtue proceeds from the primal one, and the inferior 
intelligences receive as from a radiating source, and 
render the rays of their superior to their own inferior, 

Toynbee. DanUe Dictionary (art. " De Causis'*); Wicksteed, 
The Convivio of Dante^ p. 146. * 

•Cow. ii. 14. 33-35. 


• Epist, viii. 7. 
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aft«: the iashion of mirrors.’* ^ The passage meant U) 
apparently diat in which Dionysius speaks of the 
membe^ of a hierarchy as “ divine images, mirrors 
most clear and spotless, receptive of the light from its 
source, and of the divine ray, and filled with the sacred 
infused radiance, and again manifesting this radiance 
ungrudgingly to those inferior to them, according 
to the divine laws.” • The poet unhesitatingly 
follows the mediaeval tradition that accepted these 
christianised Neo-Platonic works as the authentic 
utterances of St. Paul’s convert on Mars’ hill.* Thus, 
Dionysius appears in the sphere of the Sun, as “ he 
who in the flesh below saw deepest into the angelic 
nature and its ministry,”* and, in the crystalline 
sphere, Beatrice speaks of the yearning, the taitto 
disioy with which Dionysius contemplated these 
angelic orders, declaring that their right arrange- 
ment was among the mystical truths revealed to him 
by St. Paul himself; — 

" £ Dionisio con tanto disio 

A contemplar qnesti ordim si mise, 

Che li nomd e distinse com’io. 

Ms Gregoiio da Ini poi si divise; 

Onde, d tosto come I’occhio aperse 
In questo cid, di sS medesmo rise. 

I Epta. X. SI. With the couplmg oi Dionysius and the De Causu 
m this passage, cf. Surntna Theotopca, I., q. 55, a. 3. 

*Df Caritsh Httrarckta, in. ». 

* Acta, xvu. 34. It IS now generally reccHPUsed that the Dionysian 
writings were oompoeed at the end of the fifth or begmning of theauith 
centnry, and that their author bwrowed laigely from fooclus (who 
diadia4S5). X. ii$-iiy. 
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E se tanto segreto ver proferse 
Mortale in tena, non vogUo ch’ammiii; 

Chd chi il vide qnassd glid discoperse 
Con altro assai d^ ver di questi giri.** ^ 

St. Gregory, in his Homilies on the Gospels, refers 
to Dion3^ias as Dionysius jireopagitOf antiquus vide- 
licet et venerabilis pater ^ bat, being practically ignorant 
of Greek, is compelled to cite him at hearsay.* The 
slightly different arrangement of the nine orders which 
he there gives (in which the Virtues and Principalities 
change places) was afterwards followed by St. 
Bernard;* but Aquinas, while attempting to show 
that there is no real disagreement between Gregory 
and Dionysius, finally established the latter’s system.* 
It would seem, however, that Dante is here referring 
to the very different arrangement that Gregory had 
previously given in the Moralia, and which he himself 
had adopted in the Comivioy and he is thus repudiate 
ing his own previous error on the subject and that of 
St. Gregory at the same time.* 

' And Dlcnysitts with such great desire set himself to conteiiiplate 
these orders, that he named and distinguished them as 1. 

** But Gregory later departed from him; wherefore^ as soon as he 
opened his eyes m this heaven, at himself he smiled. 

And if a mortal on earth uttered so great a secret truth, I would 
not have thee marvel; for he who saw it up here revealed it to 
with much else of the truth about these circle8.”-^Piar. aaiviii. 1 30-1 39. 

* Horn, in Evangelia, ii. 54» § is. 

^De ConsitUrniiom, v. 4. Cf, below, pp, 128-130. 

* Contra Genitios, lii. 80; Summa Theol,, I., q. 108, a. 5 and a. 6. 

*Moralia, xxxii. 23, § 48; Conv. ii. 6. Cf. Giovanni Bttsndll, 

Vordine d$i con angelici nel Convivio e nel ParadisOt in the ByMMno^ 
N.S., xviu., pp. i27» 128. The three alternative arrangements exe 
therefore: (i.) Seraphim, Cherubim, Thrones; Dominations, Vkttteei 
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The original interpreter of the Dionysian doctrines 
to western* Christendom was the Irish monk and 
mystic, Joannes Scotus Erigena, in the ninth c^tnry. 
In the first half of the twelfth century, Hugh of St. 
Victor composed an elaborate commentary upon 
Erigena’s version of the De Caelesti Hierarchia. In 
the second half of the twelfth century, Joannes 
Sarracenus, the friend and correspondent of John of 
Salisbury, made a new translation of Dionysius direct 
from the Greek.^ In the thirteenth century, Albertus 
Magnus made Erigena’s version the basis of his own 
commentary, which includes all the works attributed 
to Dionysius.* St. Thomas Aquinas, in the Summa 
Theologicaf quotes Dionysius sometimes in the version 
of Erigena, sometimes in that of Sarracenus, but 
more frequently is independent of both, apparently 
translating, either directly or through a colleague, 
from the original Greek text; in his commentary on 
the De Divinis Nominibus, on the other hand, he 
follows and uses the translation of Sarracenus through- 

Powers; Principalities, Archangels, Angels (Dionysius, Aquinas, and 
the Paradiso); (ii.) Seraphim, Cherubim, Thrones; Dominatiilas, 
Principalities, Powers; Virtues, Archangds, Angels (Gregory in 
and Bernard); (iii.) Seraphim, Cherubim. Powers; Prind- 
palsties. Virtues, Dominations; Thrones, Archangels, Angels (Gregory 
in Mofolia and the Convivio), 

^ See his letter to John of Salisbury on his translation of the De 
Ceedeeti HUrarchia, in Migne, Joannis cognomine Sttfesbetiensis epwa 
ofimia (Paf. hat. cxdx.), coll. 143-144- 
* B. Alherti Magni o^ra omnia, ed. Borgnet, tom. xiv. This volfinie 
does not contam Albertus* commentary on the De Divinis Nominibus, 
which is still unpahhahed (cf . P. Mandonnet, Des icrUs autheniiques 4 e 
Thomas d' Again, p. 154), 
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out.^ Wlule that marvellous text-book of angelic 
lore,” the De Caelesti Hierarchia^ is the only Dionysian 
work to which Dante expressly refers, there are mani- 
fest traces in the Paradiso of the influence of the 
De Divinis Nominibus^ derived apparently from the 
version of Sarracenus and the commentary of Aquinas. 


Ill 

It is ultimately from the doctrines of Dionysius con- 
cerning the angelic hierarchies that Dante derived 
the conception upon which the spiritual structure of 
the Paradiso is mainly based. 

Dionysius combines the scriptural representation 
of Angels with the Neo-Platonic theory of emanations 
from the Divine Being, by making these emanations 
three hierarchies of celestial intelligences bearing the 
appellations of the nine orders which are given in the 
Old Testament prophets and the Pauline epistles.* 
The purpose or meaning of a hierarchy is the utmost 
possible likeness to God and union with Him, in 
proportion to the divine illuminations conceded to 
it; each Angel is a mirror that receives the beams of 

*/tt lQ>rum beati Dionysii de Divinis Nominibus eommeniaria, in 
Opera, ed, dt., tom. xv. Cf. De Rubeis, Dissertatio viii., cap. 3 (in 
vd. i. of the Leonine edition of St. Thomas, pp. cxxxv., cxxxvi). 

* Seraphim (Isa. vi.); Chervdnm (Ezek. x., xi., etc.); Thronee (Col. 
i. iQ; Dominions or Dominattons (Col. i. 16, Eph. i. 21}; Viriues, 
Bvrdiua (Eph. i. 21, Rom. viii. 38); Powers, i^ewtai (Col i 16, 
Eph. i. 21); PrineipaliHes (Col I 16, Eph. I 21. Rmn. viil 38); 
Archangels (i Thes. iv. 16, Jude 9); Angels (Rom, viil 38, etc., etc.). 
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die primal and sovereign light, and reflects them 
upon all, in> accordance with the divine plan for the 
government of the world, thus working to make each 
created thing, in its degree, like to God and united 
vrith Him.^ 

Hius Dante sees the nine orders as nine circles of 
flame, distinguished into three Umari or gerarchiit 
wheehng round the Point that symbolises the Divine 
Being:— 

** Lo incendio lor seguiva ogni scintilla; 

£d oran tante, che il numero loro 
Piti che il doppiar degli scacchi s'immilla. 
lo sentiva osannar di core in coro 
A 1 punto fisso che li tiene all’ ubit 
E terr 4 sempre, nel qual seznpre fdro. 


** Cosd veloci seguono i snoi igmi. 

Per simigliarsi al panto quanto ponno, 

£ posson quanto a veder son sublimi. 

** Questi ordini di su tutti rimirano, 

£ di gid vincon si che verso Dio 
Tutti tirati sono e tutti tirano.” ■ 

Hier„ iii. i-a. 

• “ Every spark followed their circle of flame, and they were so 
many that their number makes more thousands than the reduplication 
of the chess-board. 

•* I heard Hosannah rising from choir to choir to the fixed Point that 
holds them to that and ever shall hold, in which they have ever 
beeu, . « . 

$0 swifdy do they follow their own bonds, to liken fliiemselves to 
lhat Point as most tiiey can, and they can in measure as they are>^ 
exalted in vision. . . . 

** These orders all gaae upward, and downward so prevail that unto 
God all are drawn and an draw.*'-^Par. xxvni. 91*96, ioo*io2« 127*129^ 
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Ilik drawing of all things to God is eff^tod by 
the moving of the nine spheres, the mystical bamr[t<>f a 
whereby the Angels impress the likeness of the Divine 
ideas upon the universe, each of which is assigned to 
the rule and governance of one of the nine angplir 
orders.^ 

All the appellations of the celestial intelligences,” 
says Dionysius, “ have the indication of the godlike 
characteristic of each,” and manifest the special way 
in which it imitates the Divine likeness.* The name 
of each order depends upon its imitation or repre- 
sentation of some one of the Divine qualides or 
attributes, that, dijSFering in each as received, are 
identified in the Divine Essence. So in Dante, the 
specific spiritual quality of the souls that appear in 
each successive heaven, and, to some extent, the 
matters spoken of therein, are coloured by the 
function or characteristic denoted by the appellation 
of the angelic order that moves that sphere.® But, 
while adopting the division and arrangement intro- 
duced by Dionysius and followed by Aquinas in the 
Summa Theologica, Dante modifies it in the light of 

» Par. ii. 1 27-129. 

'Dt Gael. Hur.. vu. i. Albertos {op. eit.. p. 157) Uys stress npoa 
Dionysins here saying apptUaiions (in Erigena, eognomnoHonos) and 
not names (nomina), as referring only to the gifts from God whereby 
they are aUotted to these hierarchical grades, not to the natural 
charactensrics of the angelic orders, winch are not known to ns. 

• Cf. Lubin. op. eit.. pp. 455-469. and tny Dance’s Ten Heavens, 2nd 
ed., pp. 23-30. This association of souls with the orders is 

farted by St. Gregory. Norn, in Bvnngain. «. 34. 1 1 1. wlw. raSka 
nanw, places the contemplativos srith the Seraphim. 
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» 

a chapter in the De Consideratione of St. Bernard, 
upon which ’his actual figuration of each heaven is 
more closely based. 

Further, Dionysius teaches that the general function 
and characteristic of every angelic hierarchy, and the 
effect of the divine light which it receives and com- 
municates, are threefold: purifying, illuminating, 
and rendering perfect.^ Through this, the Neo- 
Platonic doctrine of the threefold mystical way came 
into western mystical theology and reached Dante: 
the familiar doctrine that the soul’s goal, the fruition 
of God, whereby the desire and will are made one 
with “ the Love that moves the sun and the other 
stars,” is attained by the three stages of purgation, 
illumination, and union. “ Threefold,” says the 
author of the Mystica Theologia, “ is this way to 
God; to wit, first, the purgative way, whereby the 
mind is disposed to learn true wisdom. The second 
way is called the illuminative, whereby the mind by 
pondering is kindled to the burning of love. The 
third the unitive, whereby the mind, above all under- 
standing, reason, and intellect, is directed upwards 
by God alone.” ■ 

Similarly, in the Divina Commedia, after the soul’s 
conversion (symbolised as effected by the passage 
through the Jnfento)^ we have these three stages in 
the mystic’s progress towards God: the purgative, 

^ De Gael, Hief„ iii 2. 

^ Mysttca Theologia, prohgtiSt ed, cit., p, yoo, 
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as seen in the passage through the seven terraces, 
and the laborious ascent of the mountain of the 
Purgatoriof the illuminative, represented by the 
revelations received in the Earthly Paradise, and 
during the ascent through the nine moving spheres 
of the Paradiso ; the unitive, figured in the con- 
summation of the vision in the Empyrean Heaven 
of Heavens, in those three divinest cantos that bring 
the poem to its close. In accordance with the 
Dionysian teaching on the nine angelic orders, each 
of the nine moving spheres represents an upward 
grade in detachment, light, and love, towards that 
Union, which is the anticipation of the Beatific Vision. 
And when, in the Empyrean, Dante looks upon the 
proper forms of the Angels in their eternal aspect, 
the Dionysian doctrine of their three-fold function is 
translated into the symbolism of colour: — 

** Le facce tutte avean di fidmma viva, 

£ Tali d'oro, e Taltro tanto bianco 
Che nulla neve a qud termine arriva*'; ^ 

where the surpassing whiteness represents their work 
of purification, their golden wings the knowledge that 
illumines, the living fiame of their faces the love that 
renders perfect. 

^ '* Their faces bad they all of living flame, and the wings of gold, 
and the rest so white that no snow attains that limit.**— Par* M nd t 

13-15. 
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IV 

It has been said of the De Divinis Nominibus ; “ The 
one underlying thought of the work, recurring again 
and again under differoit forms and phrases, is: 
6od, the One Being, transcending all quality and 
predication, all affirmation and negation, and all 
intdlectual conception, by the very force of His love 
and goodness gives to beings outside Himself their 
countless gradations, unites them in the closest bonds, 
keeps each by His care and direction in its appointed 
sphere, and draws them again in an ascending order 
to Himself.** ^ We can trace an analogous trend of 
thought underlying the Paradiso, while there are 
several passages in the De Divinis Nominihus that 
seem echoed in this third part of the sacred poem, 
or, at least, afford noteworthy commentaries upon 
portions of it. 

Thus, at the opening of the Paradiso^ the r^re- 
sentation of God and His action, under the imagery 
of the sun and its light, is thoroughly Dionysian : — 

La gloria di oolai che tutto move 

rimiveiBO penetra, e risplende 
In ima parte piii, e meiio altrove.” * 

And, again, in the Empyrean 

* Joseph Stig]in^yr« In Enoydopedia (art^ ** IHonysiiis % 

The gk»y of who move^ all doth p^trate the anivme, 
and i^o^th in one part more and in another 
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** Chi la luce dmaa i penetrante 

per ruBiverso, secondo ch’ i degno, 

Si che BuUa le paote essesre ostaate/* ^ 

**Even as our sun,” writes Dionysius, “not as 
calculating or choosing, but by its very being, 
illumines aU things able to partake of its light in 
their own degree; so, too, the Good, which is above 
the sun as the archetype is far above an obscure 
image, by His very essence sends the rays of His 
whole goodness into all existing things, according 
to their capacity.”* “That light of the sun’s ray 
is from the Good, and an image of the Goodness; on 
which account the Good, too, is praised under the 
name of Light, as in the image the archetype 
is manifested. For the goodness of the Divinity, 
existing above all things, penetrates from the highest 
and most exalted substances even to the lowest, 
and is still above all; neither the higher attaining to 
its excess, nor the lower passing beyond its ambit, 
but it both illumines all that are capable of being 
illumined, and creates and vivifies and contains and 
perfects, and is the measure of things existing, and 
age and number and order and ambit and cause and 
end. So, too, the manifest image of the divine Good- 
ness, this great, all bright, and ever shining sun, as 
a most distant echo of the Good, both illumines all 

i ** For the Divine light penetrates through the ni^verse, acoordi^ ^ 
as it is worthy, so that nought ean be an obstacle unto it/'-^Par. 

Nam.^ iv. i. 
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* 

things whatever that can participate in it, and has 
the most intended light, extending the splendours 
of its own rays to all the visible world, both above 
and beneath; and if anything does not participate 
in them, this is not due to wealcness or deficiency in 
its distribution of illumination, but to things not 
unfolding themselves to the participation of light, 
because of their inaptitude for receiving light. For 
the ray, passing over many things thus conditioned, 
illumines those that follow, and there is nought of 
visible things to which it does not reach by the 
exceeding greatness of its own splendour.” ^ “ The 
Good is called intelligible light, because He fills every 
supercelestial mind with intelligible light, and expels 
all ignorance and error from all souls in which they 
are implanted, and imparts sacred light to them all, 
and cleanses the eyes of their understanding from 
the slough that envelopes them through ignorance, 
and moves and opens those closed up by the great 
weight of darkness; and imparts at first a measured 
radiance. Then, to them that, as it were, taste the 
light, and desire it more, it communicates itself more 
fully, and more al^undantly glows upon them, because 
they have loved much, and ever advances them to 
things higher, according to the capacity of each for 
the light.” • 

Further, Dionysius speaks of “ the power of the 

Div. Nom., iv. 4. Cf. Aquinas, op. eit., cap. iv. lectio 3, do 
mtiani tumiiut. » Do Div. ifom., hr. 5. 
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Divine likeness, which turns all created things to 
their cause,” God “ giving a Divine likeness to those 
who turn to Him by imitation according to their 
capacity ” : “ To all who participate in likeness, God 
becomes the cause that they are similar, and He will 
be the maintainer of that likeness; and what is 
similar in all is like a kind of imprint of the Divine 
likeness, and completes their oneness.” ^ 

Upon this Aquinas comments : — 

“ The power of this likeness to God, which is given 
by God to things, appears in this: that all things, 
which come forth from God as effects from the cause, 
are turned back by desire to Him, as to their own 
cause; which would not be, unless all had a certain 
likeness to God. For everything loves and desires 
what is like itself. . . . Then when he says: To all 
who participaU in likeness^ God becomes the catise that 
they are similar s he shows how God is the cause of 
likeness in things; and he says that all things what- 
soever that participate in likeness, have this from God, 
as from the cause, that they are similar. For things 
are called similar, according as they agree in some 
form; but every form is from God. And not only 
is He the cause of similar things, but also is the 
cause of that likeness itself, since He is the cause 
not only of living things, but of life itself. And 
whatever is called similar in any created things, is 
called similar in respect of a kind of imprint^ that is, 

* De Div, Nou^,, ix. 6. 
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a certain representation of the Divine likeness, from 
which not only likeness is perfected, bnt also all the 
oneness that is in thmgs.” * 

Thus Dante.’— 


“ Le cose tutte e quante 
Hanu’ordine tra loro; e questo h forma 
Che Tuniverso a Dio fa simigliante. 

Qui veggion I'alte creature I’orma 
Dell'etemo valore, il quale 6 fine 
A 1 quale ^ fatta la toccata norma/* ^ 

The doctrine of creation as emanation, all things 
proceeding from the First Cause, and mirroring it in 
various degrees, while it remains one and the same 
in itself, is very similarly expressed by Dionysius 
and by Dante. Thus Dionysius, of the Godhead:— 

“ Bestowing and pourmg out upon all beings the 
participations of all good things, it is unifiedly 
differentiated, and acts uniquely in multiplicity, and 
is manifolded without issuing from its oneness. For 
since God exists superessentiaUy, but gives existence 
to things, and brings forth all substances; He is 
said to be manifolded while reihaining that One, for 
frqm Him the many beings are brought fbrth. But 
He remains, none the less, the One in multiplicity, 
ahd unified in procession, and absolute in differen* 

> op. cit., cap. ix. lectio}. ' 

All things and each have order among themstives; and this is 
the form that makra the universe resemble God. 

^ Here the highest creatures see the imprint of the eternal Power, 
is the ehd for which M aforesaid norm was made " (Per* i. 
f ,^3-108). So, too, the rest passage, and cf. ahove^ pp. 58, $9^ ^ 
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tiation, because He is superessentially segr^ted 
brom all things, and the whole is brought forth 
unifiedly from Him, and the outBowing of His never- 
failing self-impartings is not diminished. But being 
One, and imparting of oneness to every part and 
whole, to unity and to multiplicity, He is uniquely, 
superessentially One, being neither a part of a 
plurality, nor a whole made up of parts; and thus 
He is neither one (nor shares in unity), nor 
possesses one. Nay, far beyond these. He is above 
the unity which is that of things, bringing forth 
and perfecting and holding together (every unity and) 
multiplicity.” ^ 

Upon this Aquinas comments: For He is not as 
the one that is part of multiplicity, since nothing can 
be numbered with Him as equal; neither is He one 
as some whole made up out of parts; and so He is 
not one in the same way as others, nor does He have 
the one as Himself participating; but He is One, as 
far beyond those things that are this one, inasmuch 
as He is above the one that is found in created 
beings; and He is the One that produces multiplicity 
of things in being, and perfects, by attributing to 
things their proper perfection, and holds together, by 
preserving all things in their being and in their 
order.” * 

* De Div. Nom., il. ix. The words in brackets are not in ^e Latin 
version. 

titu cap. ii. lectio 6. 
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So, too, Dante, speaking especially of the number 
of the Angels: — 

Vedi Teccdso omai, e la largheEza 
Ddl’etenio valor, posda die tanti 
Specnli fatti s’ha, in che ai spezza, 

Uno manendo in Bi, come davanti,” ^ 

Again, Dionysius writes: — 

The perfect Goodness, passing through the 
universe, not only goes forth to those most holy 
substances which are around itself, but extends itself 
even to the most remote; being present indeed 
totally to the former, but to the others subordinately, 
and to the rest remotely, as each existing thing can 
participate in it. And the first participate in the 
Good entirely; the second are deprived of it, more 
or less; but others have a more obscure participation 
in the Good, and to others the Good is present as a 
remote echo.” • 

Commenting upon this passage, Aquinas takes it 
as showing how the Good is found more or less in 
things”; the ptffict Goodness passing through the 
universe, “ inasmuch as it communicates itself to all 
things by the likeness of its goodness ” : — 

“ To those most holy substances, the Angels, the 
Divine Goodness is toiaUy present, as perfectly partici* 

* ** See Boer tte hdglit and tbe breadUi of the eternal Power, dnoa 
it has siade itmU 30 inatiy mirrota, in iwhich it is diztribnted, 

One in itseW as before."-^af. xaue. 143-145. 

>X>« Dio. Norn,, iv. 30 , Dante sindatly refers to the Angda a* 
.'mukmtk Vek- lot), fuoth ovnmtk (Par. xrdx. 7^, ttuimtia, 

otmpittiHi (Par. xxvi. 39). 
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pated by them as &r as is possible to a creature; 
but to others siibordinatelyy that is> it is present in 
an inferior fashion, by whom indeed it is participated, 
but not so perfectly as by the Angels, and this can 
be referred to human souls; hut to the rest remotely y 
that is, it is present in the lowest way, as to irrational 
creatmes. And this, indeed, happens according to 
the capacity of each for participating in the Divine 
Goodness. For some participate in the Divine Good- 
ness entirely and perfectly, as far as is possible to a 
creature; on account of which he says, that to them 
the Divine Goodness is totally present. But others 
are deprived of this perfect participation, receding 
from it according to the more or less ,* as is clear in 
the divers grades of beings, and especially m living 
creatures (*>., human beings). But others have a 
more obscure participation in the Goods as corporeal 
creatures, and especially the inanimate, in which the 
br^htness of the Divine Goodness is in a measure 
obscured, on account of their materiality and corrupti- 
bility; the obscurity in them being observed in thia, 
that they are not apprehended by the intellect 
actually, but only potentially.^ To some again, the 
Good is present as a remote echo^ and these are they that 
hold the lowest grade in goodness; as those that 

* C£. Par. iv, 40-43;*— 

** Cort pvlar ooaviensi al vostro ingc^o. 
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have undergone corruption, and those that are called 
eviL”» 

Thus Dante, in the representation of all created 
things as a reflection of the Divine Idea: — 

Cid Che non xnorei e cid che pu6 morire, 

Non d se non splendor di quella idea 
Che paxtorisce, amando, il nostro Sire; 

Ch^ qudla viva luce che si mea 
Dal suo lucente, che non si disuna 
Da lui, dairamor che a lor s’intrea, 

Per sua bontate il suo raggiare aduna« 

, Quasi specchiato, in nove sussistenze, 

Etemalmente rimanendosi una. 

Quindi discende all'ultime potenze, 

d’atto in atto» tanto div^endo, 

Che piti non fa che brevi contingenze; 

E queste contingenze essere intendo 
Le cose generate, che produce 
Con seme e s^za seme il ciel movendo/' * 

Similarly, the image that follows, of matter as the 
wax that more or less imperfectly receives the ideal 
impress,” is largely Dionysian, though Dante com- 

' op, dt, cap. iv. lectio i6, 

* That which dieth not. and that which can die, is nought save a 
Bitedour of that Idea which our Lord, by His love, brings forth; 

** For Uiat living Light, which so flows out from its radiant Source 
that it ianot disunited from it, nor from the Love that makes three 
with them, 

Through its goodness concentrates its rays, as it were mixrored, in 
nine subsistences, itself eternally remaining One. 

** Thence it descends to the remotest potentialities, down, from act 
to act, becoming such that it makes no more save brief contingencies; 

** And these contingencies I understand to be things generated, which 
the heaven by i1^ motioa produces with and without seed,"— Per. jdii. 
$z46, ’ I take ^ nove ^dsieiue as the nine angelic ardera rather 
than ilb niim moving spheres. 
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plicates it by the introduction of stellar influences as 
secondary causes, which is not found in Dionysius 

La cera di costoro, e chi la duce, 

Non sta d*iin mode, e perd sotto il segno 
Ideale poi pid e men trainee; 

Ond*egli awien ch'un medesimo legno, 

Secondo specie, m^lio e peggio frutta, 

£ voi nascete con diverse ingegno. 

Se fosse a punto la cera dedutta, 

E fosse il cido in sua virtii suprema. 

La luce del suggel parrebbe tntta; 

Ma la natura la dk sempre scema, 

Slmilemente operando alVartista, 

Ch’ha Tabito deH’arte e man che trema.** ^ 

Dionysius compares the Deity, participated whole by 
each of its participants, and partially by none, to the 
archetypal seal, received whole in all impressions, but 
diversely because of the diverse quality of the wax: — 

“ Even as many impressions of a seal participate 
in the archetypal seal, which in each of the impres- 
sions is whole and the same, and in none in any way 
partial. One might say: The seal is not whole and 
the same in all the impressions. But of this the seal 
is not the cause, for it presses itself whole and the same 
upon each; but the diversity of the participants 

* The wax of these, and that which moulds it, is not in one fashion, 
and therefore, under the ideal impress, it then shines forth more or less. 

" Whence it happens that one same tree, according to kind, bears 
better or worse bruit, and you are bom with diverse genius. 

** If the wax were perfectly prepared, and tibe heaven were in its 
highest power, the Ught of the sed would aU be mamfest; 

'* But nature ever gives it imperfect, woildng in like fashion to 
the artist, who has the skill of Ids art and a hand t^t tr^bles/’-^JP/w. 
xiii. 67-78. 
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« 

makes dissimilar impressions of one and the same 
com^l^e principal form. If they were soft and 
easily moulded, and smooth and nnmized, and neither 
previously moulded and hard, nor too fusible and 
unstable, they would have the figure dear and smooth 
and permanent. But if any part of the foresaid 
aptitude is lacking, this will be the cause of what 
is not communicated and what is indistinct, and of 
aU else that comes from inaptitude for participation.” ^ 
And, in Dante and Dionysius alike, the argument 
passes on from the image of the seal to the Incarna- 
tion, though the line pursued now differs. 

From Dionysius, too, came to Dante the Neo- 
Platonic theory of the three motions of the soul 
when she strives to be united to the illuminations of 
the Beautiful and the Good.* In Dionysius, the 
progression of being from the pre-existing Divine 
Goodness, and, in Dante, the flowing of the soul’s 
knowledge from God in the Beatific Vision, are alike 
represented by the image of the number raying forth 
from the monad.* Dionysius speaks of God as the 
sdf-existing Equality, which is productive of every 
eqtmhty, and Dante calls Him la prima Equalitif ** the 
first Equality,” which makes love aud understanding 
qf eqtnl pmse m the souls to which it appears.* 

* Xh IHp. Norn., ii. 5-6. 

•D» IHv, iv; 8*10; Par* xxi. 37*39, xaod. 46*48. Ct below,^ 
V. pp. 174 . 173. 

* PifriSv, v, 6 ; xv, 15*57. 

10; Pat. 




Again, the universality of love, and the part played 
by love in the creation, are enunciated by both alike. 
Ulus Dionysius : — 

“ By all things is the Beautiful and the Good 
desired and loved and chosen to love . . . and all 
things, by desiring the Beautiful and the Good, do 
and will all things whatever they do and will. 
Further, this saying is assuredly true, that the very 
Cause of all things, by reason of the overflow of His 
goodness, loves all, makes all, perfects all, holds 
together all, turns all to Himself, and the Divine 
Love is the Good and of the Good and by reason of 
the Good. For that Love itself, working the good 
of existing things, pre-existing overflowingly in the 
Good, did not suffer Him to remain in Himself with- 
out fruit, but moved Him to working, according to 
the overflowing which is generative of all” » 

Aquinas deduces from this passage a complete 
phUosophy of love, first as existing in the creature 
and then as in the Creator. 


As to love in the creature, starting from the pro- 
position that « the object of desire and of love is the 
Beautiful and the Good,” he says that love pertains 

^ De DiV‘Nom.. iy. lo. Similarly (D« C«t. Hur.. hr. t) of the 
****«*i "Through His universal goodness tire snper- 

fi^oad, deciding tte essences of all things liiat are, bro^ 

t^ into being. For this is the special characteristic of the Cause of 

all ttangs, and of the Goodness surpassing all, to call all 
! to the partici^tion of Himsdf . as to each irf existing things is deter- 
mwM from its osm analogy. For all existing things share in the 
provideiice urhich Sows out from the snpermsential the 
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to die appetite, and is the primal and common root 
of all appetitive workings. ** For nothing is desired 
save what is loved; nor does any one rejoice in the 
possession of a thing, unless because he loves it; nor 
is any one sad about anything, unless because it 
is contrary to what is loved. And, therefore, the 
definition of love is taken from what is the common 
object of appetite. But this is the good. From this, 
therefore, anything is said to be loved because the 
appetite of the lover is rdated to it as to his good. 
This disposition or adaptation of the appetite to 
anything as to its good, is called love.” “ Now by 
saying chosen^ he determines the mode of love. For 
since love pertains to the appetite, the order of the 
loves is according to the order of the appetites. But 
the most imperfect of appetites is natural appetite 
without cognition, which implies nothing other than 
natural inclination. Above this is the sensible 
appetite, because it follows cognition, but is without 
free election. But the highest appetite is that which 
is with cognition and free election; . for this is the 
appetite which in a measure moves itself; wherefore 
the loye pertaining to this is the most perfect, and is 
calted diUaio, inasmuch as what is to be loved is 
discerned by free election,” ^ 

“ Then when he says: Jnd all things^ by desiring 
the Beautiful and the Goody do and will all things whau 

'■op. eO.. ct^ iv. lectio 9: ^0 omore. CL Purg. xviii. $5-73; 

JV. i JlS’iaa 
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ever they do and will ; he shows what love does in the 
lover. For since love is the common root of appetite, 
it is necessary that every working of the appetite is 
caused by love; and since every operation of all 
things is caused by appetite, it follows that every action 
of each thing is caused by love; and this is what he 
says, that all things from desire of the Beautiful 
and the Gk)od, do and will whatever they do and wilL 
And he takes this desire for love, for it is its efFect.” ‘ 

This is manifestly the basis of Vergil’s great dis- 
course to Dante in the fourth terrace of Purgatory; — 

‘ Nd creator creatura mai/ 

Comincid ei, " figtiuol, fu senza amore. 

O naturale o d'animo; e tu il sai.’ ^ 

Turning from love as existing in the creature to love 
as in the Creator, Aquinas continues : — 

“Then when he says; 7 his saying is assuredly 
true^ that the very Cause of all things, by reason of the 
overflow of His goodness, loves all ; he shows how God 
loves. And he says that we can assuredly say that 
God, who is the Cause of all things, by reason of the 
overflow of His goodness, loves them all, and through 
love makes all, by giving them being, and f effects dll, 
by filling each with its proper perfection, and holds 
together all, by preserving them in being, and turns 
all to Himself, that is, ordains them to Himself as to 

* Op^ cit., cap. iv. lectio 9: D$ ipso amors, 

• ** * Neither creator nor creature ever/ he began, *son, was without 
lovoi either natural or consdoue; and thou knovrest it/ -Purg, xvii» 

Cf. above, pp. 55^58. 
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their end. so we say: Divine Love is the Good 
and is of the Goody t&at is, of God as lover, and is hy 
reason of the Goody that is, by reason of its object; for 
God loves nothing save on Wcount of His own good- 
ness. And to explain what he has said, he adds, that 
the love whereby God lov» existing things is ^enera<- 
tvoe of goodness in them; and, on account of this, he 
says that the good itself, which pre-exists as cause 
in the Good, that is, in God, overflowinglyy as all things 
pertaining to perfection which are in creatures, is 
more excellently in God. And, therefore, he said that 
the Divine Love is of the Good, This Divine Love, I 
say, did not suffer Him to remain in Himself without 
fruity that is, without production of creatures; but 
love moved Him to workingy according to the most 
excellent mode of working, inasmuch as it produced 
all things into being. For out of the love of His own 
goodness it proceeded that He willed to diffuse 
His goodness and communicate it to others, as ior as 
was, possible, that is, in the way of likeness, and that 
His goodness did not merely remain in Himself, but 
flowed out to other things.” ^ 

As Aquinas himself puts it elsewhere: “ God’s 
priiMdpal purjpose in created things is the good which 
consists in their resemblance to Himself.” * Dionysius 
(and, less explicitly, Aquinas as well) is here harking 
back to the famous p»»sage of Plato in the Limaeus>-^ 
. ** Let me tii^ you then why the creator made this 

' toe. eit. . TM»tamiea, L, a l. 

■ loO 
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WOfid of generation. He was good, and the good 
can never have any jealousy of anything. And bong 
free from jealousy, he desired that all tilings should 
be as like himself as they could be. This is in the 
truest sense the origin of creation and of the world, 
as we should do well in believing on the testimony of 
wise men.” * 

There seems a direct echo of Plato’s words in 
the poet’s description of creation in the sphere 
of Mercury; — 

La divina bont&, che da sd spme 

^ Ogni livore, ardendo in 86 s&villa 

SI che dispiega le bellezze eteme * 

whereas the doctrine of Dionysius receives supreme 
poetical expression in the passage where Beatrice, in 
the ninth sphere, declares again that God created 
for love alone : that His creatures, the splendours that 
are illumined by His light and enkindled by His love, 
and who reflect His glory, might resemble Himself 
in the joy of conscious existence: — 

^ Tifnaeus, 29D (Jowett). Chalddias. in whose version Dante would' 
have known the Timaeiis (i£ he knew it at first hand, which is donbtful), 
gives it thtts: Dicendum igitnr, cur remm oonditor tahricatorque 
geniturae omne hoc instituendum putaverit. Optimus erat; ab 
optimo porro invidia longe relegatsuest Itaque conseqaenter cnncta 
Stti similia, prout cmoisque natura capax beatitudmis esse poterat, 
effid voluit. Quam quidem voluntatem dei originem remm certis* 
simarn si qnis ponat, tecte eum putare con8entiam."-->Ha/eiits TmaiH$ 
itUerpreie Chakidio, ed. loh. WrcM, p. 26. 

* The Divine Goodness, that spurns irom itsdf all envy, burning 
wiihin itsdi, sends lorifa such sparks that it uniolds the etmal 
b6attties.“«^Fai'. vh. 64-^6. Benvenuto da linda« CmmtMm, iv. 
p* 46g« notes the echo of the Tfiuom. 
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“ Non per avere a si di bene acqnisto, 

Qi’esser non pod, ma poxhi suo splradore 
Potesse, lisplendendo, dir: Subsisto / 

In sua etemiti di tempo fuoie, 

Fuot d’ogni altro comprender, come i piacqoe, 

S’aperse in nuovi amor I’etemo amore.” ^ 

Finally, we may notice how the poet’s ultimate 
vision of all things in God, where he consumes his 
sight” (actualises, that is, all his potentialities of 
spiritual vision in looking upon the eternal Light), is 
tinged with the Dionysian philosophy as interpreted 
by Aquinas. 

“ From and in the self-existent Divine Goodness,” 
writes Dionysius, “ is Being itself, and the principles 
of things that be, and aU things that be, and what 
are in any way held together by being; and this 
incomprehensibly, and unitedly, and singularly.”* 
Upon this Aquinas comments : “ He says therefore, 
first, that not only from the goodness of God itself, 
but also in it, is existence itself in itself, which is 
the participation of God, and all the principles of 
existing things, and all existences, both substances 
and accidents, and all things that in any way are 
included under Being.”* 

And to this vision of nature, in which all the pro- 

^ “ Not to have acquieition of good to Himsetf* which cannot be, 
bnt that His splendour might, as it glowed, say: J am ; 

** In His eternity, outside of time, outside of every other limit, as 
pleased Him, the eternal Love unfolded Himself in new loves.**— Per. 
xxia. f 3 -x8. 

*.i3M Dint. Norn., v. 6. 

* hsofi JDf onyrn da 17ft. Nofu., cap. V. lectio X. 
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portions are individually included in the whole within 
one unconfused union (even as the several powers are 
uniformly included in the soul), the mind of the 
mystic can ascend: — 

“ There is nothing, then, unfitting that, ascending 
from obscure images to the Cause of all, we should 
contemplate, with supermundane eyes, all things in 
the Cause of all, even those contrary to each other, 
in a simple fashion and unitedly. For it is the source 
of existing things, from which are both Being itself, 
and all things existing in whatever fashion; every 
beginning, every end, every life, every immortality, 
every wisdom, every harmony, every power, every 
guardianship, every stability, every distribution, 
every understanding, every speech, every sense, every 
habit, every abiding, every motion, every union, 
every mingling, every friendship, every concordance, 
every distinction, every definition, and all other things 
whatsoever that exist by being.” ^ 

Thus Dante, in the eternal Light, sees all things, 
after a single fashion («» semplice lume) and unitedly 
{quasi confUti insieme\ everything conceivable by 
thought as capable of existence in itself {sustarmd)^ 
or only in something else as<a mode of being {accuUnti)^ 
and their relations {costume ): — 

“ O abbondante grazia, ond’io presimsi 
Ficcar lo viso per la luce eteraa 
Tanto. che la veduta vi conaunsit 

* Ds Div. Itom., v. 7. 
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Kel stio piolondo vidi che s’internAt 
L^to con amore in nn volume, 
k Ci6 che per runiverso si squadema; 

Sustanzia ed accidenti e lor costume, 

(^asi oonflati insieme per tal mode, 

Che cid ch*io dico d un semplice lume. 

La forma universal di questo nodo, 

Credo ch’io vidi, perdi^ pid di largo, 

Dicendo questo, mi sento ch'io godo/' ^ 

^ O grace abundant, by which I presumed to fix my gaze through 
the eternal Light so far that I consumed my power of vision therein 1 
" Within its depths 1 saw contained, bound by love into one volume, 
what is dispersed in leaves throughout the universe; 

** Substance and accidents and their relation, as it were fused 
together in such fashion that what I speak of is one simple light 
** The universal form of this union I believe that I saw, because more 
copiously, in saying this, I feel that I rejoice/*-*-Par. mUi. 



CHAPTER IV 


DANTE AND ST. BERNARD 

I. Dante and Abdard; St Bernard’s rebuke of corruption in Ibe 
Church echoed the poet; St Bernard and Eugoiius HI., 
Dante and Boniface \^n.; St. Bernard’s teaching on the 
perfect love of God, in his Dt diligendo Deo ; the resurrection 
of the body. II. St Bernard’s De Consideratime ; its 
analogies mth the De Monorchia and die Divina Commedia ; 
correspondence between the nine orders of Angels and the 
nine moving spheres; the quest of the Divine Union. III. 
The part of St Bernard in the Paradiso and his sermons on 
the Song of Solomon ; his influence on the closing cantos of 
the sacred poem; the “ holy orison ” to the Blessed Virgin. 


I 

St. Bernard is, after Beatrice, the most vividly 
realised personality in the Paradiso^ and the one 
who plays the most important part therein. It is 
noticeable that, whereas Dante represents him as 
pre-eminently a contemplative, the saint’s own con- 
temporaries and successors, down to St. Bonaventura,^ 
jirere more impressed by his career as an ecclesiastical 
Statesman and preacher of righteousness. Nor was 
htt mysticism the only part of his work that has 
influenced the divine poet. 

The great abbot of Qairvaux would have appealed 
to Dante especially in three ways: as the reformer 
pf ecdesiastical discipline, who sternly rebuked die 

*CL Ih-ire4ne^kne 4fHum ad Theohgiam, { 
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disorders of tKe monks and prelates; as the mystic, 
whose inner life was modelled upon the Song oj 
Solomon^ the book which spira di tale amofy ** breathes 
forth so much love ^ as the devoted servant of Mary, 
quella regina benedetta Maria, lo cut name fu in grandis- 
sitna reverenza ne le parole di questa Beatrice beata.* 

Dante is completely silent on the subject of St. 
Bernard’s most famous opponent. Peter Abelard, 
indeed, is the figure that, even more than Plotinus, 
one most misses in the Divina Commedia. It is 
obvious that his relation to St. Bernard is somewhat 
analogous with that of Siger of Brabant and Joachim 
of Flora to St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Bonaventura, 
beside whom respectively these two supposed heretics 
appear in the fourth heaven. • But the poet 
probably knew little of Abelard save in the light of 
St. Bernard’s fiery denunciations, and the former’s 
rationalising definition of faith would have been 
rejected by him as emphatically as it had been 
by the contemplative of Qairvaux.* Nevertheless, 
Abdard profoundly influenced the method of the 

^ Par. x,tio. 

* Vita Nuova, § 29. Cf., generally, Pietro Vigo, Vultima guida di 
DaaU $ le afflnitd di due anime grandi, 

*Par. X. 133-138, xii, i39-i4i« Cl Felice Tocco, Qua che non e^i 
neUa Divina Commedia, p. 13, and see below, chap, vii. 

* " Faith ia the judgment concerning things not sem, that i8« 
things not subject to the seiSes of the body ** : EM quippe fides 
esHsHmatio rerum non apparenHum, hoc eM sensibus corporis non sidh 
facentiim (IntroduMio ad Theologiam, i. i ; Ahaelardi Opera, ed. Migne, 
OoS. qSx). Ct Bernard, TroMMus de erroribus Petri AbaMardi, 
chp, iv, 1 9, and Bante, Par. xxiv. 64-66, where the Epistle iso the 
IdUltMem, (xi. i) is naturaUy followed. 
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later schoolmen, and, through them, Bante. ** By 
questioning,” he wrote, **we come to seeking, and 
by seeking we perceive the truth; even as the Truth 
itself saith: Seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall 
he opened unto you (Matt. vii. 7). He taught us this 
by His own example, when, about the twelfth year 
of His age. He chose to be found sitting in the Midst 
of the doctors, and asking them questions (Luke, ii. 46); 
showing us rather the form of a disciple in question- 
ing than of a master in preaching, albeit there was 
in Him the full and perfect wisdom of God.” ^ The 
method, thus enunciated by Abelard, was adopted 
by Peter Lombard, whose Sentences were founded 
on the model of the former’s Sic et Non, and it was 
subsequently developed by Aquinas, especially in the 
Summa fheologica: the method, that is, of setting 
forth the arguments for and against a doctrine or 
view, and establishing the truth in the apparent 
conflict of authorities. It has left its trace on the 
Paradise, in the questions asked and difficulties 
solved, as Beatrice leads Dante upwards, step by step, 
through the moving spheres, to the possession of the 
supreme Truth, di fuor dal qual nessun veto si spatial 
In St. Bernard’s Apologia (de vita et morihus 

Religiosoruni}, and in his Tractatus de mmihus et 
1 Sin ^ Non^ prohgus, ed, cit, coU 1349* The omission of the words, 
hof A hsofing them, from the text in St. Luke may be accidental, but it 
is curiously charactenstic of Abelard’s mental disposition 

iv. 134*132. These lines give perfect poetic and spiritual 
eiqpressioa to AMard^s method, but, as abeady stated, Dante’s source 
eeema to be St. Augustine (cf. above, p. 64). 
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o^io Episcoforum^ the one dealing with the monks^ 
the other with the prelates, we find the same lamenta^ 
tion over the betrayal of great ideals, the same rebuke 
of corruption and avarice, that we hear in the Divina 
CornnuUa} Thus, in the Apologia^ Bernard con- 
trasts the laxness and intemperance of modern monks 
with the austerity of those of old : — 

** Who in the beginning, when the monastic order 
began, would believe that monks would sink to such 
idleness? O how far we are from those who were 
monks in the days of Anthony! There is no one who 
seeks the heavenly bread, no one who offers it. They 
talk nought of the Scriptures, nought of the salvation 
of souls; but jokes and laughter and idle words are 
uttered.” * 

Dante similarly bewails the degeneration of each 
order in turn, declaring finally, through the mouth of 
St. Benedict, that the corruption is universal; and he 
transfers St. Bernard’s words, which refer mainly to 
the conversation of the monks during recreation, to 
the practice of contemporary preachers, ending with 
a thrust at the unworthy monks of St. Anthony in a 
Florentine convent: — 

E se guard! al principio di dascuno, 

Posda riguardi 14 dov' h trascorso, 

Tu vederai ddi bianco fatto bmno/' ’ 

» Cf. Vigo, op. cU.. pp. la-ao, • Apologia, cap. ix, f 19 , 

* ** And if thou look to the beginning of each, then look again 
whither it ha 3 gone astray, thou shalt see the white become dark.^ ~ 
todi. 91-93. 
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** Non disse Cristo al suo primo convento: 

Andate, e predicate al mondo ciance; 

Ma diede lor verace fondamento; 

£ qud tanto sond nelle sue guance, 

Si ch’a pugnar, per accender la fede, 

Dell* evangelio fdro scudo e lance. 

Ora si va con motti e con iscede 
A predicare, e pur che ben si rida, 

Gonfla il cappuccio, e pid non si richiede. 

Ma tale uccel nel becchctto s'annida, 

Che, se il vulgo il vedesse, vederebbe 
La perdonanza di che si confida; 

Per cui tanta stoltizia in terra crebbe, 

Che, senza prova d'alcun testimonio. 

Ad ogni promission si converrebbe. 

Di questo ingrassa il porco sant’ Antonio, 

Ed altri ancor che son assai pid porci, 

Pagando di moneta senza conio.** ^ 

The Tractatus de moribus et officio Episcoporum 
offers a suggestive comparison with the denunciation 
of the lives of the modemi pastori^ the great prelates 
and cardinals^ placed by Dante on the lips of St. 
Peter Damian; but Dante’s immediate source, if he 
had any source save what he had seen with his own 

^ " Christ said not to His first gathering: Go, and preach chatter to 
the world; but gave them the true foundation; 

" And that aloixe sounded on their lips, so that in their combat, to 
enkindle the faith, they made of the Gospel shield and lance. 

Now with japes ^nd foolery men go to preach, and, if but the laugh 
is loud, the cowl inflates, and no more is required. 

'' But such a bird is nestling in the hood, that, if the peojde saw it, 
they would see the pardoning m which they trust; 

** Through which such folly has increased on earth, that, wilhout 
proof of any testimony, they would fall m with every promise 
perform the conditions enjoined to gain the indulgence). 

** On this doth Anthony fatten his pig, and others, too, that are far 
worse pigs, paying with money without stamp (of auUxority).*' — Piir. 
xxix. 109-126. 
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V 

eyes, was more probably Pier Damiano’s own writings 
than those of St. Bernard.^ 

Again, in St. Bernard’s letter to his dear Mend 
and beloved disciple, Bernard of Pisa, who in 1145 
had* been elected pope as Eugenius 111., we hear a 
note which Dante echoes in his denunciation of 
Boniface Vlll. and the popes of his own day. St. 
Bernard is admonishing Eugenius on the terrible 
responsibility of the position to which he has 
unexpectedly been called: — 

“ Terrible indeed, terrible is this place. The place, 
1 say, in which thou standest is holy ground; it is 
the place of Peter, the place of the Prince of the 
Apostles, where his feet have stood. It is the place of 
lum, whom the Lord appointed master of His house, 
and prince of all His possession. If, perchance, thou 
shouldst turn aside from the way of the Lord, he 
was buried in the same place that he may be for a 
testimony against thee. Deservedly was the Church 
entrusted to such a pastor, to such a foster-father, 
whilst she was still tender, still in her swaddling- 
clothes; that she might be taught by his precept 
and educated by his example to tread under foot all 

xxi. 124-135* Cf* Peter Damian, Bpist. U. x {ad S, E. 
Episcapos Cardinalei). Smulaxly, tbe lines placed on Etter Damian's 
bps ccmceming the mystery of predestination (Per. xxi. 91-102) ai^ 
reminiscent of a passage in his own De Divina OmnipoUnHa {Opusp^ 
xxxvi. cap. 5). Fntther, Peter Da mi a n 's De dbdkaticme Epuccpaiw 
{Opuec, xbc. cap. 6 and cap. 3) seems the source of Dante's punishment 
ol iimoniacal popes {Inf. xix. 73-76) and the episode of Vanhi Fnoci 
{Iilf. 124). 
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earthly things; for he had kept Ms hands clean from 
every gift, and said from his heart and with a good 
conscience: Silvtr and gold have I mne^ * 

This conception of the tomb of the Prince of the 
Apostles standing in Rome as a testimony against 
an tmworthy pope is hurled at Boniface VlIZ. in the 
third sphere,* and uttered with greater vehemence 
by St. Peter himself in the Stellar Heaven, where we 
have the same dramatic repetition of the key-word, 
locus or hcOy the “ place ” that the Church’s first 
pastor hallowed and Ms successor has profaned: — 

“ Quegli ch’nsuipa in terra il loco shio, 
n loco mio, il toco mio che vaca 
Nella presenza dd Fi^Uuol dl Dio, 

Fatto ha del cimitero mio doaica 
Dd sangue e della pnzza, onde il pervmso 
Che cadde di quassd, laggid si jdaca.” * 

And a similar note to that struck by St. Bernard 
is sounded in Dante’s rebuke of Nicholas III. : — 

Ddi or mi di'p quanto tesoro voile 
Nostro Signore in prima da san Pietro, 

Che ponesso le chiavi in soa balla ? 

Certo non chiese se nons Viemmi retro. 

Nd Pier nd gli altri tolsero a Mattia 
Oro od aigento, quaado fu sortito 
A1 loco che perdS Tanima ria. 

Perd l^ sta, chS tu ae' ben punito/^ * 

^ 238 (Migne), §4. * Par. ix. IS9-X42. 

* ** He who mmpB m earth my place, xny place, my place vfbkk is 
vacant in ^ presence of the Son ol God, 

** Has made of my s^ulchre a sewer for Uie blood and ^ filtb 
wherewith the evil one, who fdl from here above, is oonaoM down 
Iheie/'-^Par. acavh. 22-27. ^ , 

Ah, ten nm nowk how mu^ treamire te.tavcd 

nt [' ' ^ ^ 
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In the De diligendo Deo, on the other hand, we see 
Bernard as a mystic. It is here that he teaches that 
the cause of loving God is God Himself, and the 
mode, or measure, of loving Him is to love Him 
without measure — doctrines which receive more 
philosophical exposition in Dante’s answer to St. 
John on pure love or charity in the Stellar Heaven * 
— and that, rarely and for brief moments, even in 
this life, the soul can be so united to God in love as 
to become godlike. This state of ecstatic contempla- 
tion, anticipating the eternal and unchanging life of 
the soul in the hereafter, is the state to which Dante 
attains in the consummation of the vision under 
Bernard’s own guidance. “ Blessed and holy,” writes 
the saint, should I call one to whom it has been 
granted to experience such a thing in this mortal life 
at rare intervals, or oven once, and this suddenly, and 
for the space of hardly a moment. For in a certain 
manner to lose thyself, as though thou wert not, and 
to be utterly unconscious of thyself, and to be 
emptied of thyself, and as it were brought to nothing, 
pertains to celestial conversation, not to human 
affection. To be thus touched is to become god- 
like.” * It is the same as the mystical ecstasy and 

Saint Peter, before He placed the keys into his charge? Surely He 
demanded nought save: Follow Me, 

Nor did Peter nor the others take gold or silver from Matthias, 
when he was allotted to the place that the guilty soul had lost There- 
fore stay here, for thou art justly punished/’ — Inf, xix. 90-97* 

* xxvi, i6-66« 

* De dikgendo Deo, cap. x. §f 27-28, 
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divine union described by Plotinus, for which the 
soul prepares herself by stripping off everything. 
Thus purified the Vision of the One dawns upon her 
— ^the Vision which the soul cannot retain here, but 
to which she can retreat, as “ a flight of the alone to 
the Alone : ** This is the life of Gods, and of godlike 
and happy men.” * 

The most perfect grade of love, Bernard contin’.es, 
cannot be attained even by the separated spirits of 
tlic blessed before the resurrection. And, in a famous 
passage, he speaks of the souls thus freed from the 
body, “ utterly plunged into an immense ocean of 
eternal light and of luminous eternity,” but still 
desiring and expecting the resurrection of the body 
for their perfection: — 

“ Wh..t cow of spirits freed from their bo'^ies ? 
We believe them to be utterly plunged, into that 
immense ocean of eternal light and of Iv ninous 
eternity. But if, as is not denied, they would faih 
have received their bodies again, or certainly desire 
and hope to receive them, it is clear beyond question 
that they are not yet entirely transmuted from them- 
selves, since it is admitted that there is still some- 
what proper to themselves towards which, though it 
be but a little, their thought is deflected. Therefore, 
until death be swallowed up in victory, and the 
perennial light so invade the boundaries of darkness, 
and take possession of them on every side, that the 

^Enn$ad, vi. 9, n. 
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cekstial g^ory shine ferdi even in ^ very bodies, 
the souls cannot utterly empty themselves and pass 
over into God, since they are even yet bound to their 
bodies, if not by life and sense, yet by natural affection, 
because of which they have neither the will nor the 
power to be consummated without them. And so, 
before the resurrection of the bodies, there cannot 
be that lapse of the souls into God which is their 
perfect and supreme state; nor, surely, would the 
spirit require the company of the flesh, if it could be 
consummated without it. Verily, not without profit 
to the soul is the body either laid down or resumed. 
Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of his 
saints (Ps. cxvi. 15). But if the death is precious, 
what is the life, and that life ? Nor is it any marvel if 
the body, now of glory, seems to confer somewhat 
upon the spirit, since, even in its infirmity and 
mortality, it of a surety was of no small avail to it. 

0 how true did he speak, who said that all tilings 
work together for good to them that love God (Rom. viii. 
28)! To the soul that loveth God, the body availeth 
in its infirmity, availeth in its death, availeth in its 
resuriection; first, for the fruit of penitence, secondly 
for repose, thirdly for consummation. And rightly 
doth the soul not will to be made perfect without 
that which she Ibdeth hath, in every state, served her 
in good things.’* ^ 

^ De diUgendHf Deo, cap* xi« f 30* 1 have availod aysell of soma 

pbfMs ia Mr. Wick9feee4'« rendedag of tliis passage in tbs T. C. editloa 

01 the P0r0diso. 
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St. Bernard interprets the b^iuning of the fifth 
chapter of the Song of Solomon with reference to this 
mystery of the resurrection of the body: I have 
drunk my wine with my milk. Eat, 0 friends s 
drink; yea, drink ahundar^y, 0 beloved ; or: be in- 
ebriated, 0 beloved, as the Vulgate has it (Cant. v. i). 
The invitation to eat is given to those still labouring 
on earth in the body; that to drink, to the dis- 
embodied spirits; but the drink' abundantly, or be 
inebriated, 0 beloved, is addressed only to those who 
have resumed the body in glory. Until then, the 
wine of love is not unmixed, but the soul says: / 
have drunk my wine with my milk : “ for the soul, 
even then, mixes with the wine of divine love the 
suavity of natural affection, with which she desires 
to resume the body and the body to be glorified.” * 

It is for this reason, in accordance with St. Bernard, 
and not (as Scartazzini suggested) that the speaker 
might himself refute what is said about the death of 
men and of beasts in the third chapter of Ecclesiastes f 
that Beatrice’s question, concerning the visible 
splmidotu: of the body after the resurrection, is 
answered by Solomon in the fourth heaven: — 

“ Ed io ndi’ neDa lece pid dia 

Del minor cerdtio nna voce modesta* 

Forw qaal fa daE’ Angelo a Maria. 

Eisiknider : * Quanto fia luaga la festa 

* Df 2>ie, cap. xi H 3<'3a. 

> * Bodaa. lii. iS^aa. Cf. Scartaaiini, Co m m ueo JUptim, ML tfiK 
St. Cmgorjr. BMopm, iv. 4, 
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Di Faradiso, tanto il nostro amors 
Si raggery dintomo cotal vesta. 

La sua chiarezza seguixA Tardore, 

L'ardor la visione, e quella 6 tanta, 

Quanta ha di grazia sopra £l suo valore. 

Gnne la came gloriosa e santa 
Fia rivestitat la nostra persona 
Pid grata fia per esser tutta e quanta. 

Per che s’accrescer^ ci6 che ne dona 
Di gratuito lume il Sommo Bene; 

Lume ch'a lui veder ne condiziona; 

Onde la vision crescer conviene. 

Crescer Tardor che di quella s’accende, 

Orescer lo raggio che da esso viene. 

Ma si come carbon che fiamma rende» 

£ per vivo candor quella soperchia. 

Si che la sua parvenza si difende, 

Cod questo fulgor, che gi4 ne cerchia, 

Fla vinto in appareuza dalla came 
Che tutto di la terra ricoperchia; 

Nd potriL tanta luce afiaticame, 

Ch^ gli organ! del corpo saran forti 
A tutto ci6 che potr& dilettame.’ 

Tanto mi parver subiti ed accorti 
£ Tuno e Taltro coro a dicer: Amme; 

Che ben mostrfir disio dei corpi morti; 

Forse non pur per lor, ma per le mamme. 

Per li padri, e per gli altri che ffir cari, 

Anzi che fosser sempiteme fiamme.’^ ^ 

^ '"Aud I heard in the divinest light of the inner drde a modest 
voice, perchance such as was the Angel’s unto Mary, 

** JReply: * As long as lasts the festival of Paradise, so long shall our 
love make radiate round us such a raiment. 

^ Its brightness shall follow our fervour, our fervour our vision, 
and that is as great as it hath grace above its natural power. 

* When the glorified and hallowed fiesh shall be resumed^ Our person, 
shah be more blessed through being all and whole. 

** * Wherefore shall be increased that which the Supreme Good gives 
us of i^ly given light, light that conditions us for seeing Him; 

* Whence the vision needs must grow, the fervour grow ihnt 
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II 

In the Letter to Can Grande, Dante refers to the 
De Consideratione of St. Bernard as one of his three 
authorities for the power of the human intellect to 
be so exalted in this life as to transcend the measure 
of humanity.^ This work shows us Bernard both as 
reformer and as mystic. It was written in the 
closing years of his life, between 1149 
dedicated to Eugenius III. “ My love,” writes the 
saint in the prologue, ** does not regard you as my 
sovereign, but knows my son even in the papal 
robes.” 

There is a certain analogy between the conditions 
under which Bernard wrote the De Consideratione 
and those under which Dante composed, or, at least, 
completed, the Divina Commedia. It was written 
in the darkest time of Bernard’s life. Even as Dante 
had based all his hopes upon the enterprise of Henry 

is enkindled by it, the radiance grow that cometh from that 
fervour. 

' But even as coal that gives forth flame, and by its living bright- 
ness doth surpass it, so that its own appears^ce is maintained, 

*' * So this glowing, that already swathes us round, shall be exceeded 
In aspect by the flesh, which for this while the earth doth cover; 

' Nor shall so great a light have power to weary us, for the organs 
of the body shall be strong for all that can delight us.' 

" So swift and ready seemed to me both the one and other choir to 
say AfMn, that well they showed desire of their dead bodies; 

" Perchance not only for themselves, but for their mothers, for 
their fathers, and for the others who were dear, before they became 
sempiternal flames." — Pat. xiv. 34-66. 

^ tpUU X. 
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of Luxemburg, and had seen it come to a miserable 
end; so had Bernard exulted in the second Crusade, 
had urged it on by pen and word, only to witness its 
utter failure, and to find that Europe held him 
primarily responsible. The work contains an im- 
passioned apologiay which may well have struck a 
like chord in Dante’s heart: — 

“ We have fallen upon evil days, when the Lord, 
provoked by our sins, seems to have judged the world 
in some sort before its time, with justice, indeed, but 
forgetful of His mercy. He hath not spared His 
people, nor His own name. Do not the heathen say. 
Where is now their God (Ps. cxv. 2) ? And no wonder. 
The sons of the Church, and they who are called by 
the name of Christians, lie low in the desert, slain 
by the sword or consumed by famine. Contempt is 
poured forth upon princes^ and the Lord hath caused 
them to wander in the wilderness, where there is no 
way (Ps. cvii. 40). Destruction and misery are in 
their ways (Rom. iii. 16); fear and affiiction and con- 
fusion in the hearts of the kings. How confounded 
are the feet of those that bring good tidings, that publish 
peace (Isa. lii. 7). * We said peace, and there is no 
peace; we promised good things, and, lo, disordm*; 
as though we had used rashness and levity in that 
undertaking. We ran together in that race, not as 
at an uncertainty, but at thy bidding~nay, at God’s, 
through thee. Why, then, did we fast, and He did 
not look upon usl Why did we humble our souls, 

ts4 
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and He iix>ok no heed t For, in all these things, His 
anger is not turned away, but His hand is still out* 
stretched. How can He still patiently hear the voices 
of the Egyptians blasphemmg, for that is craftily 
brought them out, that he might kill them in the desert 
(Exod. xxzii. 12)? And yet the judgments of the 
Lord are true: who knoweth it not? But this 
judgment is an abyss so great, that I seem to myself 
not wrongly to pronounce him blessed who shall not 
be scandalised in it.” ^ 

The De Consideratione is composed of five boolm. 
In the first, starting from the necessary occupation 
of the pope with secular things, “unwillingly tom 
from the embraces of his Rachel,” Bernard deplores 
the increasing absorption of the Roman Curia with 
purely worldly cares, and the growth of a carnal 
spirit in the hierarchy, which is turning the Qiurch 
into a den of thieves. In the second, he distinguishes 
four points of consideration: thyself; the things 
below thee; the things around thee; the things abov^ 
thee; and, under the first heading, admonishes 
Eugenius concerning the fearful responsibilities and 
terrible dignity of his positiom The third book 
considers the things beneath the pope: the faithful, 
and the pope’s duties towards them. Eu^ntus has 

ConsHtMaioM, ». i, |i. We remembcx that Daate’a mm 
aoeeBtoB, Caodagiiida, toQowedi the Emperor ea this Qmade, and «m 
among thoee irho " lie lov in the desert, data tip tim tVotdi or wm- 
mined bjr tuidne." and an came M madtro a gtMda Ptut (IV. |v. 
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Succeeded to the heritage of the Apostles, not to 
possess or dominate, but to take care of it. He is 
to strive to gather all into the bosom of the Church, 
not to subject them to his power. The fourth book 
deals with what is around the pope, to wit, the 
Roman Court and the Roman People. Let Eugenius 
make the clergy of the Eternal City a model to those 
of the rest of the world, and attempt to reform the 
Roman People, of whom Bernard has the worst 
opinion. His whole treatment of the position and 
ideal of the Papacy presents curious and striking 
analogies with the De Monorchia. He protests 
against the growing pomp and worldliness of the 
great prelates of the Cuiia, the satraps as he calls 
them — ^the sheep of the pope’s pastures who seem to 
him more like demons. Eugenius is the shepherd of 
wolves rather than of lambs. Peter never went in 
such attire as the pope, adorned with gems, robed 
in silk and gold, riding on a white horse, surrounded 
with soldiers : “ In these things you are the successor, 
not of Peter, but of Constantine.” Nevertheless, let 
him tolerate this for a while, as long as, even in his 
purple and gold, he does the work of a shepherd and 
preaches the Gospel. And, in a thoroughly Dantesque 
passage the writer asks: “Why dost thou strive 
once more to employ the sword, which thou wast once 
bidden put up again into its sheath i” ^ An eloquent 

CtmsidtratioMe, iv. 3 , But c£. the whole paeuge on the 
two ewBvde. 
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chapter sums up the things that are required in a 
pope, giving a noble picture of the -papa angelico of 
the mediaeval dream, such an ideal supreme pontiff 
as, in an actualisation of the De Mcnarchia, might 
lead the human race to eternal felicity in accordance 
with revelation.* 

In the fifth and last book, Bernard turns to the 
consideration of the things that are above us: God 
and the Angels;, in the contemplation of which the 
soul, a pilgrim and exile among lower and visible 
things, is restored to her native land.* The soul, 
scorning the use of the senses, by a wondrous excess 
of mind, can sometimes soar aloft like St. Paul to 
contemplate these sublime things. They can be 
investigated in three ways : by opinion, by faith, and 
by understanding. Understanding leans on reason, 
faith on authority, opinion examines only the simili- 
tude of the truth. Both faith and understanding 
possess certainty, but faith presents this certain 
truth clausam et involutaniy understanding nudam ft 
manifestam ; for understanding is ** the certain and 
manifest knowledge of invisible things,*’ * and becomes 
spiritual vision or intuition. Even so Dante: — 

*■ Db Consideraiiofie, iv. 7, § 33. 

. * Ibid., V. 1, § t. Sic considerare fcpatriare est. Similarly, Baate's 
contemplative gaze» fixed upon Beatnce, becomes put come peregrin 
Che iomar vude (Par, 1 51). Cf* too Vita Nuova^ §42, where Dante 
says of his thought; E ehiamolo dEora spmto peregrino,** acdd che 
spiritualmente va Id suso, e si come peregrino, h quale i fuoH de la sua 
pairiaf in stae. 

Considefatione, v. 3, §§5'^. Giovaimi Gentile (ta Fihsofia, 
p! 133) suggests that these three ways or stages, opinio, pdee, and 
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vediA ci6 che tanem per iede, 

Koa dimostrato, ma fia per iioto, 

A guisa del ver primo che Tuom crede.** ^ 

In Bernard’s explanation of the names and functions 
of . the nine angelic orders, we^ find the spiritual 
structure of the Paradiso, the mystical part played 
by each order in assimilating created things to the 
Divine likened; Dante, by a slight modification 
m the 'arrangement, harmonises and combines it 
with the scheme already enunciate by Dionysius. 
Bernard adopts the later of the two arrangement 
given by St. Gregory, that of the Homilies : — 
‘*What, then, is meant by this distinction into 
grades? We think those are called Angels who are 
believed to be assigned singularly to individual men 
as guardians: sent to minister y according to the teach- 
ing of Paul, /of them who shall receive the inheritance 
of salvation (Hebr. i. 14); of whom our Saviour said: 
'^heir Angels always behold the face of my Father (Matt. 
xviiL io)j Set over these we think are the Arch” 
angelsy who, conscious of divine mysteries, are only 
smt for very great and special causes. From these 
tha^ jireat Archangel Gabriel was chosen to be sent to 
Ifery, for that cause than which there could not be a 
gi^ter. Above these we think axe the FirtueSy by 

etfCtOigiMi 'witb Vwgil, Beatrice, and Bemaid bimaeUf in', 
tbe Dimta Commedia. 

, f Tliere whanttm IwaW hy fiwth wffl be seeii^ bet demonstreted* 
’taowb ox eveb es tbe isitia) truth that luau bdievet** 
H 43*4S); aadomtic troths and paitlpularly ikft 'UewM 

Cl. vl Wkksteed'aimte^^ 
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whose command or work signs and prodigies are 
wrought among the elements, for the admonition of 
mortals. Therefore, perchance, it is that, when thou 
readest in the Gospels: 7 here shall be signs in the 
sun, and in the moon, and in the stars; thou hast a 
little after: For the Virtues of the heavens shall be 
moved (Luke, xxi. 25, 26);^ those spirits, doubtless, 
through whom the signs arc wrought. Higher than 
these we think the Powers, by whose virtue the power 
of darkness is repressed and the malignity of the air 
constrained, so that it cannot harm as it would, nor 
cause disease save for good. We think the Princi~ 
falities set over these, by whose management and 
wisdom all principality on earth is set up, ruled, 
limited, transferred, diminished, and changed. We 
think that the Dominations so far excel all the afore* 
said orders, that, in respect of them, all these others 
seem to be ministering spirits, and to them, as to 
their lords, are referred the operations of the Virtues, 
the wardenship of the Powers, the government of the 
Principalities, the revelations of the Archangels, the 
care and providence of the Angels. We think the 
Thrones have soared to a high place apart even from 
these, and they are called Thrones because on them 
God sits. Dost thou ask what I mean by this sitting ? 
Supreme tranquillity, most calm serenity, peace which 
surpasses all understanding. Such is He who sits 

> Vi/rMts is the VuIgB-te rradering of dvi>ift0u, whece the EagUeh 
ffible (A.V.) has: TAs powers of heaven shall be shahen. 
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upon the Tbrones, the Lord of Hosts, jud^g all 
things with tranquillity, most calm, most serene, 
most peaceful; and such hath He made the ThrotuSf 
most like unto Himself. We think the Cherubim 
draw, from the very fountain of wisdom, the mouth 
of the most High, and pour out the streams of know- 
ledge upon all His citizens. Is not this that of which 
the Prophet spoke : the stream of the river maketh the 
city of God joyful (Ps. xlvi. 4) ? We think that the 
Seraphim, spirits all aflame with divine fire, enkindle 
all things, that all its citizens may be burning and 
ahinitig lights; burning with love, s h i nin g with 
knowledge.” ^ 

Dante, following Dionysius and Aquinas, reverses 
the relative positions of the Virtues and the Princi- 
palities; but, in other respects, the correspondence of 
hia nin e moving spheres with Bernard’s description 
of the angelic orders is fairly close. Thus, in the 
first sphere, that of the Angels, the matters discussed, 
freedom of the will and broken vows, mainly concern 
the salvation of individuals. In the second sphere, 
corresponding with the Archangels, 'die great mysteries 
of the dit^n^ purpose in Roman history and the reason 
of die Incarnation are revealed. Even as the Princi- 
palities iare those Angels *‘by whose management 
aind wisdom all principality on earth is set up, ruleid^ 
Hmited, transfOTS^, ^minished, and changed”; so. 
llartdlo, in the third spheare which is moved 

j ''V ^ Bg Comidtralwnt, v. 4, {8. , 

‘ ' ' '1 ' 5'"' ' ' ' ■ ' ' . rjo ' , ; ’ 
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by tbem, speaks of the need of correspondence with 
the heavens for the constitution of a state, and of the 
alteration and diminution of the principality of his 
own house through evil government.^ The lives of 
Francis and Dominic, related in the fourth sphere, 
realised on earth the work of the Powers in repressing 
the powers of darkness. Even as when the Virtues 
of the heavens shall be moved^ then shall appear the sign 
of the Son of man in heaven (Matt. xxiv. 29, 30); so 
in the fifth sphere, the heaven swayed by the Virtues, 
Dante sees the great glowing image of the crucified 
Christ formed by the spirits of the warrior saints.* 
In the sixth sphere, that moved by the Dominations, 
appears the celestial Eagle, the emblem of the im- 
perial authority which depends directly upon God: 
“We must consider in the Dominations,” writes 
Bernard, “ how great is the majesty of the Lord, at 
whose bidding empire is ^tablished, and of whose 
empire universality and eternity are the bounds.” • 
The correspondence between the Thrones and the 
seventh sphere, that of the contemplatives, is suffi- 
ciently obvioiis, and it is here that the poet is over- 
whelmed by the terrible threatenings of divine 
vengeance to ffill upon the unworthy pastors of the 
Church. Bernard says: “ We must consider in the 
< Thrones, how the Judge, whom no innocence need 
fear, sits upon them, who will not deceive and who 

^ Par, viU.-j8>75, 94*148. * Par. xiv. 97*105. 

*i)a.Coit»&raA'off«, V, 4, 
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cannot be deceived^ for as He loves, so doth He see. 
His court is never closed; it is wondrous in tran- 
quillity. Let my sentence come forth from ^hy presence 
(Ps. xvii. 2) ; for in him in whom Love abides, error 
and perturbation are absent.” ^ In the eighth sphere, 
which is assigned to the Cherubim, whose name 
denotes fUnitudo scientiaey we have the outpouring 
of the divine light upon all the bands of the triumph 
of Christ, and the exposition of the theological 
virtues that relate immediately to God. Finally, 
in the ninth sphere, which corresponds to the 
Seraphim: — 

** A 1 cerchio che pi^ ama e che piU sape " ; ^ 

Beatrice sets forth the whole angelic nature and its 
ministry, and explains creation as the work of the 
Divine Love. As Bernard puts it: — 

“ We must consider in those who are called 
Seraphim, how He loves who hath no cause of loving 
outside Himself, but who is, and who hates nothing 
that He has made; how He cherishes, draws, and 
embraces those whom He created to be saved; how 
His fire, consuming the sins of His chosen creature 

^De Cmsideratione, v. 4, § 10. Ci Par. ix. 61-63: — 

*' Su sono specchi, voi dicete Xroni, 

Onde rifulge a not XHo giudicante, 

Si che quest! parlar ne paion huoni ; 

aad Gregory, Horn, in Evangdia, U. 34, § 10: Throni quoque ilia 
agmina sunt vocata, quibus ad exercendum judicium semper Deus 
omuipotens praesidet.** 

* ** To the circle that loves most and that knows xiio8t**--*Par, 
xxviii 72. 
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and the straws of its ignorance, renders it purified 
for Himself and most worthy of His love.” ^ 

Passing beyond these spirits, Bernard says with the 
Bride in the Song of Solomon : W hen I bad a little passed 
by them, I found him whom my sotd lovetb (Cant. iii. 4) : 
“ Who is it ? No better answer can be given than 
He who is.’* This leads him on to the consideration of 
God in His Divine Essence, as it is revealed to Dante 
in the momentary ecstatic vision that hushes the 
solemn music of the Paradiso.* 

“ We know these things. Do we therefore deem 
that we understand them? Discussion doth not 
comprehend them, but holiness, if in any way what 
is incomprehensible can be comprehended. But 
unless it were possible, the Apostle had not said, 
that we may be able to comprehend with all the saints 
(Eph. iii. 18). The saints, therefore, comprehend. 
Dost thou ask how? If thou art holy, thou dost 
comprehend and know; if not, be so, and thou wilt 
know by thine own experience.® Holy affection 
makes the saint, and it is twofold: holy fear of God 
and holy love. Perfectly affected by these, the soul, 

1 De Constderaiione, v. 4, § lo. • Ibid,, v. 6-13. 

•C£. Par, 1, 70-72: — 

" Trasumanar significar per verba 
Non si porla; perd Tesemplo basti 
A cui esperienza grazia serba/' 

And Par, xiv. X06-108: — 

** Ma chi prende sua croce e segue Cristo» 

Ancor mi scuserd, di quel ch'io lasso, 

Vedendo in quell'albor balenar Cristo/* 
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as it were with her two arms, comprehends, embraces, 
clasps, holds, and says: 1 heli him, and would not let 
him go (Cant. iii. 4 ). Fear corresponds to depth and 
height, love to breadth and lenph. For what is so 
much to be feared, as power which thou canst not 
resist; as wisdom, from which thou canst not hide! 
God could be less feared, did He lack either. But 
now needs must thou fear perfectly Him whose eye 
sees all things, jvhose hand hath power over all. 
What, again, is so much to be loved, as the very love 
by which thou lovest and by which thou art loved? 
Nevertheless, the union with eternity makes it more 
lovable; for, since it cannot pass away, it banishes ^ 
all apprehension. Love then, perseveringly and 
sustainingly, and thou hast the length ; extend thy 
love even to enemies, and thou boldest the breadth. 
Be also fearful in all solicitude, and thou hast appre- 
hended the depth and height '■ 

, ’ And the book ends: “ He is still to be sought, who 
is not yet found enough, nor can be sought too much; 
but He is sought more worthily, and found more 
easily, by prayer than by discussion. Therefore this 
is the end of the book, but not the end of our quest.” * 


III 

St. Bernard appears to Dante in the Empyrean, die, 
Cd^t^ Paradise, as Jus final guide, taking the pl^tce' 

J4,i3a. j i.v 
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of Beatrice, as Matdda had done that of Vergil in 
the Garden of Eden, the Earthly Paradise. He 
represents the consideratio of his own book, which in 
the blessed becomes intuition, the loving contempla- 
tion or contemplative love, in which the eternal and 
unchanging life of the soul in the hereafter consists : — 

*' £ il santo sene: ^ Accid che tu assommi 
Perfettamente/ disse, * il tuo cammino, 

A che prego ed amor santo mandommi, 

Vola con gli occhi per questo giardino; 

Chd veder lui t'acconceiA lo sguardo 
Flit al montar per lo raggio divino. 

£ la Regina del delo, ond'i'ardo 
Tutto d'amor, ae faiA ogni grazia, 

Per6 ch’io sono il suo fedel Bernardo.’ 

Quale h colui, che forse di Croazia 
Viene a veder la Veronica nostra, 

Che per Tantica fama non si sazia, 

Ma dice nel pensier, fin che si mostra: 

Signor mio Gesfi Cristo, Dio verace, 

Or fu si fatta la sembianza vostra ? 

Tale era io mirando la vivace 
Caritii di colui, che in questo mondo, 
Coutemplando, gustd di quella pace.” ^ 

* " And the holj’' elder: ' That thou mayst fulfil perfectly,* he said, 
• fhy journey, for which prayer and holy love have sent me, 

“ ' Fly with tliine eyes through this garden; for the sight of it will 
prepare thy gaze more to mount through the divine ray. 

** ' And the Queen of Heaven, for whom I bum utterly with love, 
will grant us every grace, because I am her faithful Bernard/ 

” Even as is he, who perchance firom Croatia cometh to behold our 
Veronica, who, because of its andent fame, is not sated, 

** But says in his thought, as long as it is shown: My Lord Jesus 
Christ, true God, now was Thy countenance thus fashioned ? 

Such was 1, as I gazed upon the living charity of him, who in 
tills world, by contemplation, tasted of lhat peace.** — Par. xxxi. 
m-iiu > 
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“ There is a place,” writes Bernard himself, com- 
menting upon the text, ‘The king hath brought me into 
his chamhers (Cant. i. 4 ), there is a place where God 
is perceived as truly tranquil and at rest; the place 
not of a judge, not of a master, but of a bridegroom. 
It is to me a chamber into which entrance has some- 
times been granted me. But, alas, rarely and for a 
brief while. 1 have felt on a sudden so great a con- 
fidence and joy arising in me, that it seemed to me 
as though I were one of those blessed ones, whose 
transgressions are forgiven, and whose sins are covered 
(Ps. xxxii. i). 0 place of true repose, in which the 
will of God is experienced as good and gracious and 
perfect! This vision does not terrify, but soothes; 
it excites no restless curiosity, but allays it; it wearies 
not, but tranquiUises the spirit. Here is true repose. 
The God of peace makes all things peaceful, and to 
gaze upon that stillness is to be at rest.” ^ 

" ' Figliuol di grazia, questo esser giocondo,’ 

Comincid egli, ' non ti sari noto 
Tenendo gli occhi pur quaggid al fondo; 

Ma guarda i cerchi fine al pid remoto, 

Tanto che veggi seder la Regina, 

Cui questo regno S suddito e devoto.’ " * 

^Sermoms in CanHca Caniieorum, zxiii. §$ ij-i6. Cf. ibid., sermo 
bextv., where he speaks of his own experience of the visitatkHis of the 
Word'Bridegroom. 

' Son of grace, this joyons existmee,' he began, * will not be 
known to thee by keeping thme eyes only down here at the base; 

" But hxtk npem the drdes even to the most remote, nntil thou 
Shalt ase the Queen enthroned, onto whom thia realm is subject and 
devotc4* xxxi. 112-iiy. 
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Thus are we initiated into the spirit of Bernard’s 
instruction to Dante, over which the ineffable presence 
of the Queen of Mercy presides. The vision that he 
now has of Mary, in the region of light surpassing all 
the rest of heaven in brightness, smiling upon the 
exultant Angels, “ a beauty which was gladness in 
the eyes of all the other saints,”^ recalls Bernard’s 
own words of her, as the channel of the streams of 
grace, the sinner’s ladder which not only touched, 
but “ passed through the heavens and reached the 
fountain of living waters which are above the heavens” ; 
and how she is clothed with the sun, as having 
penetrated the exceeding deep abyss of the Divine 
Wisdom and been plunged in the inaccessible light of 
that fire wherewith the prophet’s lips are cleansed 
and the Seraphim kindled with love.* “There is 
nothing,” writes Bernard, “ which delights me more, 
but yet terrifies me more, than to have to speak of 
the glory of the Virgin Mother.” * And the poet : — 

" £ s’io avessi in dir tanta divizia. 

Quanto ad imaginar, non ardirei 
Lo mmimo tentar di sua delizia. 

Bernardo, come vide gli occhi miei 
Nel caldo suo calor fissi ed attenti, 

Li suoi con tanto affetto volse ^ lei, 

Qie i miei di rimirar fe’ pid ardenti.’* * 

‘Par. xxxL 118-135. 

*S«mo in Naltmtate B. V. M., §4; De duodedm pfaerogativis 
B. V. Af..§3. 

* In Assumptions B. V. M., ssrmo hr. § 5. 

* “ And if 1 had such wealth in speech as in imagination, I should 
not dare attempt to tdl the least part of her loveliness. 

“ Bernard, when he saw mine eyes fixed and intent upon the glowing 
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Again, in the next canto, we find an echo of 
Bernard’s own doctrines concerning grace and pre- 
destination. The contemplative, “ assuming the free 
office of, teacher,” is answering Dante’s perplexity as 
to why the little children should have different 
degrees of bliss in Paradise; since, having no free 
choice, they could not merit or demerit : — 

Dentro all'ampiezza di questo reame 
Casual punto non puote aver sito, 

Se non come tristbda, o sete, o fame; 

Chd per etema l^ge 6 stabilito 
Quantunque vedi, si che giustamente 
Ci si risponde dall’anello al dito. 

£ perd questa festinata gente 
A vera vita non d sim causa 
Intra sd qui pid e meno eccellente. 

Lo Rege, per cui questo regno pausa 
In tanto amore ed in tanto diletto 
Che nulla volontd d di pid ausa, 

L.e menti tutte nel suo lieto aspetto 
Creando, a suo piacer di grazia dota 
Diversamente; e qui basti reffetto." ^ 

source of his love, turned his own with such affection towards her. that 
he made mine more ardent to gaze again/'— xxxi. 136*142. 

V " Witiliiu the amplitude of this realm, no point <^^1 have 

place. HD more than sorrow, or thirst, or hunger; 

For hy eternal law is established whatspever thou seest. so that 
justly is oc^^spondence here by ring to finger. 

" And toei^fore^is swiftly-speeded band to the true life is. not 
without cause, hereamong themselves more and less excellent. 

^ The King, through whom this realm finds rest in so great love and 
In ^ great ddight that ho will can dare fcHT more. " : 

** By creating isli minds in Hts own glad sight, at His own pleasnre 
endpws diversely with grace; and here let the effect sufike." — PaK 
xxxit 52^. The in8ph:ation of 11. 55-57 is. perhaps, the sentence 
cited Aquluae as i’lotinus: JDef ea observatio legis aetarnae 

awis fperSbus {ct. above, p. 82). 
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Expounding the text, My beloved is like a roe or a 
young hart (Cant, ii. 9), Bernard says that the Bride> 
groom “is said to leap as a fawn upon some, and to 
pass over others, according to the disp^isation of 
grace, which in the present life is given to some, and 
not given to others, by the just, though secret, judg- 
ment of God”; in heaven, “according to the final 
and varying recompense of merits,” as, on earth, 
simply according to His wfil.^ 

Dante again has recourse to Bernard’s dottnna in 
his final vision of Mary, “ the face which hath most 
likeness to Christ,” where he beholds Gabriel with 
outspread wings singing his Ave before her. He 
poetically expands one of the homilies in praise 
of the Blessed Virgin, in which the saint .interprets 
the name Gabriel as “ strength of God,” poin ting out 
how he was found to be of such great excellence 
among Angels as to be deemed worthy of such a 
name and such an embassy: * — 

" ‘ O santo padre, che per me comporte 
L'esser <iTiaggii^, lasciaado il dolce loco 
Nel qual tu siedi per etema sorte, 

Qnal S quell’angel, che con tanto gioco 
Guarda negU occhi la nostra Regina, 
lonamorato d che par di foco ? 

> Svmones in Cantica Canticonm, bodii. § 7, liv. § 7. WiUt the state- 
ment about the lorn of Paradise by unbaptised children, pnt by Dante 
on Bernard’s lips (Par. xxxii. 82-84). cf. op. eU., Ldx. § 3 ; bnt dsewhera 
(JVactafws de BapHsmo, cap. ii § 6) Bernard declines to commit himself, 
in s|dte of Augustine, to so rigoroos a doctrkie: Panes Detm est, mm 
meim defimre. 

* De lauHbus Virginia Matris, homHia i. | % 
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Cofll ricorsi ancora alia dottrina 
Di colui ch’ abbdliva di Mariai 
Come del sole Stella mattutma. 

Ed egli a me: * Baldezza e leggiadria. 

Quanta esser pud in angelo ed in alma, 

Tutta d in lui, e si volem che sia, 

• Perch’egli d quegli che portd la palma 
Gid a Maria, quando il Figliuol di Dio 
Carcar si voile della nostra salma.* ” ^ 

Finally, Bernard thus summed up the ardent 
inspiration of his life : Let us seek for grace, and 
let us seek it through Mary; for what she seeks, she 
finds; since she cannot seek in vain/’ * He now 
repeats his words in the sacred poem : — 

** * £ drizzeremo gli occhi al primo amore. 

Si che, guardando verso lui, penetri, 

Quant' d possibil, per lo suo fulgore. 

Veramente (nd forse tu t'arretri 
Movendo Tali tue, credendo oltrarti) 

Orando grazia convien che s'impetri, 

Grazia da quella che pud aiutarti; 

E tu mi segui con I'affezione, 

Si che dal dicer mio lo cor non parti.* 

E comincid questa santa orazione." ^ 

^ ' O holy Father, who for me dost endure being here below, 
leaving the sweet place wherein thou sittest by eternal lot, 

** ' Who is that Angel, that with so great joy is looking into the eyes 
of our Queen, enamoured so that he seems of fire ? ’ 

*' Thus had I recourse again unto the teaching of him who drew 
beauty from Mary, as from the sun the morning star. 

And he to me: Exultancy and chivalry, as great as can be in 
Afligel or in soul, all is in him, and we would have it so; 

** ^ For he is the one who b^e the palm down to Mary, when the 
Son of God willed to laden Himself with our burden.' xxxii. 

XO0-114. 

■ Sern^ $n Nativiiate Vwginis Mariae, § 8 . Cf. Moore, Studies in 
Jhsde, iiL p. 62. 

^ * And let us direct our eyes to the primal Love, so that, gazing 
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Similarly, in the passage already quoted from the 
end of the De Consider ationef having set forth all 
that can be conceived of God and divine things by 
consideration alone, Bernard says : “ He is still to 
be sought, who is not yet found enough; but He is 
sought more worthily, and found more easily, by 
prayer than by discussion.” ^ The wonderful prayer, 
Vergine Madre, figlia del tuo Figlio, though placed on 
Bernard’s lips and verbally inspired, here and there, 
by what Bernard and others had written, is essen- 
tially the poet’s own. Less subjective than the 
famous hymn of a somewhat similar kind, Vergine 
bella cbe di sol vestita, that closes Petrarca’s book of 
lyrics (a canzone which has aU the intimate revelation 
of a personal confession not intended for human 
ears), Dante’s prayer has a sublimer flight, a more 
universal pleading.® The poet is but one of those 
on whose behalf the beloved Disciple “ was chosen 
from upon the Cross for the great ofl&ce”;* albeit 
the voice of generations of supplicating humanity 
to Christ’s Mother and theirs, now finding utterance 
in his song, caimot drown his own individual 

towards Him. thou mayst penetrate, as far as may be, through His 
glowing. 

“ ' Nathless, lest perchance thou shouldst smk backwards, in moving 
thine own wings, thinking to advance, by prayer must grace be needs 
obtained. 

* Grace from her who hath power to aid thee ; and do thou follow 
me with thme affection, so that from my speech the heart depart not. 
And he began this holy orison.'' — Paf» xxxii. 142-151. 

1 De Consideraiione, v. 14. § 32. ■ Pat. xxxiii. 1-39. 

* Par. X3CV. 1 1 3-1 14. 
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petition, his own particular heart-cry of love and 
longii^: — 

Or questi, che dall*infima lacuna 
D^’utiiverso Infin qui ha vedute 
Le vite spiiitali ad una ad una, 

SuppUca a te, per grazia, di virtute 
Tanto che possa con gli occhi levarsi 
Pin alto verso Tultima salute; 

Ed io, che mai per mio veder non arsi 
Fid ch’io fo per lo suo» tutti i miei preghi 
Ti porgo, e prego che non sieno scarsi, 

Perchd tu Qgni nube gli disleghi 
Di sua mortality coi preghi tuoi^ 

Si che il sommo piacer gli si dispieghi. 

Ancor ti prego, Regina, che puoi 
Q6 che tu vuoli, che conservi sani, 

Dopo tanto veder, gli affetti suoi. 

Vinca tua guardia i movimenti umani; 

Vedi Beatrice con quanti beat! 

Per li miei preghi ti chiudon le mani." ^ 

It has been well said: “ The Sacred Humamty of 
Mary’s Son gives our ima^ation a figure, wherein 
we can clothe that * sense of God ’ which has been 

I Now this man, who from the lowest abyss of the universe even 
unto here has seen the states of spirits one by one, 

Beseeches thee, of grace, for power so much that he may be 
uplifted with his eyes higher towards the final blessedness; 

And It who never burned for mine own vision more than I do for 
.his, profier thee all my prayers, and pray they fall not short, 
i that thou mayst scatter from him every cloud of his mortality 
i^th thy prayers, so tbat the supreme joy may be unfolded to him. 

** Further, I pray thee^ Queen, who canst aU tibat thou wilt, that 
ihon preserve sound, after so great a vision, his affections. 

Let thy protectksi conqner human motions. See Beatrice and so 
many i^ts for my prayers are cfiaiq^ing their hands to thee,”— 
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formed in our heart and intelligence.”^ And it is 
in like fashion that Dante embodies, in the human 
form of the Blessed Virgin herself, the mercy and 
tenderness that draws the soul “ from the lowest 
abyss of the universe,” to enter “ through the ray 
of that high Light which in itself is true.” 

^ Tyrrell, The Faith of the MtUtons, i. p. 310. 



CHAPTER V 

DANTE AND THE VICTORINES 

The philosophical school of St. Victor's; Hugh of St. Victor; 
his Dtdascalicon ; its ideal of wisdom similar to that of 
Dante in the Convivio. II. Correspondence between the 
mystical structure of the Purgatorio and Hugh's allegory of 
the City of Spiritual Life; his mysticism and theory of Con- 
templation. III. Richard of St. Victor. IV. His De prae- 
paraHone animi ad Coniemplationem, or Benjamin minor; the 
Mountain of Self-Knowledge, the ** Delectable Mountain," 
and the Mountain of Purgatory. V. Richard's De Con* 
templatione, or Benjamin major ; the motions of the con- 
templative mind and the flight of birds; the grades and 
qualities of Contemplation; the failure of memory after 
ecstasy. VI. Richard’s treatment of free will, and the place 
assigned by him to the Blessed Virgin in man’s redemption, 
identical with the representation in Dante. 


I 

WiLUAM OF Champeaux, the chief exponent of 
realism at Paris, unable to withstand the brilliant 
attacks of Abelard, resigned his chair at Notre Dame 
in iio8, and took refuge in the convent of St. Victor, 
which lay in a suburb outside the city. Here he 
founded a school of philosophy and theology, deeply 
ringed by the mysticism in which he had found 
intellectual support and spiritual consolation, when 
worsted in the noisy disputations of the public schools. 
In 1113, when William was appointed bishop of 
Qralons-sur-Mame, St. Victor’s was raised to an 
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abbey, under the rule of the canons regular of St. 
Augustine, and Gilduin of Paris, a favourite disciple 
of his, who had been confessor to King Louis VI. 
of France, was made the first abbot, and ruled the 
house for forty-two years. Especially during the 
lifetime of St. Bernard, who took a lively interest in 
the abbey, and indirectly influenced its teaching, the 
most severe monastic austerity prevailed within its 
walls, united to profound philosophical study of a 
conservative and reactionary type, in opposition to 
the rationalistic tendencies of the new scholasticism as 
represented by Abelard and his followers.^ Although, 
for a while, in the lifetime of its second great mystic, 
St. Victor’s seemed on the point of falling from its 
ideals, Jacques de Vitry could still write of it in the 
following century: — 

“ Even as the candle of the Lord set on a candle- 
stick, it lightens to the knowledge of God and en- 
kindles to charity, not only the neighbouring city, 
but even remote regions; like the pool near the 
sheep-market, and the laver of brass in the temple 
of the Lord, ministering the waters of purification 
to the scholars sojourning at Paris and to various 
folk flocking thither from all sides. This holy and 
most praiseworthy congregation of warriors in the 
camp of the Lord is the refuge of the poor, the con- 
solation of them that mourn, the support of the weak, 

^ Cf. J« B. Haur6aii, Htsioire de la phtlosophie scolastique, i. pp. 423, 
507-509; Richard of St. Victor, Benjamin major ^ ii« 2, ii. 9. 
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the restoration of the wearied, the uplifting of the 
fallen; a most peaceful harbour for scholars desiring 
to escape from the shipwreck of this world, to whom 
it opens the bosom of mercy, and, like a tender 
mother, cherishes and nourishes them on its lap.” ^ 
The earliest master of the school, Hugh of St. 
Victor, impressed the imagination of the later Middle 
Ages far more than any of his successors, and was 
usually regarded as the greatest thinker that the 
abbey produced. He was named the second Augus- 
tine, alter Augustinus ^ and Jacques de Vitry calls 
him the lutanist of the Lord, the organ of the Holy 
Ghost.” Legends circulated about his appearing 
after death, to declare that his soul was in Purgatory; 
according to one story, because he had yielded to 
vain glory; according to another, to do penance for 
having too easily made his delicate health an excuse 
for not practising the austerities enjoined by his rule. 
St. Thomas Aquinas quotes him about twenty times 
in the Summa Theologiea, and, in one place, almost 
apologises for disagreeing with him, declaring that 
“the sayings of Hugh of St. Victor are those of 
a master, and have the force of authority.”* St. 

^Htsiofia Oecidef^aHs, cap. xxiv.: De canonicis Sancti Vidotis^ 
Hugh and Bichard< Peter Lombard {Par. x, 106-108). who 
was introdaced to the abbey by St. Benuurd. and Peter Comestor 
(Par* adi who died there in 1179. were associated with St. Victor's; 

but. not being mystics or ranking among its characteristic teachers,, 
they hardly cone^ W here. Ihe former curiou^y connects the 
Vicb^tine school the method of Abelard. , 

Tfteohflca^ IL ii.» q, 5, a. 7, ad 1. 
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Bonayentura goes farther. In his De reduetione 
Artium ad Tbeologiam, he dassifies theologians in 
accordance with the threefold interpretation of the 
Scriptures: the spiritual or allegorical, pertaining to 
faith; the moral or tropological, pertaining to morals; 
the mystical or anagogical, which is concerned with the 
union of the soul with God. To the first, the doctors 
must chiefly attend; to the second, the preachers; to 
the third, the contemplatives. The chief example of 
the doctors is Augustine, of the preachers, Gregory, 
of the contemplatives, Dionysius; “Anselm follows 
Augustine, Bernard follov?^ Gregory, Richard follows 
Dionysius; for Anselm excelled in reasoning, Bernard 
in preaching, Richard in contemplation; but Hugh 
in all these.” ^ The admiration thus expressed for 
him by Bonaventura, and the influence of his works 
upon the great Franciscan doctor, probably explain 
the special position assigned to Hugh in the Paradisoy 
in the second circle of teachers in the sphere of the 
Sun, where, after naming himself, the saint points 
out Hugh of St. Victor immediately after two early 
Franciscans, thus associating the man whose writings 
had taught him his doctrine with those who had been 
his models in the religious life: — 

*' niuminato ed Augustin son quid, 

Che fftr dd primi scald poverdli. 

Qie nd capestro a Dio si fSro amid; 

Ugo da San Vittore S qui con dlL" * 

^JDs rtdiitHim Arti$m ad Tkeohgiam. 1 5. 

* *< niuminato and Agostino ate here, vho "were among die first 
■ *47 
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Hugh was a Saxon of noble family, the son of G>unt 
Conrad of Blankenburg, in whose castle at Hartingam 
he was bom, probably in 1096.^ He thus sprang 
from the same class in life as his older contemporaries, 
Abelard and St. Bernard. In his boyhood, he took 
the Augustinian habit in the monastery of St. 
Pancratius near Halberstadt, which he seems to have 
been compelled to leave owing to the disturbed 
state of the country. Coming to France, he entered 
St. Victor’s between 1115 and 1118, and was ap- 
pointed director of studies in the abbey in 1133, the 
previous holder of the office having been murdered 
at Paris. Hugh’s personal charm, no less than his 
intellectual power, won him the hearts of all with 
whom he was brought into contact; St. Bernard, 
who survived him by more than twelve years, was 
among his friends and correspondents. After a 
comparatively brief but laborious life of teaching 
and writing, Hugh died at the age of forty-four, on 
February ii, 1141 (a year before the death of Abe- 
lard), with words seemingly of mystical achievement 
upon his lips : Consecutus sum ,* “ I have attained.” 
His last moments are described in an extant letter 

barefoot poor friars that in the cord made themselves fnends to God; 
Hugh of St Victor is here vrith them,”— Par. xii. 130-133. 

I The theory (first advanced by Mabillon) that Hugh was a native 
of Ypres in Flanders is now to be regarded as disproved. Cf. A. 
Mignon, Les origines de la scolastiqu^ et Hugues de Saint-Victor, i. 
pp. 7^, A good popular account of the Victorines, for English 
readersfi will be found in R. B. Vaughan, The Life and Labcatfs of 
S$, fkowm Aprinas, vol. L, chapters xi* and xii. 
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from one of the canons, Osbert, who, as infirmarian 
of the abbey, was tending him. After he had 
received the Sacraments, holding the Crucifix closely 
embraced : — 

“ Sighing deeply, he at length, in the hearing of 
us all, uttered these words: Into Thy hands , and into 
Thy power. Lord, I commend the spirit which Thou 
hast given me and which I have received from Thee. 
When he had said this, he was silent, and, as the hour 
of death came on apace, he began to say to himself 
something, and, when 1 asked him what it was, he 
answered in a clear voice: I hatfe attained. What, 
I said, bast thou attained? But he, by reason of 
his suffering, could say no more, and answered only: 
May He receive my spirit. Then, beating his breast, 
he called upon the blessed Mother of God, saying: 
Holy Mary, pray for us j and again, gathering strength, 
St. Peter, pray for us. After a little, he spoke to me, 
and said: Whom of the Saints shall I invoke further? 
And when I named St. Victor, he said: St. Victor, 
pray for us. He spoke these words, and was silent; 
the mouth of the just was closed, that had been 
wont to utter wisdom, and the tongue of the wise 
man, that had adorned it with knowledge, cleaved to 
the roof of his mouth. After this he survived for 
the space of an hour.” * 

In a curious autobiographical passage, Hugh says 
that not only internal and external quiet, research, 

* Hugonis de Saneto Vietort Optra omnia, ed. MQgae, i. cdl. 
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* 

and austerity of life, but even exile aids and stimulates 
the searcher after philosophical truth: — 

“ All the world is a place of exile to philosophers,. 
It is a great beginning of virtue for the mind to learn 
by degrees, by exercise, first to change these visible 
and transitory things, that afterwards it may be able 
also to relinquish them. He is yet delicate to whom 
his native land is sweet. But he is already strong 
to whom every soil is his country, and he is perfect 
to whom the whole world is a place of exile. The 
first has fixed his love on the world, the second has 
scattered it, the last has quenched it. 1 have been 
an exile from my boyhood, and I know with what 
grief the mind sometimes deserts the narrow space 
of a poor cottage, with what liberty it afterwards 
despises marble dwellings and panelled ceilings.” ^ 
The work of Hugh from which this passage comes 
is the Didascalicon^ also called the Eruditio Didos- 
‘caHeOf from which the writer himself was sometimes 
natned DidascohtSy “ the teacher.” It is a kind of 
introduction to all branches of learning, showing the 
student how study is divided, and the spirit in which 
it is to be undertaken, and holds a place in the history 
of letters intermediate between the earlier mediaeval 
encyclopaedias, of Isidore of Seville and Rabanus 

^ EfudliHo XHdascaHaa^ ,iii* 20 {Da exHio), Cf. Dante (Da F. i. 6) : 
'* Kos avtem cui xnim^iis est patria, velut pisdbus aequor, qnamquain 
biberimiidtiante dientes, et norentiani adeo diligamua nt, qaia 
diSei^iSB, exiUum patiainmr isiuate, rationi magia quam senatu 
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Matirus, and the Convivio of Dante. Like the Coth 
viviOf it has at times the personal note. Speaking, 
for instance, in the seventh and last book (on 
meditation), of the four things in which the beauty 
of creatures chiefly consists : position, motion, aspect, 
and quality; Hugh says : — 

“ If a man were sufficient to investigate these 
things, he would find in them the wondrous light of 
God’s wisdom. And would that I could explore this 
as subtly, describe it as competently, as I can love it 
ardently. For it is a delight to me, exceeding sweet 
and joyous, frequently to treat of these things, wherein 
at once the sense is instructed by reason, the mind 
is delighted by sweetness, and the affection stirred 
by emulation; so that we are amazed with the 
Psalmist, and cry out in admiration: 0 Lord, bow 
manifold are thy works 1 in wisdom hast thou made 
them all ^s. civ. 24); and again: For thou, Lordy 
hast made me glad through thy work ; I will triumph 
in the works of thy hands (Ps. xcii. 4).” ^ * 

It is in the same spirit that Matelda quotes the 
psalm Delectasti to Dante in the Earthly Paradise.* 
In the Convivio, the poet gives a similar thought a 
more mystical turn, making beauty the incentive 
that draws the human soul to union with God: 
** And because it is in the excellences of nature that 
the cause is revealed as divine, it comes that the 
human soul naturally unites herself with these in 

^ Bn$i, Didasc., vii. 4. * Purg. xxviiL 76^1. 
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spiritual fashion, the more swiftly and the more 
strongly in proportion as they appear more perfect.” 
And he adds: “And they so appear according as 
the soul’s power of recognition is clear or impeded.” ‘ 
This is thoroughly in accordance with another passage 
in which Hugh says : “ After the darkness of sin 
entered the soul, the eye of contemplation was 
quenched, so that it beheld nought, and the eye of 
reason became bleared, so that it saw doubtfully. 
Only the eye of the flesh remained in its clearness.” • 
And, in another place, Hugh makes this power of 
recognition in the soul depend upon love : “ For 
where charity is, there is clarity.” * 

In the Didascalicon, we find the same noble con- 
ception of philosophy as we have in the Convivio. 
The starting-point of both Hugh and Dante is the 
same: the saying cited by Cicero and St. Augustine 
as that of Pythagoras, to the effect that the seeker 
after fair truth should be called not the wise man, 
but "the lover of wisdom.* Philosophy is thus, as 
Hugh says, “ the love and the study and, in a certain 
manner, the friendship of wisdom ” : — ^ 

“This love of wisdom is the illumination of the 
understanding mind by that pure wisdom, and, in a 
way, the calling back and summoning of the mind 
to wisdom’s self, in order that its study of the divine 
wisdom, and its feiendship with the pure divine mind, 

> Cmo. iii. 2, $9^. *De Sacrammtis, 1 . x. a. 

*i)0 SaenantHtis, II. xiU. ix. * Cf. above, p. 51. 
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may be seen. Therefore this vrisdom impresses the 
character of its divinity upon the sou), and leads her 
back to the strength and purity of her true nature. 
From this is born the truth of thoughts and specula- 
tions, and holy and pure morality of actions.” ‘ 

Similarly, in the second canzone of the ConviviOf 
Dante sings of his allegorical lady, Philosophy: — 

“ Cose appariscon ne lo suo aspetto 
Che mostran de* piacer del Paradiso: 

Dico ne li occhi e nel suo dolce riso, 

Che le vi reca Amor com'a suo loco/’ * 

“ The eyes of wisdom are her demonstrations, by 
which the truth is seen most certainly; and her smile 
is her persuasions, in which the inner light of wisdom 
is revealed under a certain veil; and, in these two, 
that highest joy of blessedness is felt, which is the 
supreme good in Paradise.” ® 

’’ Sua belti piove fiammelle di foco, 

Animate d’un spirito gentile, 

Ch’^ creatore d'ogni pensier buono; 

£ rompon come tuono 

L’innati vizi che fanno altrui vile/' * 

“ Morality is the beauty of philosophy; for even as 
the beauty of the body results from the members, in 

^ Erud. Didasc., i. 3 {Quod siudium sapientiae philosophia sit}, 

* Thiugs appear m her aspect that reveal some of the delights of 
Paradise I say. in her eyes and in her sweet smile, that Love brings 
them there as to his own place/*— Cattr. ii. 55-58. 

*Conv. m. 15, 13-20. 

* Her beauty rains down little flames of fire, animated by a gentle 
spirit, which is the creator of every good thought; and they shatter 
like thunder the innate vices that make men vHa.”— Cana ii. 63-67. 
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V <* 

proportion as they are duly ordered, 30 the beauty 
of vmdom, which is the body of philosophy, results 
from the order of the moral virtues, which make her 
give pleasure that may be perceived by the senses. 
And,- therefore, I say that her beauty ^ to wit, morality, ♦ 
rains down little fiames of fire » that is to say, right 
appetite, which is begotten in the pleasure of moral 
teaching; which appetite liberates us even from 
those vices which are natural to us, to say nothing 
of the others. And hence springs that felicity which 
Aristotle defines in the first of the Ethics^ saying that 
it is activity, in accordance with virtue, in a perfect 

lifer ^ 


II 

The work to which Hugh of St. Victor chiefly owed 
his ia,mt is a kind of sequel to the Didascalicon, 
•entitled De Sacramentis Christianae Fidei, It is 
practically the first systematic mediaeval text-book 
of theology, and is divided into two parts, the first 
running from the Creation to the Incarnation, the 
second from the Incarnation to the general resurrec- 
tion and the future life. Aquinas frequently cites 
it in the Summa fheologica, but there is no direct 

^ CoHV. ill. 1 5 , X 1 5-1 3X. The reference is to the well-known definition 
of hagipiness in the Ntcomach^an Ethics (L 7). Dante's words, 
OpsratUctm second vim in vUa pcffma, are a verbal rendering of the 
vexhiem of Aquinas in his commentary on the Ethics of Aristotle (Ulb. i. 

X9>: IWciifar ssf opefMo propria homims seetmdms virMm in 
ppsru, tom. lod. 93). 
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evidence of its having influenced Dantb, who seems 
as a rule (but by no means without conspicuous 
exceptions) to prefer to take his speculative and 
positive theology from the Angelical Doctor himself. 

On the other hand, Dante was probably influenced 
by Hugh’s mysticism, though more by that of his 
great pupil Richard. The mystical aspect of the 
Purgatorioy according to which it represents the life 
of man, and, to some extent, its actual structure on 
the side of the sacred mountain, are at least closely 
analogous with two sermons in which Hugh contrasts 
Babylon with Jerusalem. Babylon is the life of 
sinners in the world; Jerusalem, in the anagogical 
sense, for him, as for Dante, signifies the celestial 
country, but, in the moral sense, the spiritual life, 
with which the Purgatorio allegorically in some sort 
corresponds.^ The purification of the soul is the 
passage from Babylon to Jerusalem. Babylon is a 
city with gates and wall, and seven long squares or 
wide streets; the gate of entrance is birth; the gate 
of exit, death; the wall is the circumference of our 
world; the seven squares are the seven capital sins. 
Jerusalem, the city of spiritual life, is placed oh the 
side of a hill, with steps mounting through it from 
gate to gate, by ascending which man is uplifted 
from earthly things and drawn nearer heavenly, 
like Babylon, it has a wall, two gates, and seven 

• SemoMs nxviu. (* Bab^Oone) and xxxix. dvOate sancta Jam- 
mImk), Opera, iii. coU. 994-1003. Cf. Lnbin, ap, df., pp. 361-366. 
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squares. The wall of the city of spiritual life is 
discipline. The lower gate, by which man enters the 
city, is the Catholic Faith, and it corresponds to the 
gate of St. Peter at the entrance of Dante’s Purgatory, 
on the threshold of which sits the Angel with the 
keys.^ The seven squares, opposed to the seven 
squares of Babylon, are the seven virtues contrary 
to the seven capital sins; humility against pride, 
brotherly love against envy, peace against anger, 
spiritual joy against sloth, liberality against avarice, 
abstinence against gluttony, continence or chastity 
against lust. These clearly correspond with the 
seven terraces of Dante’s mountain, in each of which 
the purgation of the soul from disordered love is 
thus transforming Babylon into Jerusalem, and the 
seven virtues take symbolical form in the seven 
Angels who guard the terraces. The Angel of the 
fourth terrace, who is usually called the Angel of 
Zeal, is also the spiritual joy of Hugh’s allegory;* 
and in the fifth terrace, where avarice is purged 
away, Hugh’s conception is modified by the poet’s 
Franciscanism, in that, in the examples of the 
contrary virtue, poverty is placed before liberality.* 
Passing upward by the steps through the seven 
squares, the soul reaches the upper gate of the dty 
of spiritual life, which is. divine contemplation. 
“Whoso,” says Hugh, “shall mount up by these 

* Purg. ix. j6 0t ttq, ' Purg, 49 - 51 . 

* Pttrg. XX. 19-33. Cf. below, pp. aos, 306. 
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steps to the gate of contemplation, which is on the 
summit, placed as it were at the egress of this city, 
will spiritually mount above and surpass himself, so 
that he will become Israel from Jacob, Rachel from 
Leah,” and so go forth to peace and* liberty.^ This 
upper gate may be represented by the last flight of 
steps in the Purgatorio, upon which Dante dreams of 
Leah and Rachel; when he has surmounted them, 
he is “ beyond the steep and narrow ways,” is declared 
free, and crowned and mitred over himself, as Vergil 
resigns his guardianship.^ 

More perhaps than St. Bernard,* Hugh of St. Victor 
founded what was regarded as the orthodox science 
of mysticism. There is a mystical element even in 
his doctrinal works, which are coloured by what St. 
John of the Cross was to call the “ science of love.” 
Thus, in the De Sacramentis, speaking on the measure 
of loving God, Hugh writes : — 

‘‘ Ascend whilst thou canst, as much as thou canst, 
whither thou canst not too much nor yet utterly. 
Let thine all be filled out of Him, albeit His whole 
cannot be contained by thine. He will fill thee 
utterly, and superabound in Himself. If the vessel 
fails not, the oil is enough. Thy heart is the vessel. 
His love is the oil. As long as thou hast the vessel. 
He ceases not to pour in the oil, and, when thou hast 
not a vessel more, He has still more oil.” • 

^ Loc, cU„ col. 1002. * Pufg. zxvii. 64-142. 

> De Sacramentis, 11 . xiiL 9. Tlie allusicm is to 2 Kings, iv« 3-6. 
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One of Hugh’s most beautiful, purely mystical 
works, is the little Soliloquium. de arrba animate which 
he accompanied with a tender letter of dedication to 
the monks of the German convent of his youth. It 
deals in simple language with the mystical visitations 
of God to the soul in pledge of her espousals, a fore- 
taste of the full possession of the Beloved which will 
be hers in the future.^ Elsewhere, he writes : “ The 
Bridegroom is God; the bride is the soul. The 
Bridegroom is at home, when He fills the mind 
through internal joy; He goeth away, when He 
withdraws the sweetness of contemplation.” • 

The more typical aspect of Hugh’s mysticism is 
the way in which he constructs a ladder of various 
steps, by which the soul mounts up to the divine 
union. It has been noticed that, although he was 
well acquainted with the Dionysian writings, he does 
not base his mysticism on the doctrine of the three 
ways of purgation, illumination, and union.' He 
teaches that there are three kinds of spiritual specu- 
lation, corresponding to the three visions of the 
rational soul: cogitation, meditation, contemplation. 
In cogitation, the image of some thing is suddenly 
presented to the mind, either entering through the 
senses or rising up by memory. Meditation is the 
assiduous reconsidering of such a thought, the striving 

' SoMoquium de arrha antmae (Opera^^d, coll. 951 et seq.). 

* De amove Sponst ad Sponsam, dndrs cd. 987. 

* Cl. Higncm* op. C 9 t; u. p, 363. 
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to unravel what is involved, or by scrutiny to pene- 
v trate what is hidden. In meditation, there is a Idnd 
' of struggle between ignorance and knowledge; the 
light of diith shines out in the midst of the darkness 
] of error, but the carnal heart is like the green wood 
which will not readily take fire or bum with a smoke- 
. less flame. What meditation seeks, contemplation 
possesses. The mind becomes strengthened with 
the fire of love, and begins to bum with a stronger 
flame, to glow with a brighter light; soon all the 
darkness of perturbation vanishes,, and the soul 
spreads herself out into the contemplation of truth. 
“ Then, the whole heart being converted into the fire 
of love, God is verily felt to be all in aU, since He is 
received with such intimate dilection, that, save Him, 
nothing is left to the heart even of itself.” ^ 

In a small special treatise, De Contemplatione et ejus 
■ speciebusy Hugh gives a more subtle division of the 
successive mystical grades. Here after meditation, 
soliloquy, and circumspection, comes ascent. Three, 
he says, were the ascensions of Christ: the ascent of 
the Mountain, the ascent of the Cross, the ascent to 
the Father. Ours are likewise three: in act^ doing 
pmance, whereby we conquer the devil, working 
justice, whereby we conquer the world, and mortify- 
ing our own wiU, which is victory over self; in, 
afection^ to perfect humility, to consummate charity, 

' ' and to the purity of contemplaticm; m understandings 

» In £Gpl$siasUn HomiUoG^ homUia L tom, i. colL Ii6^iz8)« 



'^c^'-i^ v^bk’-djiBigi' of ^ 
f 'lavisible thiiigis, <rf our <yivn, ■1^1*%''' 
rfstte, ito ^ iavfeible tibings 
^l^kuwfs^ of God comes H five ways: flroid 1^ 
of, the worlds hrom the tkatwe of the soj^^ 
V&mijjt, ihaowjix^e of % divine speedy from the 
'of csbntemplation, feom the joy of most blessed vissK^-^ 
fifth mode , of the knowledge of God, which; i8| 

. ,t^ .^pieme kind Of contemplation, is the naos^ 

( Mwsed viskm that a few happy aoids enjoy in !^c| 

' |ires^t Hfc, m wbich, ravished by the excessive^; 
aweetnesa of the taste of the divine, they contemplatfe^ 
'\iQod alon& ;ThesovdisaUmnminedbythcsplendoi^| 
of eternal ‘^ht, constantly and perfectly hates jsisr^ 
' <^ts aside the world, abandoos herself, and whoi^^j, 
; .^akme, naked, and pure, utterly unites herself 
one God. This, supreme cpnteii^tiou, too, 
^iSfides into three kmds, to each of trhich the s ‘ 

W mad* through vanous grad^! based lot the , 
npon $ciipttiMi' amJcgics,'^^^ at least, _upcm: 
inteipis^ti(mof>^ti^«^^^ 

'the ■jpumiwr’^'dt^ 'a 

viiiudft 1t« ' immarml*'Bka^tipoom;:' '^.'^|5^0,v5re 






K As ^ as tksse grades qi ascent in co&ten^platiM)^ 
d any conrespnndence in Dante’s ascent thronf^ 
spheres to the anticipation of the BeatiBc Vlsioa 
^ -die Empyrean, they more probably came to lun 
Bh the teaching ol Eichard. For the rest, Hugh’; 
^^ticism, as has bera well shown and is, indeed, trac 
'^1 all the winters of this school, is in no respeol 
’pantheistic. It involves no real identification of the 
soul with Gk>d, no substantial absorption into the 
Divine; there is always the difference between the 
finite and the infinite; the most perfect contempla>- 
tion here is not the intuitive vision in the hereafter.’ 


it 13 not a Limtinnous state, but a brief act:-*- 
“ T/teu aai silente in hraven about tht space oj ha^ 
an hour (Ri‘v vuj. i). This bilence is contemplation. 
Heivcn IS the soul of the just; wherefore Isaiah: tii 
heaven is my throne (Isa. Ixvi. i) ; and the Psalmist 
' the heavens declare the glory of God (Ps xix. i). When 
therefore, the peace ot the contemplative life occupiei 
the mind, there is silence m heaven; but, because ii 
is not perfect in the present life, it is said to have beer 
not for an hour, but for half an hour.” * 

And when, Hugh coniinues, the contemfdativi 


fi{jrn!i)>wMS oi tba uIbu nbnts la SU tbe urarfe* mjwtKai theo 
logtSMi 0(1 tbs laUaansg ttbaottad^i^iaiSteadlUaetet! 

, adrtwaa, but Swt jpebbMwS bjr HmrSaa, IMfMiw S»m*Pwce 

tinmen de Pt4au>n dt set awrts (Parte. iS{ 9 ). TtM 
dtgKkifdd IS itte lottws teeter oditeos. Zt* nmnts d» JSng$m d* $atia 
, ettai emhfm (Item. i88(^. 

El t efi iW'>. 1>^ 

iPlllitete«teNib. vf. # {;cte tdnuie mnmi\ ' CL tei 
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spirit feels within itself the fruit of eternal life, k, 
must freely turn to the active life to succour others, 
and then return to its contemplation.^ Thus, in the 
seventh sphere, St. Peter Damian descends the 
celwtial ladder to speak with the poet:— 

" GiU per li gradi della scala saata 
Discesi tanto, sol per farti festa 
Col dire, e con la luce che m'anunanta ” ; * 

and, in the Empyrean, St. Bernard leaves his allotted 

place to fulfil Dante’s instruction:— 

“ AHetto al suo piacer, quel contemplante 
Libero oflizio di dottore assunse.” * 


III 


There is comparatively little known about the 
personality of Richard of St. Victor, whom Dante, 
the majority of mediaeval writers, evidently 
regards as a much greater man than his master, 
Hugh. Indeed, while we have enough contemporary 
material , even apart from legend, to enable us to 
construct a fairly vivid portrait of the latter, almost 
the only anecdote of Richard is the curious fable 
that, while in the world, he wrote a letter in his own 


» MiseeUanea, iv. rsS. 

»•* Down by the steps of ti»e holy ladder have I descended so far, 
only to give thee welcome with my speech, and with the light that 
, hiantles me.”— Per. sod, 64-66. 

” Fiaed still on his source of jf/y, lhat contemplative assumed the 
tree offiw of a teacher."— Per. *xxa. i-a. 
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blood to persuade a nephew of his to desert from 
St. Victor’s, and afterwards confessed to Hugh, who 
bade him either restore his nephew or enter the order 
himself in reparation.^ There is no record of his 
early life. Some time before 1140, he became an 
Augustinian canon at St. Victor’s, and in the annals 
of the abbey he is described as natione Scotusy one 
quern tellus genuit felici Scotica partu * — ^which perhaps 
simply means that, like Erigena, he was an Irishman. 
He carried on his studies under Hugh, to whom he 
refers as the greatest theologian of the age,* and on 
the latter’s death he took up his work. For more 
than thirty years, he went on producing treatises 
and commentaries, and exercised a wide influence as 
teacher and thinker throughout the Church. A 
curious testimony to his position is found in a letter 
from John of Salisbury to St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
in which it is suggested that the Bishop of Hereford 
(Robert of Melun), being a very vain man, might 
perhaps be flattered and won over from the king’s 
side by a letter of remonstrance from some such 
scholar as the prior of St. Victor — ^whom we know in 
that year (1166) to have been Richard.* The last 

»Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 33956» L 41 (in a collection of exempla, 
probably made by a French Franciscan at the end of the thirteenth 
century). I am mdebted for this reference to the kindness of Mr. J. A. 
Herbert. 

* Richardi a Sancto Viciore opera ofnma, ed. Mgne, pp. x., xi. 

* Praecipuus ille nostri temporis theohgus {Benjamin major, i. 4). 

* Materials for the History of Thomas Bechet, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
ed. J. C Robertson, vi. p, 20; also in Joannis Saresberiensis opera, ed. 
Migne, col. t86. A letter from the abbot Gnarinus of St. Alban’s to 
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years of his life were embittered by the struggle of 
the better part of the canons against the English 
ablmt, Ervisius, who was destroying the old spiritual 
life of the abbey and wasting its possessions. In 
1172, Ervisius was compelled to resign his office; 
and Richard, after presiding over the chapter that 
elected the new abbot, died on March loth, in the 
following year. 

Gifted with extraordinary insight into the secret 
workings of the spirit, and with a fervid Celtic 
imagination, Richard completed what Bernard and 
Hugh had begun, in building up the fabric of the 
Church’s mystical theology. It is tempting to connect 
what seems his deliberate suppression of self, his 
repeated declaration that he knows nothing, by 
personal experience, of the ecstatic doctrine that he 
sets forth, with the supreme importance that 
he attaches to the virtue of humility as the very 
foundation of the spiritual life.^ To Dante, at least, 
when he appears in the sphere of the Sun, 
Richard is indicated by Aquinas as a mystic of super- 
human vision: — 

Sidbard, thanking him for his kindness to hia brother Matthew who 
has expatriated himself in France for the love of science, is in Dn 
Bonlayi Unwgrs^tUis Parisiensts, ii. p. 504. Richard profoundly 
influenced mediaeval English mysticism, through Richard Rolle, the 
, ^onymouS author the Clo^d of Unknowing, and Walter Hilton/ 
Cl, my inkoductfon to the Cdl of Self^-Knowledge, pp. xii.-xviL r 
, I » Cf. Benfnmn v* x, Vi 19; Mjfplimio in CanHca Canfioorum^ 
capp. XX., xxik.; JPe missions Bpm^San(di, coL 1027; De orudHiono 
; intorioris, ii, 32. His beautiful Do qtiMuof gradibnsm(dentaoi 

^ seems to imply /dheot personal ex^ience. 
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Vedi oltre fiammeggiar Tardente spin? 

V , D'Isidoro» di Beda. e di Riccardo 

Che a considerar fu pid che viro.” ^ 

Similarly, in the Letter to Can Grande, “ Richard 
of St. Victor in his book on Contemplation ” is cited 
as the chief modern authority for the power of the 
human intellect to be so exalted in this life as to 
transcend the measure of humanity.® There has 
been some needless confusion as to the specific work 
and passage to which Dante here refers. Richard’s 
doctrine of contemplation is chiefly contained in 
two works: a smaller, De praeparatione animi ad 
Contemplationem, or Benjamin minor, in one book; 
and a larger, De Gratia Contemplationis, or Benjamin 
p major, in five. The former starts from the mystical 
interpretation of the twelve children of Jacob in the 
book of Genesis, the latter from the symbolism of 
the mystical Ark of Moses in Exodus. The title De 
" Contemplatione, or Liber de Contemplatione, is in- 
variably given to the Benjamin major alone, and it is 
always referred to under this title by Aquinas.® I 
. shall quote presently the particular passage that 
Dante evidently had in his mind. 

^ '' See beyond flaming the ardent spirit of Isidore, of Bede, and of 
Richard who m contemplation was more than man/' — Pat. x. 130-13?. 

^Epist, X. ?d. 

'The mannscripts, e.g. the Brit Mus., Add. MS, 15407 (a hne 
^ thirteenth-century codex), frequently entitle Benjamin major simply 
lAber de Contemplatione. The title Tractatus de Contemplatione is 
; given to Benjamin minor by the Add. MS. 10433 (fifteenth century). 

Lubin, who, as already stated, identifies the De Contemplatione mainly 
' ^th Menjamin minor, suggests that the whole symbdism of the family 
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IV 

The De praefaratione animi ad Contemplationem is 
clearly an introduction to the De Contemplatione. 
Here Richard takes Benjamin as the type of con- 
templation, in accordance with the text in the 
Vulgate: Ibi Benjamin adoUscentuhis in mentis 
excessu (Ps. Ixvii. 28), “ There is Benjamin a youth 
in ecstasy of mind.” ^ At the birth of Benjamin, his 
mother Rachel dies (Gen. xxxv. i8) : “ For, when the 
mind of man is rapt above itself, it surpasseth all the 
limits of human reasoning. Elevated above itself 
and rapt in ecstasy, it beholdeth things in the divine 
light at which all human reason succumbs. What, ‘ 
then, is the death of Rachel, save the failing of 
reason ? ” • 

Richard shows how purity of heart and knowledge 
of self are the indispensable conditions for the mystical 
elevation. The soul is a mirror that reflects the 
invisible things of God, and it is by purity of heart 
alone that this mirror is made dear : — 

** Therefore, let whoso thirsts to see his God, cleanse 

of Jacob in the latter work finds analogies in the Divina Commedia 
pp» 227*260) ; 1 am disposed to recognise it only in the corre- 
^ ij^dence between Dante's Matelda and Richard's Leah (see below, 
p. 270)* and think the infinence of the Beniamin minor upon the sacred 
poem is in the direction indicated in the present chapter. 

^ The English Bible (A.V., Ps. Ixviii. 27) has: There is little Benjamin 
tkeif ruler, 

* Benjamin minor, cap. hodii. 
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his mirror, purify his spirit. After he hath thus 
cleared his' mirror, long and diligently gazed into it, 
a certam clarity of divine light begins to shine 
through upon him, and a certain immense ray of 
unwonted vision to appear before his eyes. This 
light irradiated the eyes of him who said: iord, lift 
thou up the light of thy countenance upon us ; Thou 
hast put gladness in my heart (Ps. iv. 6, 7). From 
the vision of this light which it sees with wonder in 
itself, the mind is wondrously inflamed, and inspired 
to behold the light which is above itself.” ^ 

To attain to this contemplation, there is a moun- 
tain first to be ascended; the “ high mountain apart ” 
of the Gospels. This mountain is knowledge of self : — 

“If the mind would fain ascend to the height of 
science, let its first and principal study be to know 
itself. Full knowledge of the rational spirit is a 
great and high mountain. This mountain tran- 
scends all the peaks of all mundane sciences, and 
looks down upon all the philosophy and all the science 
of the world from on high. Could Aristotle, could 
Plato, could the great band of philosophers ever 
attain to it ? ” * 

What are the relations between this mystical 

^ Bmjamtn minor, cap. Ixxii. 

• Benjamin mtnor, cap. Ixxv. Cf. Shelley, The Triumph of Life : 
** Their lore taught them not this : to know themselves.’* Tlie meaning 
of this passage of Richard is somewhat distorted in Haur^au, Bistdre 
de la phUosophte scolastique, i. pp. 513, 514. and in DiU, of National 
Biography (art Richard of St Victm: '*), where the mountain is taken 
to be contemplation. 
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mountain of Richard’s treatise, the “ delectable . 
mountain ” of the opening canto of the I^kfemo, the 
ascent of which is barred by the three symbolical 
beasts, and that other mountain — the mountain of 
Purgation — ^which Dante climbs by another way under 
the guidance of Vergil ? ^ 

The ingenious theory, first propounded by Vaccheri 
and Bertacchi, that the dilettoso monte is materially 
(so to speak) identical wilh the mountain of Purgation, 
the point of departure under Vergil’s guidance being 
in the southern hemisphere no less than the point of 
return to the surface, has proved untenable.* It 
would rather seem that the relations of the one 
mountain to the other are, more or less, those of the 
Eagle of Dante’s dream (JPurg. be.) to Lucia, and of 
Leah (Purg. xxvii.) to the Matelda of the Earthly 
Paradise. The dilettoso monte, “ which is the source 
and cause of all joy,” finds its realisation in the 
mountain of Purgation, on the summit of which 
man is happy.” * The first mountain is clearly the 
Holy Hill of the Psalmist, the hiU of the Lord, into 
which he that hath clean hands and a pure heart shall 
ascend (Ps. xxiv. 3, 4) — ^the cleanness and purity that, 
w^l lost, can only be regamed by the purgatorial 
pj&. For the older commentators, the mountain 

^ Cf. G. G. Vaccheri ttad C Bertacchi, La Visions di Dante Ahghieri. 
eoneiderata nello sp^o e nei tempo, pp. 70*76; £. Coh, Ji Paradiso 
i^betre Dantesoe, pp> ^ ^ seq, 

ilnp i. 76-7d ; Pmg, xxk,. 73'^5< Beatrice almost repeats the words 
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usually symbolises virtue; for the moderns, felicity 
I would here suggest that it primarily represents 
Richard’s mountain of the Knowledge of Self. Un- 
aided, and stained with sin, the soul cannot straight- 
way attain to self-knowledge. A te convien tenet e 
altfo viaggio^ “ Needs must thou pursue another 
journey.” * Dante must “ cleanse his mirror, purify 
his spirit ” — ^and the mountain of Self-Knowledge 
becomes the mountain of Purgation. Purity of 
heart and knowledge of self being the indispensable 
conditions for the mystical elevation, the quest of 
self-knowledge and the purification of the soul are 
practically one and the same. 

At the very point at which Vergil and Dante are 
approaching the foot of the mountain of Purgatory, 
there is an obvious echo, though in another con- 
nection, of Richard’s words about the philosophers: 
Quid tale AristoteleSy quid tale Plato invenit^ quid tanta 
fhilosophorum turba^ tale invenire potuit ? — 

** ' Matto d chi spera che nostra ragione 
Fossa trascorrer la infinita via 
Che tiene una sustanzia in tre persone. 

State content!, umana gente, al quia ; 

Chd, se potuto aveste veder tutto, 

Mestier non era partorir Maria; 

£ disiar vedeste senza irutto 
Tai, che sarebbe lor disio quetato, 

Ch'etemalmente ^ date lor per lutto. 

^ Mr. Vernon {Readings on the Inferno » i. p. 8) aptly cites St. Augnstme, 
De Sermone Domini in Monte^ i. i . Si quaeritur quid significet Mens* 
bene intfeUigitur significare majora praecepta justitiae.” 
i. 91. 
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lo dico d'Aristotele e di Plato, 

£ di molti altri/ £ qui chind la fronte, 

£ piii non disse. e rimase turbato.*’ ^ 

We are irresistibly reminded, too, of the episode 
in the Inferno j where the pagan soul of Ulysses, who 
aimed at becoming experienced of the world and 
of the vices of mankind and of their worth,” and 
who had conceived so nobly of man^s destiny, as 
born not to live like brutes, but to follow virtue 
and knowledge,” nevertheless beholds in vain, and 
to his own destruction, the mountain dim with 
distance,” that appeared to him the highest that he 
had ever seen.* The mountain is clearly the moun- 
tain of Purgatory, and Ulysses, in attempting to 
reach it in a fashion not willed there where what is 
willed can be done,” ® is in the same position as 
Dante himself at the outset of the poem. 

Again, Vergil himself, in the light of reason, knows 
something of the nature of the mountain : — 

Questa montagna ^ tale, 

Che sempre al cominciar di sqtto ^ grave, 

£ quanto uom pid va su, e men fa male ; * 

> ** * Mad is he who hopes that our reason can traverse the infinite 
way that one Substance m three Persons pursues. 

** ' Abide content, race of men, at the quia [with knowing from the 
effe^i^ that it is so] ; for, if you had been able to see all, there were no 
need ior Mary to bring forth; 

And you have seen such men desiring without fruit, whose desire 
would have been appeased, which is given them eternally for grief. 

** ' 1 speak of Aristotle and of Plato, and of many others.’ And here 
he bowed bis head, #nd said no more, but remained sorrowfuL” — Purg, 
iii« 34 ‘* 45 * 

' xxvi, 112-142. •/«/, V. 23-24. 

f*' This mountain is such, that ever at the beginnmg frmn bdow it 
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but he cannot show his disciple the way to the summit, 
without aid from more enlightened spirits: — 

“ ‘ Or chi sa da qual man la costa cala, ' 

Disse il maestro mio, fermando il passo, 

' Si che possa salir chi va senz’ala ? ’ ” i 

More than this, in one place, his human philosophy 
is suffered to delay Dante’s ascent, when he lingers 
with him to listen to the song of philosophic love on 
the lips of Casella, and receives, with him and the 
other souls, the rebuke of Cato : — 

" Qual negligenza, quale stare d questo ? 

Correte al monte a spogliarvi lo scoglio, 

Ch'esser non lascia a voi Dio manifesto.” * 

In almost the same words, in the passage already 
quoted, Richard writes: “Let whoso thirsts to see 
his God, cleanse his mirror, purify his spirit.” 

We find in Richard’s mysticism, in an emphatic 
form, that leaning upon authority which is so charac- 
teristic of Dante. On this mountain of Self-Know- 
ledge the soul will behold Christ transfigured — even 
as Dante will see Beatrice in the triumphal pageant 
of the Church on the summit of the mountain of 
Purgatory; but, nevertheless, Richard appeals to the 
Bible, as the supreme test of truth, the only sure 

is irksomep and the more man mounts up, lo, the less it wearies 
Purg. IV. 88-*90. 

^ ** ' Now who knows on which side the cliff slopes,* said my master, 
staying his steps, * so that he can mount who goes without wmgs? *’-— 
Purg. in. 52-54. 

• ** What negligence, what lingering is this? Run to the mountain 
to strip you of the slough, that lets not God be manifest unto you/*— 
Purg, il. 121*123. 
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guard that the mystic has against being deluded in 
his lofty speculations: — 

Even if you think that you have been taken up 
into that high mountain apart, even if you think 
that you see Christ transfigured, do not be too ready 
to believe anything you see in Him or hear from 
Him, unless Moses and Elias run to meet Him. I 
hold all truth in suspicion which the authority of the 
Scriptures does not confirm, nor do I receive Christ 
in His clarification, unless Moses and Elias are talking 
with Him.” 1 


There is a beautiful and famous passage in the 
Paradtso where Dante compares the motion of the 
contemplative saints up and down the celestial ladder, 
in the seventh sphere, to the flight of birds at dawn: — 

E come, pei lo natural costume, 

Le pole msieme al commciar del giomo 
Si movono a scaldar le fredde piume^ 

Poi altre vanno via senza ntomo, 

Altre nvolgon sd onde son mosse, 

Ed altre roteando fan soggiomo: 

Tal modo parve a me che qum fosse 
In quello sfaviUar che msieme vanno, 

SI come in certo grado si percosse ** ^ 

* Benjamin minor, cap Ixxxi 

* And as, according to tbeir natural habit, the daws together at 
the break of day bestir themselves to warm their chilled pmions; 

Then some depart without returning, some turn agam to whence 
they sitarted, and others whcelmg round abide 

** Such fashion seemed to me was here* in that glittering band that 
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This image was evidently suggested by a passage 
in a long chapter of the De ConUntplatione, in which 
Richard of St. Victor points out that contemplation 
works in many ways, which may all be seen illustrated 
in the flight of birds : — 

“ The vivacity of the understanding in the mind 
of the contemplative with wondrous agility now goes 
and returns; now, as it were, wheels itself round; 
but now, as it were, gathers itself together, and fixes 
itself motionless. Verily, if we rightly consider, we 
see the image of this thing daily in the birds of the 
air. Thou mayst see some now soaring aloft, now 
sinking downwards, and often repeating the same 
modes of their ascent or descent. Thou mayst see 
others turning aside, now to the right, now to the 
left, and now swerving to this, now to that direction, 
advancing little or hardly at all, and renewing in 
many ways, again and again, the same changes of 
their moving to and fro. Thou mayst see others in 
great haste spreading themselves out into the distance; 
but soon, with ' the same swiftness, return whence 
they had started, and often do the same thing, con- 
tinuing and prolonging by daily custom the same 
goings forth and returnings. Others one can see, ' 
how they wheel round, and how suddenly or how 
often they repeat the same of similar circlings, but 
now a little wider, now a little narrower, and always 

came tbgether, as soon as it smote upon a certain stair/'— Por, xxL 
34 - 4 *- 
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return to the same spot. Others one can see, how, 
with tremulous and repeatedly beaten wings, they 
hover in suspense over one and the same place, and, 
by their continuous motion, fix themselves almost 
motionless, and do not depart from that place of 
their hovering, but abide long and closely at it, as 
though, by the accomplishing of their work and 
perseverance, they may truly seem to cry out and 
say: It is good for us to be here (Luke ix. 33). Surely, 
according to the exemplar of these similitudes, the 
flight of our contemplation is varied in many forms, 
and is shaped in various fashion according to the 
variety of persons and concerns.” ^ 

Dante has taken over Richard’s image of the birds 
and its application to the contemplatives, but he has 
modified it by his own observation of the natural 
costume of one particular species of bird, and has 
further simplified it by going back to the ultimate 
source of the conception (either directly or through 
the medium of Aquinas). This is to be found in the 
Neo-Platonic doctrine, elaborated by Dionysius, con- 
cerning the three movements of an angelical mind 
ct n%ontemplative soul: the circular, the direct, and 
spiral, which the Latin translators of Dionysius 
render “ the oblique when it strives to unite itself 
with God.® Aquinas (who quotes a portion of this 

^ Bm/amin utafor, i. $• Kichard proceeds to work out the corre- 
, Sppt^ence in consideraUe detaiL 
* B* Div, Norn., iv. 8-ia 
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passage from the De Contemplatione) is at pains to 
reconcile Dionysius with Richard, by showing that all 
the various kinds of motion that the latter sees in 
his birds, and attributes to the mind of the con- 
templative, can be reduced to the three recognised 
by the former; though he winds up by saying that 
“ it is manifest that Dionysius describes the motion 
of contemplation much more sufficiently and much 
more subtly.” ^ 

We find in the De Contemplatione a whole system of 
mystical psychology, more or less analogous with that 
of the Paradiso. Richard shows how the mind passes 
upward through six kinds, or grades, of contemplation 
— two in imagination (in imagination and according 
to imagination, in imagination according to reason), 
two in reason (in reason according to imagination, in 
reason and according to reason), two in understanding 


^ Summci Theologtca, II. ii., q. 180, a. 6, ad 3. Cf. In librum beati 
Dionysh de Div, Nom., cap. iv. lectio 7 {Motus angelorum et animarum 
qttales sirU), The soul is moved m circular fashion when, turning from 
external thmgs into herself, she is brought first to know herself, thence 
elevated to consider the uniform nature of the Angels, and then finally 
led to the Beautiful and Good which is God, whereby this circular 
motion is completed. She is moved obliquely, in so far as, according 
to her capacity, she is uniformly illumined to receive varied and 
multilorm knowledge, passing by reason from one thmg to another. 
The direct motion is when, from these multiform and various things, 
she ascends to the contemplation of them smgly and unitedly. There 
is probably another echo of the Dionysian t^ee movements where 
Dante depicts his own contemplative gaze on the general form of 
Paradise,*' when he enters the Empyrean (Par. xxxi. 46-48) 

** Si per la viva luce passeggiando, 

Menava io gli occhi per li gradi, 

Mo su, mo gid, e mo ricirculando," 

I7S 
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(above but not beside reason, above and seeming to 
be beside reason) — according as the objects of its 
contemplation are sensibilia, intelligibUia^ intelUcti- 
bilia. Sensibilia are “ visible things, and perceptible 
by bodily sense”; intelligibilia^ “ invisible things^ but 
comprehensible by reason intellectibilia, “ invisible 
things, and incomprehensible to human reason.” 
Gradually discarding imagination and reason, the 
object of the mind’s contemplation becomes what is 
above reason and seems to be beside reason, or even 
against it.^ 

It will be remembered that the office of reason, in 
the sacred poem, does not cease when Beatrice re- 
places Vergil as Dante’s guide. The poet has still 
to use “reason illumined by divine revelation, and 
uplifting itself to the contemplation of heavenly 
wisdom,” which Richard finds symbolised by Rachel.* 
And likewise with the lower faculty of imagination.* 
In the first grades of contemplation, the understand- 
ing “ uses reason and also imagination as an instru-' 
tnent, and sees as through a glass.” * It is, however, 
indispensable to Dante’s allegory that revelation, in 
^e, person of Beatrice, should be at his side from 
lowest to the highest grade of his contemplative 
atscent. With this reservation, and speaking very, 
broadly, an analogy can be traced between the nine 
‘n^oving spheijps of the Paradiso and Richard’s first 

> , ^ i 6-7, mtnar, cap.'iv, 

u iv, X. 46^4$. * Bm/emin mafot, i 6. 
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font kinds of contemplation, thongk they cannot be 
so distinctly separated from each other, the imagina- 
tion still playing a part even in the high vision of 
the ninth sphere; the two grades of contemplation, 
in understanding of “ invisible things, and mcom- 
prehensible to human reason,” being represented by 
the two stages of Dante’s experience in the Empyrean. 
In the consummation of his vision, we have the sixth 
kind of contemplation: — 

“ On this sixth and most worthy watch-tower of 
all contemplation, the mind exults and rejoices in 
truth, when, by the irradiation of the divine light, 
it knows and considers those things at which all 
human reasoning cries out. Such are almost all 
those that we are bidden beEeve concerning the 
Persons of the Trinity; for when human reason is 
consulted about these, nought dse save what is 
contrary is seen.” ^ , 

Again, Richard teaches that there are three qualities 
of contemplation, according to its intensity: qualities 
that are, perhaps, represented by Dante in the 
revelations of the Earthly Paradise, in the upward 
passage through the nine moving heavens, and in the 
crowning vision of the Empyrean, respectively. These 
are mentis dilataiiOy an enlargement of the soul’s vision 
without exceeding the bounds of human activity; 
mentis suhlevatio, elevation of mind in which the 

} Benjamin major. L 6 ad finem. Cf. Aqninaa. Summa Thtohgka, 
U. ii.. q. I75> a. 3. and q. iSo. 4* 
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intellect, divinely ihumined, transcends the measnre 
of humanity, and beholds the things above itself, but 
does not entirely lose consciousness of self; and, 
lastly, mentis alienatio, or ecstasy, in which all 
memory of the present leaves the mind, and it passes 
into an ineffable state of divine transfiguration, in 
which the soul gazes upon truth without any veil of 
creatures, not in a mirror darkly, but in its pure 
simplicity.^ 

Moses going into the midst of the cloud, and Aaron 
passing beyond the veil into the Holy of Holies, are 
types of the mind thus caught up in ecstasy. It is 
a state which memory cannot follow: — 

** When, by excess of mind, we are rapt above or 
within ourselves unto the contemplation of divine 
things, not only are we straightway oblivious of things 
external, but also of all that passes in us. And, 
therefore, when we return to ourselves from that 
state of exaltation, we cannot by any means recall 
to our memory those things, which we have erst seen 
above ourselves, in that truth and clearness in which 
we.dum beheld them. Although we keep something 
jdkd^bof in our memory, and see as it were through a 
:^il and in the midst of a cloud, we cannot com- 
prehend nor recall the mode of our seeing, nor the 
quality of the vision. In a wondrous fashion, re- 
membering we do not remember, and not remember- 
ii^ we remember, whilst seeing we do not behold, 

^ffenfamin major, v. i-ij. 
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and gazing we do not perceive, and understanding we 
do not penetrate.” ^ 

This is obviously the passage that Dante had in his 
mind in the Letter to Can Grande, where he invokes 
Richard’s authority for his explanation of the opening 
lines of the Paradiso : — 

** Nd ciel che piiH della sua luce prende 
Fu’io, e vidi cose che ridire 
N6 sa nd pu6 chi di lassi^ discende; 

Perchd, appressando sd al suo disire, 

Nostro intelletto si profonda tanto, 

Che retro la memoria non pu6 ire.” * 

“ To understand which things, we must know that 
the human intellect, when it is exalted in this life, 
because of its being co-natural and having affinity 
with a separated intellectual substance, is so far 
exalted that, after its return, memory fails, because 
it has transcended the measure of humanity.” * 

And, again, in the closing canto : — 

” Da quinci innanzi il mio veder fu maggio 
Che il parlar nostro, ch'a tal vista cede, 

£ cede la memoria a tanto oltraggio.” ^ 

» Benjamin major, iv. 23. 

■ ** In the heaven that receives most of His light was I, and I saw 
thmgs which he who descends from there lacks skill and power to 
relate: 

Because, when it draws near to its desire, our intellect plunges in 
so deeply, that memory cannot follow in its wake.” — Par, i, 4-9. 

• X. 28. 

* ” Hence onward my sight was greater than our speech, which fails 
at such a vision, and memory fails at so great excess.” — Par, xxxiii. 
55 ^ 57 * S, Catharinae Senensts Zegenda, II. § 213 : ” I saw the hidden 
tiungs of God which it is not lawful for any one in this life to utter, 
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VI 


It is probable that Dante’s direct acquaintance with 
Richard of St. Victor was mainly restricted to the 
two works already considered. Richard’s other works, 
nevertheless, frequently contain passages that eluci- 
date or illustrate the sacred poem — which, for the 
rest, is naturally more or less true of every great 
mediaeval thinker. 

Dante translates the words of Aquinas: *^As 
regards the proper act of the will itself, no violence 
can be inflicted upon it into the line:— 


** Chd volontd., se non vuol, non s’ ammorza ” ; 


For will, unless it wills, is not quenched.” ^ And 
he thus formally enunciates the fundamental doctrine 
of free will, upon which his whole ethical system 
depends : — 

Lo maggior don che Dio per sua larghezza 
FSsse creando, ed alia sua bontate 
Hd conformato, e quel ch’ei pid apprezza, 

Fa della voloni& la libertate. 

Di che le creature intelligenti, 


E tutte e sole, itto e son dotate.” * 

^ther is the memory of so great poweor, nor can human words 
fittingly to signify such high things; for whatever I might say 
all be as day compared to gold.*’ 

^ Sutima Theohgica, I. ii., q. 6, a. 4; Par, iv. 76. . 

* V The greatest gift that God of His largesse made in creating, and 
the most conformed to His own goodness, and that whidx He most 


doth prize, 

‘ " Was the liberty of the will, wherewith the creatnres of intelligeace 

{Angels and human soids), both all and they atone, were and are 
V. ishS4* . 
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' The whole Divina Commeiia is, in a sense, the 
story of the liberty of man’s will, in time and in 
eternity. Nowhere shall we find a more sublime ex- 
f^sition of the dignity of free will, the conception that 
runs through the entire spiritual experience of the 
poem, from the lowest hell to the highest heaven, than 
in the De statu interioris hominis of Richard: — 

** Among all the goods of creation, nothing in man 
is more sublime, nothing more worthy than free will. 
What, I ask, can be found in man more sublime, 
what more worthy, than that in which he was created 
in the image of God ? Verily, liberty of the will hath 
the image not only of Eternity, but also of the Divine 
Majesty. How much nearer, beyond tdl else, think 
we that free will approaches changeless Eternity, and 
beam more expressly its image in itself, in this, that 
by no sin, by no misery, can it ever be destroyed nor 
even diminished i Wouldst thou behold the likeness 
of the Majesty in it, and perceive clearly how it is 
stamped with the image th^eofi God neither has, 
nor can have, any superior, and free will neither 
endures, nor can endure, any dominion over it; for 
to inflict violence upon it, neither befits the Creator 
nor is in the power of the creature. Let all Hell, all 
the world, even all the hosts of Heaven, come together 
and combine in this one thing; they will not avail 
to extort a single consoit ^m free will in anything 
not willed.” * 

* De Hatu interioris konanis, i 3 isgnitKte Ubert orbUrii^. 
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Again, Richard’s commentary upon the Song of 
Solomon is full of the same spirit of devoted con- 
fidence in the Blessed Virgin that we find in St. 
Bernard and in Dante. In one place he writes : — 
Since both Angels and saints have care for sinners, 
and succour them with merits and intercession, we 
must believe that the Blessed Virgin can avail as 
much in this as either, nay, that she is more powerful 
than any creature. What wonder is it, if the Blessed 
Virgin pours out the mflh of reconciliation to sinners 
and of grace to the faithful, she who reconciled the 
world and brought forth Grace itself, nay, the very 
Fountain of grace which spreads through the world 
and reaches the very boundary thereof? . . . Her 
compassion comes to meet us more swiftly than it is 
invoked, and anticipates the needs of the wretched.” ^ 

Dante almost repeats these words : — 

Donna, sei tanto grande e tanto vali, 

Che qual vuol grazia ed a te non ricorre, 

Sua disianza vuol volar senz'ali. 

La tua benignity noh pur soccorre 
A chi domanda, ma molte hate 
Liberamente al domandar precorre.'* ^ 

^d, in another place, Richard writes: “ Through 
llfary, not only is the light of grace given to man on 

^ ExplicaHo in CanHca Canticorum, cap. xxiii. 

* ** Lady, thou art so great an(| hast such power, that whoso would 
have grace and hath not recourse to thee, his longing fain would fly 
without wings. 

** Thy benignity not only succours him that asketh, bnt many^times 
spohtaaueoady anticipates the prayer/*-«Jp0r. xxxm. 15-18. 
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earth, but even the vision of God granted to souls in 
heaven.” ^ Similarly, at the beginning of the JnfemOy 
the Blessed Virgin sends Lucia, type of illuminating 
grace, to Dante’s aid, when he is impeded in his 
ascent by the three beasts; and, at the close of the 
Paradiso, her intercession gains for him the anticipa- 
tion of the Beatific Vision of the Divine Essence. 

^ Op, cif.t cap. xxxix. 
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CHAPTER VI 


DANTE AND THE FRANCISCAN ^MOVEMENT 

1. Dante and Joachim of Flora; the epoch )ot the Holy Spirit 
and the Everlasting Gospd; Joachim prophet of the 
Franciscans and Dominicans; the alleged ^Joachism of the 
Divina Commedia. II. Dante’s relations with the Franciscan 
order; Franciscan figures and episodes in the Inferno and 
Purgatorio, III. The general-ministry of St. Bonaventura; 
his rebuke of the degeneracy of the orderi in li]^e and in the 
Paradiso, IV. Dante and Ubertino da Casale*x the Arbor 
Vitae Cntcifvfoe^ and the Divina Commedia. 


I 

Ths great religious revival, inaugurated by St. 
Francis of Assisi, wrought a revolution in the spmtual 
life of the dosing Middle Ages. To some exten^ it 
brought not peace but a sword, setting loose mystical 
forces with which the official Church of the epo^ 
waft unable to cope, save by fruitless measures Af 
repression. It had, naturally, a considerable influenc^ 
upon the literature of the thirteenth and early four- ' 
teenth century in Italy. In the fidd of letters, as is 
that of art, it gave a new impulse, a quickened vitality, 
and a tendency, by the use of the vernacular, to 
address itsdf to the comprehension of the unlearned, 
to ^t more ihto touch With actual life. The Laudei 
C^daiVfarumt or CanUco dH SoU^ of St. Francis, whidb 
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has been well called a **8nblime improvisation” 
rather than a purely literary composition, is among 
the earliest extant poems written in Italian;^ and 
the lauda^ the spiritual song in the vernacular, as 
contrasted with the sequencey the official Church hymn 
in Latin, culminated in the lyrics of Jacopone da 
Todi, whose death (in 130Q was almost contem- 
poraneous with the beginning of the Dimna Com- 
medta. It is easy, and perhaps, in the light of the 
present enthusiasm for Franciscan studies, tempting, 
to overestimate both the general influence of Francis- 
canism upon Italian literature and its specific influence 
upon Dante. It was, when aU is said, but one of 
several tendencies in the same direction. A leading 
Franciscan scholar has written that, without Francis, 
there would have been no Dante. It is safer to say 
that, without Francis, we should have had a different 
Dante. The Dtvina Commediay profoundly coloured 
as it is by the conflicts of the century that preceded 
its birth, crowning as it does the whole vernacular 
poetry of the first epoch of Italian literature, could 
not fail to be touched in part by Franciscan ideals, 
and to reflect certain phases, certain aspects, of the 
great Franciscan movement, which already, when 

^The Cii0iHco del Sole, composed m 1225, is contemporaiieoiis with 
the earliest lyrics of the poets of the Sicilian school {e g Giacomo da 
Lentino and Piero delle Vigne)» before which vernacular poetry m 
Italy is mamly represented by such thxngs as the Salva lo vescovo 
Senalo add the RUmo Casstnese (for which see Monaa, Crestomana, 
PP. 9. 
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Dante wrote, was taking a different course from 
what its -founder had anticipated.^ 

To trace the connection of the Divina CommeiiA 
with the Franciscan movement, and fully to realise 
the aspect under which the Franciscans were pre- 
sented to Dante’s eyes, we must go back, beyond their 
founder, to the extraordinary mystic who appears in 
the sacred poem, the last named among the blessed 
of the fourth sphere: the abbot Joachim of Flora. 

Joachim was born about 1132, at Celico near 
Cosenza. In early manhood he had been attached 
to the court of the Norman kings of Sicily, but was 
converted from the world during a journey to the 
East, by the sight of an outbreak of pestilence at 
Constantinople, apparently in 1158. Passing Lent in 
contemplation on Mount Tabor, he believed that, in 
the night before Easter Day, he had received a 
revelation concerning the inner meaning of the 
Scriptures. He returned to Italy, and devoted him- 
self to the study of Holy Writ in the light of this 
revelation. After various vicissitudes, first as a free 
preacher to the people, then as a Cistercian monk and 
abbot, he broke away from the order, and founded a 
new and stricter branch of Cistercians at Flora, or 
Fiore, among the Calabrian mountains. Although a 

^ A 

» Cl. Paschal Kobifison, The WtHings of St. Francts of Assisi, p. xiii,; 
Anne Macdonell. Sons of Franks, p. 405; P. Michele cla Carbonara. 
Dante e San Framesco ; Umberto Cosmo, Le mistiche nozse d% frate 
eon madonna Pavertd: Oiovaimi Mestica, San Francesco, 
Tkasts, e CvMo* 
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mystic of an ecstatic kind, he lived in touch with the 
affairs of the world, favoured by popes, supported by 
the Emperor Henry VI., consulted by King Richard 
of England, and acting as confessor to the empress, 
that gran Costanza whom Dante was to see in the 
Paradiso. He died in his abbey of San Giovanni at 
Fiore, on the Saturday before Passion Sunday, 1202, 
when the future St. Francis was twenty years old.^ 

Two years previously, that is, in 1200 (Innocent III. 
being then on the papal throne), Joachim had issued 
a kind of encyclical letter to the abbots and monks 
of his rule, directing them, in the event of his death, 
to submit his three chief works, the Concordia novi 
ac veteris Testamenti, the Expositio in Apocalipsim, 
and the Psalterium decern chordarum, together with 
his other writings, to the judgment of the Holy See. 
The promulgation of these works marks an epoch in 
the history of mediaeval religious thought. 

“ The knowledge of things past,” wrote Joachim, 
“ is the key of things to come.” He disclaimed the 
title of prophet that even his contemporaries gave 


^For Joachim's life and works, cf. Acta Sanctorum, May, tom. vii.; 
Tocco, Veresia net medio evo ; Denifie, Das Evangelium aeiernum und 
die Commission zu Anagni ; Paul Fournier, tiudes sur Joachim de 
Flore et ses doctrines ; and a paper by the present writer in Franciscan 
Essays by Paul Sabatier and Others, Joachim's three chief works 
were printed at Venice: the Concordia novi ac veteris Testamenti in 
1519, the Expositio and Psalterium together in 1527. An important 
but unfinished work of his, Super quatuor Evangelia, or Concordia 
Evangeliorum, is extant, but still unpublished. I am preparing a 
monogra;^ upon the whole subject of Joachim and the history of the 
doctrine of the Everlasting Gospel. 
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him, pleading that his g^ft was simply intuition, to 
enable him to interpret the Scriptures in reference 
to the future of the Church. There are three states 
of the world, corresponding with the three Persons 
of the Blessed Trinity. The first is that of the Father, 
representing power and inspiring fear; the state from 
Adam to Christ, in which men lived according to the 
flesh, and “ the people of the Lord were serving under 
the elements of this world, unable to attain the liberty 
of the spirit.” In the second, the wisdom hidden 
through the ages was revealed in the Son, a state 
anticipated by the prophet Eliseus and lasting up to 
the writer’s own time; a state in which men live 
between flesh and spirit, and in which we have the 
Church under the dispensation of the New Testament, 
“ in liberty by comparison with the past, but not in 
liberty by comparison with the future.” The third 
slate will be that of the Holy Ghost, “ not now under 
the disguise of the letter, but in the full freedom of 
the spirit ” : a new dispensation in which there will 
be no need for disciplinary institutions, for men will 
live according to the spirit, and the letter of the 
Gdspel will be made void and consumed by spiritual 
understanding. Already in part anticipated by St. 
Benedict^ as the second state had been by Eliseus, 
the full development of the third state, its fraeceUens 
' elariUts, is to be : expected towards the end of the 
^ild.' The spiritual teaching and religious dis- 
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pensation of this third state, the epoch of the Holy 
Ghost, will be the Everlasting Gospel of which the 
seer of the Apocalypse spoke: And I saw another 
Angel f,y in the midst of heaven, having the Everlasting 
Gospel to preach unto them that dwell on the earth, and 
to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people 
(Rev. xiv. This Everlasting Gospel cannot be 
drawn up in writing, like the Old and New Testaments ; 
it is simply the spiritual interpretation of the Gospel 
of Christ, from which it proceeds, changing its water 
to wine, to inebriate the elect; for the Gospel as 
given us by Christ and the Apostles was transitory 
and temporal, whereas what is signified by it is 
eternal.^ 

By a complicated system of forty-two generations 
of thirty years from Christ, Joachim calculated that 
this third state would probably begin about the 
year 1260: a number which he found mystically 
signified in the three years and six months, or thousand 
two hundred and threescore days, of the Scriptures.* 
This third epoch will be preceded by the reappearance 
of Elias and the coming of Antichrist. In it the 
regenerators and spiritual movers of men will be two 
hew orders, living not according to the ordinary 
monastic rule, but in apostolic poverty, even as in 

^Psaltenwn decern chotdarum, ft, 2590.* 260; and the passages 
from the Concordia Bvangeliorumt cited by Pendfle, op, p. 53, ahd 
Fournier, op. cU., p. 17, n. 3. 

^Concordia now ac veteris Testamenih ft, X 2 12V„ 67V*, 1X8. Cf. 
Judith yiii. 4; Luke iv. 25; Rev. xi. 3, xii. 6L 
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the days of the Apostles, when the multitude of them 
that believed were of one heart and of one soul (Acts iv. 
32). These are the two Angels that came to Lot in 
Sodom (Gen. xix. i); the two witnesses who shall 
prophesy a thousand two hundred and threescore days, 
clothed in sackcloth (Rev. xi. 3), and combat the beast 
that ascendeth out of the bottomless fit. Through these 
spiritual men the powers of evil will be overthrown, 
Roman and Greek will be united, the Jews converted, 
and this new state will abide to the end of the world, 
to the time of the manifest vision of God.^ 

Joachim’s prophecy that two new orders would 
arise, to live in apostolic poverty and be the spiritual 
regenerators of mankind, seemed fulfilled in the 
appearance of the Friars Minor and Friars Preachers. 
One of these orders was to be of laymen, the other of 
clerics; and it will be remembered that, whereas St. 
Francis was never a priest and only one of his earliest 
followers had priest’s orders, St. Dominic 'was a canon 
and the Dominican order was originally composed 
of canons regular. The Calabrian seer had calculated 
that the two orders would begin their work about 
the year 1260; but already, when he promulgated his 
doctrines in 1200, St. Francis (born in 1182) was 
eighteen years old, leading the bands of pleasure- 
seeking youths at Assisi, and St. Dominic (born in 
1170) was about thirty, and a canon of Osma in 

’^S»pe$iUo in Apoealifisim, S. Sv., 146-147; Concordia novi ac vtteris 
TtOtaimii, S. 76, 760. 
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Spain. By one of the ironical chances of history, the 
occasion that first brought Francis and Dominic 
together, and originated their friendship, was the 
Council of the Lateran in 1215 — ^the council which, 
while commending Joachim himself and praising his 
own order, condemned his teaching concerning the 
Blessed Trinity. It is probable, therefore, that 
Francis and Dominic first heard of the man, who was 
held to have foretold their mission, as one who had 
taught heresy on an essential doctrine of the Faith. 

Nevertheless, the followers of both patriarchs 
were disposed to recognise themselves in Joachim’s 
prophecy, although, as Professor Fournier points out, 
the passages upon which they chiefly relied came 
from the Interpretatio in Hieremiam frophetaniy a 
later work erroneously attributed to the abbot.^ 
Some, at least, of the Dominicans claimed that their 
order had been thus definitely foretold by the Abbot 
of Flora, whose own monks had hailed the fulfilment 
of his words when they welcomed the first Friars 
Preachers among them.* But it was among the 
Franciscans that the seed sown by Joachim fell upon 

^ Op. cit.y pp. 44-45. Cf. Cfontca fratris Sahmbene, ed. O. Holder- 
Egger, p. 640. 

■Cf. Gerardus de Fracheto, Vitae Ffotrum (Monumenta of dints 
Ffatfum Praedtcatorumy i.), ed. Reichert, p. 13. Similarly, Theodoricus 
de Appoldia, Acta ampliora S. Domimci (Acta Sanctorum, August^ 
tom. i.), §58. Gerardus wrote between 1256 and 1259, Theodoricus 
about 1288; Dante seems to have known the tatter’s work. For an 
amusing account of Dommican hostiUty towards Joachist profdiecies, 
see Cronica frairis Sahmbene, ed. cit., pp. 239 et seq., and G. G. Coulton, 
From St. Francis to Dante, pp. 155-158. 
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mcKre congenial soil; and, in the violent dissenskos 
that broke out in the order between the reUucaHf 
who were known later as the “conventuals,” and 
the spiritualfs, a section of the latter ranged them- 
selves under the dead abbot’s banner as “ Joachists,” 
fired by the notion that they were the “ elect,” the 
spiritual rulers of the new dispensation. Elias had 
reappeared in St. Francis, and Antichrist was already 
in the world in the person of Frederick II. We learn 
from Fra Salimbene, one of the weaker brethren in 
the Joachist faith, that the death of the emperor, in 
1250, did not shake the convictions of the more 
stalwart among them, like Fra Gherardo da Borgo 
San Donnino, who was ready to find a substitute in 
Alphonso X. of CastUe.^ 

The Joachist movement among the Friars Minor 
produced the famous Introductorius in Evangelium 
AtUmum^ an introduction to the works of Joachim, 
of which the said Fra Gherardo was at least the 
principal author, and which was solemnly condemned 
by Pope Alexander IV. at Anagni in 1256. We only 
know its contents from the extracts made by the 
commission of three cardinals in their report to the 
pope. From these it appears that the Joachists went 
considerably beyond what Joachim himself had 
taught. It was a logical deduction from the latter 
that the interpretation of the Scriptures pertained , 
only to the bare-footed friars of the new dispensation, 

* OfffidM, At ed., p. 456. 
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and that the whole official system of the Church 
would be superseded and rendered void in a few 
years; but the IntroductoriuSy if rightly reported, 
even maintained that, about the year 1200, the spirit 
of life went out of the Old and New Testaments, and 
that Joachim’s own books — ^the Concordia, the JEx- 
positio, and the Psaltcrium-^tix&mstlves constituted 
the three books of the Everlasting Gospel that were 
to take their place.^ 

The condemnation of , the Introductorius seems to 
have been extended a little later to the works of 
Joachim himself, whose doctrines, save for his teach- 
ing on the Blessed Trinity as opposed to that of 
Peter Lombard, had hitherto escaped formal censure. 
But the official condemnation of Joachism was less 
potent than the logic of events. The fatal year, 1 260, 
came, and, save for the processions of flagellants, 
nothing happened. To the gibe; “And thou also 
wast a Joachist”; Salimbene answered: “Thou 
speakest sooth; but, when Frederick died who was 
emperor, and the year 1260 passed, I entirely laid 
aside that doctrine, and I am disposed henceforth to 
believe nothing save what I see.” * 

St. Thomas Aquinas, in the Swnma Theologica, 
without naming Joachim, controverts the theory 
that “ there will be a third condition of things under 

» The text of the Prctocoll der Commission zu Anagni is edited by 
Be^ifle, op, a/,, pp. 99-142. But it is questioned whether this official 
report really represents what the Joachists taught 
^ » Cronica, ed. cit„ p. 30a- 
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the Holy Ghost, when spiritual men shall be the 
rulers.” He cites the text, Jhis generation shall not 
pasSf till all these things be fulfilled (Matt. xxiv. 34), 
as meaning that the New Law, ‘‘ the estate of the 
faithful of Christ,” will remain until the consumma- 
tion of the world. “ There cannot,” he says, “ be 
any more perfect state of the present life than the 
dispensation of the New Law, which succeeded to ' 
that of the Old, as the perfect to the imperfect; but 
the condition of the New Law varies according to 
places and times and persons, inasmuch as men are 
more or less perfectly possessed of the grace of the 
Holy Spirit.” And he refers to the words of St. 
Paul, the law of the Spirit of life in Christ (Rom. viii. 
2), as showing that the New Law is not only the law 
of Christ, but the law of the Holy Ghost likewise: 
“ Wherefore we must not expect another law which 
is to be that of the Holy Spirit.”^ Elsewhere, 
he formally controverts Joachim by name; while 
cordially acknowledging his good faith and orthodox 
intention, he follows the decree of the Lateran 
Council in convicting him of unconscious heresy on 
the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity;* and he ex- 
plicitly denies the claim, that Dante was to make 
on Joachim’s behalf a few years later, that he was 
“ endowed with the spirit of prophecy.” • 

' Summa Thfiolo^cat I. ii,, q. io6, a. 4. 

^Opusctdum XX* (In decrMem secundam). Opera, ed* cit,, tom. xvi. 

307-309. 

^VtmmetUufn in Lib* IV. SsHieniiarutn, dist. xliii., q. i. a. 3. 
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Are we, nevertheless, to regard the Divina Com- 
media as a work of the school of the Everlasting 
Gospel? Dellinger was, I think, the first who con- 
nected the sacred poem explicitly with the doctrines 
of the Abbot of Flora. “ Dante was a Joachist, but 
after his own eclectic fashion, with the reservation 
which his favourite doctrine of the divine right 
and calling of the empire rendered indispensable.”^ 
Dollinger laid stress upon Joachim’s position in the 
fourth heaven, as the only prophet recognised by 
the poet since the time of the Apostles : — 

II Calabrese abate Gioacchino, 

Di spirito profetico dotato " ; * 

and he argued that the prophecy of the Fehro, the 
deliverer to come, which in its various forms plays 
so important a part in the poem, refers to one of 
Joachim’s orders of spiritual men who shall guide 
the Church in the third epoch. 

The analogy undoubtedly exists, but it must not 
be pressed too far. Dante’s Feltro “ will not feed on 
earth nor pelf,” and, in the life of Joachim’s spiritual 
men, “no possession of earthly heritage will be 
acquired.” The Feliro will hunt the she-wolf of 
avarice back to HeU, “ thither whence envy first sent 
her forth,” and Joachim’s order similarly “ will fight 
against all vices and will overcome them.”* It is 

^ Studies in European History, trans. M. Warre, p. 96. 

••'The Calabrian abbot Joachim, endowed with the spirit of 
prophecy.'*— Par. xU. 140-141. 

*/n/. i. 103-X05, 109-1 IX ; Expositio in Apocaiipsim^ ff. 1751;., 176. 
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dear that the work to be done by Dante’s VeUro^ in , 
renovating the world and bringing back the Golden. 
Age, is at least analogous with that of Joachim’s 
spiritual order, in establishing the dispensation of 
love and Uberty under the Everlasting GospeL 
Traces of Joachism might possibly be recognised in 
the beautiful and mysterious apparition of the third 
garland of blessed spirits in the sphere of the Sun as 
a sudden revelation of the Paradete, veto isfaviUar 
del Santo spiro, “ true radiance of the Holy Spirit * 
and in the poet’s yearning, in the seventh sphere, for 
grace to see the countenance of St. Benedict, ihe 
precursor, according to Joachim, of this epoch of 
the Holy Ghost.* But the new epoch that Dante 
foresees is essentially different from that of Joachim. 
In the latter, although Joachim in one place declares 
that the Church of Peter will not fail, but will be 
changed into greater glory and abide to eternity,* 
it is manifest that the official Church will be largely, 
if not entirely, superseded, and that there will be no 
mOTe need of disdplinary institutions than in the 
Earthly Paradise, where man is crowned and mitred 
(fret himself; * whereas, in Dante’s sfheme of things 
to come, the existing Church will be purified and 
.renovated by a return to her primal simplicity, and 
' IV. xiv. 67-78. 

* Par. audL 58-60. A jfmaaage in Joachim about the neglect of the ^ 
l^edictine tn\t^{JSstpositiff in ApocaUpsimt 80V.-81) aatici|»ate8 
; iv- JWii. 73-93* 

v; ’ ; '’•ConcprdianoviacifeUris TeskmenH, 1 05V. Ct Tocco, op, cUu p-47o. . 
nxvii. 139-142* 
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the ideal Empire will shine out in its full glory, the 
prophetic side of his poem takes its colour from 
Joachism, but his ideal regime remains that of the 
Df Monorchia. In the mystical Rose of Paradise, 
where his vision is consummated in the Empyrean, 
there is no place left for a third dispensation; the 
blessed of the Old Testament and those of the 
Christian Law will equally fill the Celestial Garden: — 

" Or mira I'alto provvedei divino, 

Chd I'uno a I’altro aspetto della fede 
Ejjaalmente ampierS questo giardino.” ^ 

It is hardly probable that Dante had any first- 
hand acquaifltauc*' with Joachim’s writings. From 
the way in which chc Calabrian abbot appears in the 
Paradiso, at the end of the cantos in which the work 
and lives of St. Francis and St. Dominic together 
have been exalted and rehearsed, we may gather that 
Dante regarded him mainly as the prophet of the 
movement that these two represent. For this, in 
.■ipite of the repudiation by Aquinas, he had both 
Dominican and Franciscan authorities. I will speak 
presently of the further significance of the place held 
by Joachim in the Paradiso. It should, however, be 
noticed that Dante repudiates the prophetic vagaries 
in which the fancy of the later Joachists ran riot. 
Salimbene, for instance, even when disillusioned as 
to the theory that Frederick II. was Antichrist, was 

^ ** Now behold the lofty providence divine, for the one and the 
cither aspect of the Faith will equally fulhl this garden/’ — xudi. 
37 - 3 ^* 
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still more or less convinced that he must needs be 
the last Roman emperor, because a Sibyl was said 
to have prophesied that the Empire would end with 
him.^ To Dante, also, Frederick (before the election 
of Henry of Luxemburg) is ttUimo imperadore di 
Romaniy “ the last emperor of the Romans but it 
was possibly a knowledge of this prophecy that made 
him promptly qualify his statement, by adding, 
ultimo dico per rispetto al tempo presenUy “ the last, 
I say, with respect to the present time.”* And 
more explicitly, in the letter to the Italian cardinals, 
he denounces the astronomi quidam et crude propbe- 
tanteSy “ certain astronomers who crudely prophesy,” 
who assert things to be necessary which men have 
perversely chosen by abuse of their free will.® 


II 

St. Francis had been dead nearly thirty-nine years 
when Dante was born in 1265. Of his first followers, 
Ruifino and Leo had still some six years to live; but 
they were to find no place in the sacred poem. St. 
Bonaventura, the poet’s chief authority in Franciscan 
matters, was minister - general of the order — the 
seventh successor of the Seraphic Father. Illuminato, 
who had accompanied St. Francis in his mission to 
the Soldan» ti^s still living as bishop of Assisi in 1280, 

^ ■ ‘ Ctoniea, *d. cU., p. 349. Cf. Coultoo, op. dt., p. 245. 

* CoMt. iv. 3 ,' 38-40. * ^P*d. vi 4 . 3. 
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when Dante was fifteen years old. In the poet’s eyes, 
the life of St. Francis and his mystical marriage 
with the Lady Poverty are supremely significant, 
as being the first attempted return to the primitive 
ideal of Christianity that Christ had left to the world.'’ 
But no sooner was the Seraphic Father dead, than his 
friars had split upon the interpretation of his doctrine 
of poverty. The one section, shielding themselves 
under what had at first been a reality, but was fast 
becoming a mere fiction, the official theory that 
whatever wealth was acquired by the order belonged 
to the Papacy and the friars were only the adminis- 
trators or users, held that the precept was fulfilled in 
that they individually possessed no private property; 
the other declared that this was sheer apostacy, that 
all papal bulls and dispensations to the contrary were 
invalid, and that the true follower of St. Francis 
must not only possess nothing, even in common, but 
must cling to the uso povero, must use nothing save 
what was of the poorest kind, and necessary for bare 
existence. This penury, this real and absolute 
poverty alone, was synonymous with the life of 
Christ and the Evangelical spirit. 

In the allegory of the triumph of Chastity, over 
the tomb of St. Francis at Assisi, which, in the happy 
days of pre-scientific art-criticism, we fondly supposed 
to be unquestionably by the hand of Giotto, there 
stands a figure of a layman in the garb of a Franciscan 

* Par . ». 64'e6. 
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tertiary, wHicit used to , he shown as a portrait ci 
Dante, although the resemblance with the better 
authenticated likenesses is of the slightest.^ There 
is no reliable evidence of any such direct connection 
of the poet with the order. It seems tempting'^to 
interpret the cord with which he describes himself as ^ 
girt in the Injemo^ and with which he had thought 
to subdue the leopard which signifies lust, as that of 
the Franciscan rule; though the express statement 
of the fourteenth-century commentator, Francesco 
da Buti, that the poet actually became a Franciscan 
novice in his youth, but returned to the world before 
making his profession, is probably no more than a 
deduction from the episode of Dante taking the cord 
off and giving it to Vergil to cast into the abyss.* 
Ibat he became a Franciscan tertiary in later life, at 
Ravenna, was first asserted in 1580 by Fra Antonio 
Tognocchi da Terrinca, on the authority of a passage 
in a work on the Franciscan province of Tuscany by 
Fra Mariano da Firenze, written in 1517, but no 
louger extant.* Dante was unquestionably laid to 
rest in the church of the Friars Minor at Ravenna; 

Mestica, San Francesco, Dante, e Giotto, i. §xii.; Berenson^ A 
Simtese Painter of the Franciscan Legend : R* T, Holbrook, Portraits 
of Dante, pp. 126, 127, 

xvi. 106-114; Fcoacesco da Bail, Commento sopra la Dioina 
rComnudkt, L p. 43 ®. P- 735 - Cf. Conv. ii. 13. 46-49, iv. 28, 65-^4, 
aad K d'Ovidio, Stndii sulia Dinina CommeHa, pp. 307, 585. 

• Mestioa, op, i. (I x.-xi. tlie onljr irarvivingmrk oi Fra Mariano 
appears to be Ma Podtpendium ekronicarum ordinis Frairwn Minonm, 
pob^ahed in the Archivum Frandscanum ffistoricum, and separatel^r 
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but it is difficult to harmonise Fra Mariano’s state- 
ment, that he was buried in the Franciscan habit, with 
that of the poet’s contemporary, Giovanni VUlani, 
that he was buried “ in the garb of a poet and a great 
philosopher.” 

Dante describes himself as following Vergil in Fran- 
ciscan fashion in the eighth circle of the Injemo : — 

Tacid, soli e senza compagnia, 

N’andavam Tun dinanzi e Taltro dopo. 

Come frad minor vanno per via." ^ 

In his wanderings through Italy, the poet must often 
have encountered such friars. There was, at least 
in the days before his erile, many a man of mark 
among them, now walking barefoot and clad in the 
brown serge, who in the world: — 

“ Fece col senno assai e con la spada ^ 
men like Marzucco degli Scornigiani, who had been 
governor of the Pisan portion of Sardinia, and Guido 
da Montefeltro, the most subtle politician and most 
skilful soldier of his day. But, with the exception 
of Fra Matteo d'Acquasparta, who is connected in so 
sinister a fashion with the events of his priorate and 
exile, there is no authentic record of any member of 
the order actually touching Dante’s life. The curious 
tale of his encounter with a Franciscan inquisitor at 
Raveima is not impossible in itsdf, but can hardly 

^ Silent, alone and without company, we went on, the one in front 
and the other behind, as Friars Minor go along the In/, xxiii. 

1 - 3 - 

• " Wrought much with wisdom and with the sword."— In/, xvi 39, 
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be regarded as authenticated history, although it is 
tempting to identify this friar with Frate Accorso 
de’ Bonfantini, who wrote a commentary on the 
Itijemo, which has not come down to us, and, in his 
capacity of inquisitor, handed over Cecco d’Ascoli 
to the secular arm.^ 

The only Franciscan in the Inferno is that Guido 
da Montefeltro of whom Dante had previously spoken 
with such enthusiastic praise, in the Convivio, as “ our 
most noble Latin, Guido da Montefeltro,” and whom 
he had there coupled with Sir Lancelot as a type of 
the noble soul returning to God in the last stage of 
life. “ Verily, these noble men lowered the sails of 
worldly activities; for in their advanced age they 
dedicated themselves to religion, putting aside every 
mundane delight and work.” * There are few more 
tragic things in literature than the virtual repetition 
of these words by Guido himself, in the tongue of fire 
that torments and conceals from view the givers of 
fraudulent counsel: — 

" Quando mi vidi ginnto in quella paxte 
Di mia etate, ove dascun dovrebbe 
Calar le vde e raccogUer le sarte, 

Gd che pria mi piaceva, allor m’increbbe, 

£ pentuto e confesso mi rraidei; ^ 

Aid miser lasso! e giovato saiebbe." * 

* C{. Wicksteed and Gardner. Dante and Giovanni del VirgSio, 
pp. 97-103. 

* Conv. iv. sS, 59-65. 

* " When 1 s 4 w myself come to that part of my age, in which each 
ahcmid lower the sails and gather in the ropes, 

" That which before pteued me, then gave me grief, and, repen* 
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"The whole episode is one of the most dramatic in 
the Divina Commedia } perhaps the only one in which 
we find depicted that interaction of character which 
is so constant in Shakespeare, but which, naturally, as 
a rule finds no place in Dante’s scheme. If historical 
(and it is now certain that the story is not the poet’s 
own invention),^ the interview between Guido and 
Boniface must have been in reality more subtle and 
complex; there would have been more discussion, 
more mutual action and reaction, before the old 
warrior-friar’s resolution was overcome, and, seduced 
by the pope’s promise of absolution in advance, he 
uttered the fatal words of evil counsel — lunga pro- 
messa con Vattender corto — ^whereby the pontiff learned 
“ how to cast Palestrina to the earth.” As we read 
it here, it is merely Guido’s own agonised recollection 
of the final touch that led him to his eternal ruin.* 
It has been pointed out by Padre Michele da 
Carbonara, the devoted Capuchin friar who com- 
bined the cult of Dante with his spiritual ministra- 
tions to the Italian troops in Africa, that Dante, as 
it were, convicts Guido out of the mouth of St. 
Francis himself: — 

tant and confessed, 1 dedicated myself; alas woe’s me, and it 
would have availed.” — Inf, xxvii. 79-84. In this, as in the corre- 
sponding passage from the Convivio, I have adopted Mr. Vernon’s 
“ to dedicate oneself” for rendersi, which means ” to enter a rehgunts 
order.” 

^ See e^jedaliy the article £. G. Pftrodi in the BuU, deUa Societd 
Dantesca Italiana, N.S., xviii. fasc. 4. 

* Inf, xxvii. loo-iii. 
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* Francesco veime poi» com'io fui morto, 

Per ma nn de* aeri Cherubini 
Glidisse: ‘Nonportar; non mi far torto; 

Veair se ae d^ gid tra' miei meschini, 

Perch^ diede il coasiglio frodolente, 

Dal quale in qua state gli sono a'criai; 

Ch*a88olver non si pud chi non si pente, 

’ Nd pentere e volere insieme puossi. 

Per la coatradizion che nol consented 
O me dolente! come mi riscossi, 

Quando mi prese, dicendomi; * Forse 
^ Tu non pensavi ch*io loico fossi.' ** ^ 

There is a striking analogy between this passage 
and the picture given by St, Francis, in his letter 
To all the Faithful^ of the death of the rich man, who 
has put his affairs in order, is professedly repentant, 
but still one “ that trusteth in man ” : — 

But let all know that wheresoever or howsoever 
a man may die in criminal sin, without satisfaction, 
when he could satisfy and did not satisfy, the devil 
sndtehes his soul from his body with such violence 
and anguish as no one can know except him who 
suffers it. And all talent and power, learning and 

^ Frauds came then, as 80 <m as I was dead, for me; but one of 
-the black Cherubim said to him: * Bear not away; do me not wrong; 

** * He must come down among my menials, because he gave the 
fraudulent counsel, since when fill now I have been at his hair; 

** * For he chnnot be absolved who doth not repent, nor can one 
repent and will together, through the contradiction that admits it 
not.* 

** O woe*s me, how 1 reawakened, when he seised me, saying to me: 

Perchance thou didst not think t^t I was a logician/ aaevit 

V 1^24103. 1 have again followed |tfr, Vernon in rendering mi 

I reawakened,'* *' my es^ea were opened to my ddudon in having 
jput Hiat .false abepluC^^^ cn ihe Inferm, ii p, 4 O 9 }* 

'' JOS,- , •' : ’ •.% ' . 
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iidsdom, that he thought to possess, are taken from 
him”i 

Although there are no Franciscans to be found in 
the seven terraces of Purgatory, we Sear of several 
who had died shortly before the assumed date of the 
vision, and who are presumably already in Paradise : 
fo btion Marzucco^ “ the good Marzucco ” degli 
Scornigiani, already mentioned, who stayed for a 
while the murderous factions of Pisa over the dead 
body of his son; Pier Pettinagno, the Sienese comb- 
seller and Franciscan tertiary, whose holy prayers 
have brought Sapia Saracini through the gate of 
Purgatory; and Piccarda Donati, che tra bdla e 
buona non so qual fosse piii, already joyously exulting 
in her crown in high Olympus.* It is in accordance 
with the spirit of St. Francis that Dante makes 
liberality altogether subordinate to voluntary poverty 
as the virtue contrary to- avarice; • and, in the terrace 
where the capital sin of avarice is purged away, two 
passages are fittingly based upon the very words of 
the Apostle of Poverty: — 

** Noi andavam con passi lenti e scaxsi, 

Ed io attento all’ombre ch'io scntia 
Pietosamente piangere e lagnarsi; 

^ Paschal Robinson, The of St. Ftancis, p. 107; Opusetda 

S. Patfis Frandsd^ Qnaracchi edition, p. 97. Cf. Michele da Car^ 
bonara, op. Ut., pp. 40*42* 

• Pufg. 18, 3 dU. 124*129, xxiy. 13*18* 

, 16-33. The souls recite two examples of vc^untary 

poverty (the Blessed Virgin and Fabridus) to one of liberality (St. 
Nicholas of Bari). 
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E per venturaudi*: ' Dolce Maria 
Dinanzi a noi chiamar cosl nel piaato. 

Come fa donna che in partorir sia; 

E seguitar: * Povera fosti tanto, 

Quanto veder si pu6 per quell'ospizio, 

, Ove sponesti il tuo portato santo.' ” ^ 

And St. Francis, in the letter already quoted, wrote; 

“ The Word of the Father, so worthy, so holy and 
glorious, whose coming the most High Father 
announced from heaven by His holy Archangel 
Gabriel to the holy and glorious Virgin Mary, in 
whose womb He received the true flesh of our 
humanity and frailty. He, being rich above all, 
willed, nevertheless, with His most blessed Mother, 
to choose poverty.” * 

Again, Statius on his liberation greets Vergil and 
Dante with the words: Ftati miei, Dio vi dea pace, 
“ My brothers, may God give you peace ” ; and we 
read in the Testament of St. Francis: “The Lord 
revealed to me this salutation, that we should say: 
The Lord give thee peace.*’ • 

Besides Ficcarda, the only Franciscan with whom 
Dante speaks in the Paradiso is St. Bonaventura. 

' We were going on with slow and scanty steps, and I att^t unto 
the shades that I could hear pitifully weeping and lamenting; 

And by chance 1 heard: * Sweet Mary in front of us so cried 
out amidst tears as doth a woman who is in labour; 

And contintted: ' So poor wast thou, as can be seen from that 
hostelry, where thou didst lay down thy holy burden.' Parg. xx. 
16-Z4. » ^ 

I Robinson, op. cU., p. 99; Opuscula, ed, di., p. 88. 

* Parg. xxi. 13; Robmson. dt** p. 84; OpuscuUir p. 80; Michde 
4 a Carboi&ra, op. dt., pp. 35, 40. 
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He learns from Piccarda of the fetjeUa vita ed alto 
merto of St. Qare; he sees lUuminato and Agostino 
accompanying Bonaventura in the sphere of the 
Sun; he hears from Aquinas the mirabil vita of the 
poverello di Dio, the seraphic lover Pf Lady Poverty, 
and the names of Bernardo, Egidio, and Silvestro, 
as the saint’s first followers, and from Bonaventura 
the curt references to Matteo d’Acquasparta and 
Ubertino da Casale, the poet’s own contemporaries, 
as vessels of dishonour; he looks at last upon the 
face of St. Francis himself in the Empyrean Heaven.^ 


Ill 

The years between the condemnation of Joachism 
and the first appearance of Beatrice to Dante’s eyes 
are occupied in Franciscan history by the general- 
ministry of St. Bonaventura, who ruled the order 
from February, 1257, until May, 1274, two months 
before his death. Elected minister-general in the 
place of the saintly John of Parma, who had been 
compelled to abdicate on account of his connection 
with the affair of the Iniroductorius, Bonaventura 
simultaneously proceeded sternly with the Joachists, 
sentencing Fra Gherardo and another to perpetual 
imprisonment, and issued an encyclical letter to all 
the provincial ministers and heads of houses through- 

* Par . iii. 97-105, xi. 43-117, xii. 124-133, xiii. 31-33, XJOriL 35. 
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out the OTd«r, recalling the friars in the strongest 
language to the observance of the rule. In la^io, in 
his vain attempt (which lasted all his life) to heal 
the factions by imposing a via media, he had the 
so-called Consti^ones Narhonenses drawn up at the 
general-chapter of Narbonne: twelve rubrics based 
upon the twelve articles of the rule of St. Francis; 
and ordered all previous constitutions to be destroyed. 
A little later, with the same reconciliatory purpose, 
he wrote his own life {Legenda) of St. Francis, with 
such suppression of controversial names and details as 
might be supposed to make his presentation of their 
founder acceptable to both parties in the order; and 
the general-chapter of Paris, in 1266, decreed the 
destruction of all the earlier lives and legends. These, 
and the other disciplinary measures adopted by him, 
proved inefiEectual, and it was only his own strong 
and saintly personality that prevented a schism in 
the ordw during his lifetime.^ The relaxad were 
rapidly occupying the field, and the spiritudUs, with 
whom Bonaventura’s own sympathies undoubtedly 
lay, were becoming a small and persecuted minority. 
Bonaventura himself declares that the friars of the 
ram school, who control the ord», -regard the early 
^l^ciscans (Dante’s primi scahi poverelli) as a fidjle, . 
instead of taking them as an example, and think 
.themsdves ao' mtich better than they as they less 

' ' f 

>' SMchal ;a Voa CgOmtie Bwydopedu (art. " Bom- . 
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I 

comprehend their virtues : “ As long as th^ preserve 
some show of outer discipline in choir, in processions, 
and the like, they dare to assert that the state of the 
order has never been so good.” ^ Pietro di Giovanni 
Olivi, who headed the spirituals in the years following 
Bonaventura’s death, and who (unlike other members 
of the party) warmly defended his memory, writes: 

He grieved so bitterly over the general laxity of 
this time, that at Paris in the full chapter, at which 
I was present, he said that, since he had become 
general, he had perpetually longed to be ground into 
powder, that the order might be brought back to the 
purity and intention of the blessed Francis and his 
companions.” ® 

There is a striking contrast between the repre- 
sentation of Bonaventura by Dante and by one of 
the poet’s contemporaries. Some time between 1322 
and 1328, that is, ■mthin a few years of Dante’s death. 
Fra Ugolino da Monte Giorgio, a Franciscan of the 
spiritual faction, wrote the Actus beati Francis ci et 
Sociorum ejus — the book better known to most of us 
in its later Italian form as the FioretU di son Francesco,* 
In the vision of Fra Jacopo della Massa, who “ saw 
all the Friars Minor of the world in the vision of a 
tree, and knew the virtues and the merits and the 

^ DeUfmntaioim quaesHonum dfca Regtdam Fratrum Minotum, 
pars i. q. 19 (Opara, tom. viii. pp. 349, 350). 

*F, Ehrle, Pefrus Johannis Olivi, sein Ld>en und seina Schfi/ien, 

pp. 516-517- 

*C 1 Acius Ifeaii Ffancud ^ Sodornm ed. Paul Sabatier« 
'pralace. i , „ 
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vices of each,” the deposed John of Parma is repre- 
sented as the true follower of St. Francis, who had 
drunk the whole of the chalice of the spirit of life 
which the saint had offered to his lips, and Bona- 
ventura, “ who had drunk a part of the chalice given 
lum and poured out a part,” as a usurper. To him 
are given claws of sharp steel, keen as the edges of 
razors,” and he is only rendered powerless for evil 
by the intervention of St. Francis, whom Christ sends 
with a sharp flint to cut his claws.^ Now in the 
twelfth canto of the Paradiso, written only a few 
years before the Latin original of the Fioretti, this 
terrible Friar Bonaventura follows Thomas Aquinas 
as Dante’s teacher in the fourth heaven; a soul made 
beautiful in the divine love, to whose voice Dante 
turns as the needle of the compass to the north star; * 
and the via media which as minister-general he had 
striven to introduce into the order, and which to the 
author of the Fioretti seemed a pouring out of part of 
the spirit of life, is represented by the poet as the 
norm of religion to be followed by the true Franciscan. 

1 It is. however, doubtful whether this story is by Ugolino. as it is 
not found in the MSS. of the Adus, Cf. Sabatier, op, ctt., cap. 76. 
It is given in the Histofia sepum Hbukaionum ordinis minorum of 
, . Angelo Clareno (ed. F. Ehrle, pp. 279-281). written about 1325. and 
'{f^seudiere. As the vision reappears in the Fioretti (cap. 48), the 
" name of Bonaventura is suppressed. The sharp flint symbolises a 
personage well known to readers of the Divina Commedia ; the cardinal 
Ottobuono de' Fieschi. afterwards Pope Adrian V. (Purg, xix. 97-108) ; 
. through whose intervention John of Parma was allowed to retire 
nhmalested to Grecdo. 

* Pan aii. 28-33* 
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Following his image of St. Francis as one whed of 
the chariot of the Church, Bonaventura thus rebukes 
the degeneracy of the Franciscans of Dante’s own 
days: — 

Ma I’orbita, che fe* la parte somma 
Di sua circonferenza, ^ derelitta, 

SI ch*d la mufia dov*era la gromma. 

La sua famiglia, che si mosse dritta 
Coi piedi alle sue orme, 6 tanto volta, 

Che quel dinauzi a quel di retro gitta; 

£ tosto si vedri della ricolta 
Della mala coltura, quando il loglio 
Si lagner 4 che I'arca gli sia tolta. 

Ben dico, chi cercasse a foglio a foglio 
]Nostro volume, ancor troveria carta 
U* leggerebbe: lo mi son quel ch'io soglio ; 

Ma non iia da Casal nd d’Acquasparta, 

Lit onde vegnon tali alia scrittura 
Che Tun la fugge e Taltro la coarta.” ^ 

Although relating to a different epoch in the 
Franciscan story, the picture here given of the 
coituption of the order is vividly illustrated by the 
encyclical letter which Bonaventura, when elected 

^ *' But the track, which the highest part of its circumference made, 
IS deserted, so that there is mould where the crust once was. 

His household, that had moved straight with feet in his foot- 
prints* has so much turned round, that it casts him who is in front 
(the spiritual friar) upon him who is behind (the conventual) ; 

And soon shall be seen from the harvest how bad has been the 
tillage, when the tare shall wail that the bam be taken from it 

1 stdl grant that he, who should search leaf by leaf our volume, 
would yet find some page where he might read: I am whai I was 
wont : 

** But it will not be from Casale nor from Acquasparta, whence 
come such to our Scripture (the rule) that <me evades it and the other 
draws it tighter/* — Pa/r, xii. 112-126. 
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ministei>ge&eral» aent in 1257 to all the provindat ,, 
mintstera and heada of houaea. He finda the canae ^ 
of thia degeneration in ten things: the multiplidty 
of buaineas, whereby money ia greedily sought and 
Uicautiously recdved; the laziness of some of the 
fidars, who have chosen a monstrous state which is 
neither action nor contemplation; the wandering 
about of v»y many, which gives rise to scandal; 
thdr importunate begging of alms, so that they ate 
dreaded more than robbers; the sumptuous character 
of dieir buildings; the familiar intercourse with 
women, which the rule forbids; the giving of office 
to untried and unspiritual friars; the greedy attempts 
to oust the parish dergy in the matter of burials and 
legades; their troubling of the towns by constant 
and costly changes in their convents; and the general 
sumptuousness of their expenses. And here, as in 
the ParaiisOy he admits that the true Franciscan still 
exists: ** But although many may be found who*^are 
not guilty of any of these faults, nevertheless this 
. qurse involves all, unless those who do these things 
are r^isted by those who do not.” Profiting that 
it is not his intention to fetter them wii^new bonds, 
he condudes with an imparaioned apj^l that they 
siU hdp bitn to enforce the observance of the 
rule, to which they are solemnly vowed and without 
the fulfilmeitt of wUch they cannot be savedi*^ But 
;J0 ineffectual waa his app«d that, in 1266, ‘ we find 
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him issuing another letter on the same subject to the 
^ provincial ministers, adjuring each, ** by the shedding 
of the blood of Christ and by the marks of His passion 
in the holy body of our Father,” to extirpate these 
pests with all the vigour of his soul, the attention of 
his mmd, and the fervour of his spirit, and especially 
, to enforce the true observance of poverty, “the 
sublime prerogative of our order.” “ For it is a 
horrible and impious lie for one to declare himself 
a voluntary professor of the highest poverty and yet 
to be unwilling to endure real penury, to abound with 
wealth within (the convent) and outside to beg like 
paupers.” ^ 

Dante, from the standpoint of 1300, makes Bona- 
ventura cite Matteo d’Acquasparta as type of the 
relaxed friars or conventuals; but it is possible that 
the poet was led to judge him somewhat too severely, 
on account of his subsequent intervention m Florentine 
politics, as cardinal and legate of Boniface VIII.; 
for, during the two years, from 1287 to 1289, in which 
Matteo ruled the order as minister-general (the fourth 
in succession to Bonaventura), although he favoured 
the loosening of iht.scriUura, he did not peraecute, 
but even protected Pietro di Giovanni Olivi, the head 
. . of the spirituals. Dante nowhere mentions Olivi; it 
> is not he, but his disciple, Ubertino da Casale, wlm is 
; , hexe coupled with liatteo d’Acquasparta as type of 
the othor extreme: the rigorist w^ would fain tightm 

PP.470-47J. 

' ' ' »*S 
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the rule that the conventual shuns.^ And here the 
poet slightly shifts the historical perspective; for, 
whereas Olivi died in 1298, Ubertino did not become 
prominent as the leader of the spirituals until some 
years after the assumed date of the Divina Commedia. 
The reference to him, unlike that to Matteo, is thus 
by way of prophecy. 


IV 

Ubertino, a native of Casale in Monferrato, was 
about six years older than Dante, and had entered 
the Franciscan order in early boyhood. He had sat 
at the feet of John of Parma, had learned from him 
and from Olivi of the Joachist prophecies, and had 
been instructed in contemplation and in seraphic 
wisdom (the doctrine of Holy Poverty) by a certain 
Cecilia of Florence, of whom little is known, and by 
one dear to every reader of the Divina Commedia, 
Pier Pettinagno of Siena : — 

** When I came to the province of Tuscany, I found 
the spirit of Jesus burning strongly in many men of 
virtue. Among whom a man full of God, Peter of 
^Siena, a comb-seller, and a most devout virgin, Cecilia 
Florence, so introduced me into the mysteries of 
, Jesus that it would be a wondrous thing if the dear- 
ness of their spint could be set down in words. For 
^ ^ Cf« F* Tocco» Qtut eh$ wUu Divina Cammediat p* 19* 
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that virgin, who now, together with the said Peter, 
reigns in heaven, instructed me in the whole process 
of the higher contemplation of the life of Christ. 
And in the company of these two great practisers of 
seraphic wisdom was the doctor of speculation and 
chief defender of the life of Christ, that brother so 
dear to God, Giovaimi (sic) Olivi, who now, since his 
happy death, is reigning, as I hope, in heaven.” ^ 
Nevertheless, Ubertino tells us that, although he 
preached the pure doctrine of Christ from the pulpit 
of Santa Croce (between 1285 and 1289, when Dante, 
then engaged upon the poems of the J^ita Nvma^ may 
well have heard him), his private practice was totally 
different, and he lived comfortably in the convent, 
heedless of the divine knocking at the gate of his 
heart. From 1289 until 1298, he was teaching at 
Paris, still living laxly in the order; but in the latter 
year, returning to Italy, he fell under the influence of 
the Umbrian mystic, Angela of Foligno, who wrought 
in him a renovation comparable to that wrought by 
Beatrice in Dante in the Vita Nuova : — 

^ Arbor Vitae Cructfixae Jesu, Prologus i. Pier Pettinagno died on 
December 5, 1289. Ubertmo's words imply that the pious and simple- 
hearted comb-seller was a far more significant figure among the Fran- 
ciscan spintuals than the Sienese documents and legends would enable 
us to gather. They are an illuminating commentary to the lines placed 
by Dante on the lips of Sapia (Purg. xiii. 124-129) 

Pace volli con Dio in su lo stremo 
Della mia vita; ed ancor non sarebbe 
Lo mio dover per penitenza scemo, 

Se ci6 non fosse che a memoria m’ebbe 
Pier Pettinagno in sue sante orazioni. 

A cui di me per caritate increbbe." 
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** She restored, yea, a thousandfold, all the gifts of 
My soul that I had lost through mine own sinfulness; 
so that, from that time, I have not been the same 
man that I was before. When I had experienced the 
splendours of her flaming virtue, she changed the 
whole hice of my mind; and so drove out infirmities 
and langours from my soul and body, and renewed 
my mind that before was rent with distraction, that 
no one who had known me previously could doubt 
that the spirit of Christ was begotten anew within 
me through her.” ^ 

Ubertino now threw in his lot with the spirituals, 
to follow in the footprints of St. Francis and his first 
companions. Banished by his superiors to the moun- 
tain convent of La Verna, where his mystical father 
had received the Stigmata, he composed there, in 1305, 
the extraordinary book, the autobiographical prologue 
to which has just been quoted : Jrhor Vitae Crucifixae 
yesUf the Tree of the Crucified Life of Jesus.” 

This somewhat enigmatical representative of the 

Franciscan spirituals is of greater significance to the 

student pf Dante than the bare allusion to him in the 

. Paradiso would imply; for the Arbor Vitae Crucifixae 

is the last of the literary sources of the Divina Coin- 

media i the latest book in chronological order of which 

tit' influence can be traced in the sacred poem.* 

^ * Anbof VOttf, jPnhgn i. .Cf. P. CdUwjr. siw Xnmtin, it 
pp. iw'>s* ■ 

mnwi, Dtmlt, uim LOtn mi ttim Wttk, pp. 444^ 474$: 479. 7405 
HmeiiMt im Flortfu^ It. ii. pp. 37|-a77> Uiabato ' 

' /' ' ' ' ‘ ' s*6' ' w ‘ ' 'v, , ' 
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Imitated in part from the Lignum vitae of Bonaventura^ 
it beo^mes an extraordinary medley of spiritual auto- 
biography and mystical aspiration, of impassioned 
contemplation of the life of Christ and the Blessed 
Virgin, of the Joachist prophecies and the Francis- 
can legend, and an apocalyptic interpretation of 
contemporary history. 

The last of the five books, into which the Arbor 
Vitae Crucifixae is divided, particularly concerns us; 
for here Ubertino restates the doctrines of the Abbot 
Joachim in the light of the events of his own day, 
and retells the story of St. Francis from the stand- 
point of the spiritual party. It was probably from 
this that Dante derived his conception of Joachim 
himself and what Joachist elements we fmd in the 
Divina Commedia, as also an essential portion of his 
panegyric of St. Francis in the Paradiso. 

Ubertino divides the history of the Church into 
eight states, of which the sixth, like Joachim’s third 
epoch, is that of “ the renovation of evangelic^ life 
and the overthrowing of the antichristian sect,^under 
the voluntarily poor who possess nothing in this life.” 
This sixth state “ began at the time of the seraphic 

Cosmo, op. dU., pp. ^1-66; C. Hock, Ubertin von Casale und dessen 
Ideenkreis : Callaey, The only complete edition of the 

Aifhor VUae CntHfixae is that printed at Venice in 14S5. A portion of 
the fifth book, onder the title Tfoctatus Ubertini de Casalt de septem 
stadibm Ecdmaet was printed at Venice in 15x6, appended to one of 
the apocryphad works hearing Joachim’s name {ExposiHo in Ubmm 
, biNdi CiHtti); an Italian version of the fourth bo^ by Fra Lorensa 
^ da Foianop appeared at Foligno in 1564. 
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man Francis; albeit it will appear more fully in the 
damnation of the great harlot of Babylon,” the 
EccUsia camalis. The seventh state, as far as it 
pertains to this life, ‘‘is a certain peaceful and 
wondrous participation of future glory, as though 
the heavenly Jerusalem were seen to have come 
down to earth,” and it will begin with the slaying 
of Antichrist. The eighth state is the general 
resurrection at the Last Judgment.* Ubertino cites 
the authority of Bonaventura himself for identify- 
ing St. Francis with the Angel in the Apocalypse, 
ascending from the east, having the seal of the living 
God (Rev. vii. 2), and declares that he was prophesied 
by Joachim as the angelical man to come into the 
world at the beginning of the sixth state, or third 
epoch, singularly and manifestly to renew the life of 
Christ.* Although he knew the legends by Thomas 
of Celano and Bonaventura, Ubertino’s chief sources 
for his picture of St. Francis are the traditions handed 
down from Friar Leo and the Sacrum Commercium, 
“ the ’^Holy Intercourse of blessed Francis with the 
Lady Poverty,” the allegorical representation of the 
life of the saint written in 1227, the year after his 
death, by an anonymous friar who has not been 
identified with certainty, but who may possibly have 
been Giovanni Parenti, the first minister-general of 
the order after the founder’s death. The whole spirit 

^ Arbor Viiae, Ub. v. cvp* x, Jesus prolem mtdHplicans* 

• Ihid.^ lib, V, cap* 3, Jesus Francisctm pi^^ns. 
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of the Sacrum Commercium is reflected in the famous 
and beautiful prayer to obtain the grace of poverty, 
which Ubertino puts into the mouth of St. Francis 
himself.^ 

The apparent confutation of Joachim’s prophecies, 
concerning the year 1260, presents no difficulty to his 
latest disciple. “Upon this number,” he says, not 
without exaggeration, “ Abbot Joachim founded all 
his revelations, and he was a man of great light and 
virtue.” If we count, not from the Incarnation, but 
from the Crucifixion, it will bring us, not to the year 
1260, but to the year 1294.® We must distinguish 
between the beginning and the end of this epoch, 
the third in the general history of mankind, the sixth 
in the history of the Church. It is only at the end 
.that the reign of the Holy Spirit will be established; 
in the meanwhile, we must expect the temptation of 
the elect by the mystical Antichrist, the forerunner 
of the true and manifest Antichrist who will appear 
in the fulness of the epoch. In that year, 1294, “ the 
horrible iimovation of the rejection of Pope Celestine 
and the usurpation of his successor was brought upon 
the Church.” Boniface VIII. is the mystical Anti- 
christ, as shown by his cancelling his predecessor’s 

‘ Arbor Vitae, lib. v. cap. 3, Jestts Franciscum generans. 

* Ibid,, hb. V. cap. 8, Jesus falsificaius. The difference is the thirty* 
four yews of our Lord’s life. Similarly, Dante indicates the year 
of his ^on, not from the Incarnation, but JSrom the Crucifixion; it is 
now mille dugento con sessanta set anni, thousand two hundred 
and sixty-six years," since the earthquake, when Christ died on the 
Cross, slmttered the arches of Hell (Iii/. xxu 1 12*1 14)* 
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privileges to the spiritual Franciscans: ** for he slew 
the spirit of Christ and His evangelical state, .which, 
a little before, his predecessor Cdestine by an authentic 
bull had bidden reflourish in the legitimate sons of 
Francis.*’ The two witnesses, whom the Beast of 
the Apocalypse shall kill and whose bodies shall lie 
in the street of the great city (Rev. xi. 3-8), are the 
new Enoch and Elias, Dominic and Francis, who lie 
dead in the corrupt state of their sons. Unlike Dante, 
Ubertino has no harsh words for Celestine.^ Nor 
does he share the poet’s imperialist creed, but looks 
for the deliverance of mankind to the resurrection of 
the spirit of St. Francis from the sepulchre which 
Boni^ce thought to make sure, sealing the stone and 
setting a watch (Matt, xxvii. 66). We find, however, 

' when he deals with the pontificate of Boniface, the. 
same apocalyptic imagery as Dante employs. As 
for Dante, the place on the mystical chariot, which 
Beatrice first held, is usurped by the puttana scioha, 
the woman of sin; so with Ubertino, the tooman 
Hotbed with the sun^ and the moon under her feet 
(Rev. xii. 1), has become under a certain aspect (for 
he qualifies the identification) the woman arrayed in 
. fmrfde and scarlet cohur^ whose namte is BtAylon the 
, (Rev. xvii. 3-5).* 

. ^ But Uberdno’s attitude is more uncompromish^ 

. 1 thim Pante’s. Boniface is the beast rising up out of 

' s . , ' ' 

t4S->SO. ' 
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„ # 4 # seay having seven beads and ten homSy and tepon 
his heads the name ofbUtspbetny (Rev. xiii. i). One of 
his heads, the pride of his usurped authority, was 
as it were tvounded to death (Rev. yiii. 3), by the 
proclamation of the two Colonna cardinals that he 
was not lawful pope. But his deadly wound was 
_ healedy and all the world wondered after the beast (Rev. 
xiii. 3). This represents the jubilee of 1300. The 
second beast, coming up out of the earth, who bad two 
horns like a lanth, and spake as a dragon (Rev. viii- ii), 
is the host of ambitious religious who had 
the wound by their preaching and proclaiming his 
legitimate authority, and who now brought all the 
world, with wondrous reverence, to receive his false 
indulgences.^ Ubertino exults in the outrage com- 
mitted upon Boniface at Anagni, and defends the 
action of the French Idng and his agents. Shifting 
his interpretation, in the way the Joachists affected, 
he declares that Boniface’s successor, Benedict XI., 
is now the second beast coming up out of the earth: 
And he exerciseth all the power of the first beast before 
him, and causeih the earth and them which dwell therein 
to worship the first beast, whose deadly wound was 
healed (Rev. xiii. 12). His reputation for sanctity 
made him acceptable even to those whom the dpen 
wickedness of his predecessor had horrified, and hk 

Arbor V4to$, eop. eit. Tills is Ui sbikiitg contrast 'vriUt the 
j»ver«afkt tisatment ot tha jabiloe by Dante (Ph»v. ii. 98>ioa), and * 

by Jac<q?on« da iTodi, who bifflseU exdttded fnm it (loMdb hii., 

Lopnlor^ftr mto pmOo poMo m’Afuor ie PaviUi. 
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hypocrisy covered up die false title of both. Hie 
two complete the mystical Antichrist; they are the 
new Annas and Caiaphas, the one finishing what lie 
other had begun, in slaying again the life of Christ 
in the poor friars.* 

Th&Jrbor Vitae Crucifixae was begun inMarch,i305, 
during the vacancy of the Papacy after the death of 
Benedict, and finished in the following September, 
two months after the election of Clement V. Issuing 
from his retreat, we find Ubertino, in 1307, in the 
service of the papal legate in Tuscany, that Cardinal 
Napoleone Orsini whom, a few years later, Dante 
was to address in his noble letter to the Italian 
cardinals after the death of Clement.* At the Council 
of Vienne, IJbertino came forward as the defender of 
the memory of Olivi and the chief champion of the 
r^rist observance, and it was mainly due to his 
doquence that the papal decision in 1312, expressed 
in ^e bull, Exivi de Paradiso, favoured the spiritual 
party and the strict interpretaticai of the rule of 
St. Francis. But, under John XXII., his position 
became mtolerable, and, in 1317, he left the order— 
a noteworthy commentary upon the poet’s words 
that the true Friar Minor, the page in the Franciscan 

* Dante similarly refers to Boniface as lo principe nuovi Fansei 
{Inf. xaevii. 85), hut iiowhere names Benedict, who is implicitly 
et)cem|)ted from the doom of his simoniacal predecessors in Itrf. idx. 

r There can be no questum as to Benedict's genuine sanctity, which the 
poet undoubtedly recognised. 

• Fput» viii. 10: Tu pra$ (mnthus, Vrs$, 
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volume where one might read lo mi son quel ch*io 
soglio, “ I am what I was wont,” came not from 
Casale.* The pope gave him leave to enter a Bene- 
dictine monastery, but he seems to have remained 
at Avignon. This is the last page in his history of 
which Dante could have known. In 1322, the year 
after the poet’s death, John — ^to whom he had referred 
as tu che sol per cancellare scrivi^ “ thou that writest 
but to cancel ” ® — reversed the policy of his pre- 
decessor, in his famous bull. Ad conditorem canonum, 
casting back upon the friars the property which they 
professed to hold merely as belonging to the Church. 
A year later, another decretal of his. Cum inUr 
nonnvUos, went further, declaring that the aflfirmation 
that Christ and the Apostles possessed nothing, 
neither in common nor in particular, was a heresy, 
thus condemning what the nobler spirits of the order 
regarded as essential to the ideal of Holy Poverty.® 
In 1325, Ubertino was accused of heresy in con- 
nection with the doctrines of Olivi; he fled from the 
papal court, and, apparently, joined Ludwig of 
Bavaria in his struggle with the Holy See. Nothing 
is known with certainty of his ultimate fate. 

There remains a word to be said on the significance 
of Dante’s application, by way of prophecy through 
Bonaventura, of the parable of the tares and wheat 
to the story of the Franciscan order.® The same 

, » Par. xii. 121-1^14. *Par. xviii. 13a 

* C& Callaey, op. tH., chap. viL * Par. xii. it8>i3D. 
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AgaliH^ t}ie FiAtMH of Fwvmce ajui m ^ 

it }iai t)ee& suggelted that the poet had 
nmi, the ** tates’* faemg theae eatMsiihits, aUd 
** bavtt ^ the Chtkxth| or the Order, Irooi which 
are to be caet out> Bttt it » aattiraUy difficult 
think that Dante would, even indirectly, aseodu’li^ 
himsdf with the persecution of men who were dyii^ 
for what they bdlievedi the true Francistan ideS^ 
and the reference is more probably to the decree o|^ 
the Council of Vimme in 1312, where, amtmg otha^^ 
thingi> it is forbidden to friarsj^ as an abuse 
the vow of poverty, to store up large quantities 
com in thek granaries.* The “ tares ** are thus, SS^ 
would be expected on the lips of Btmaventura, ti^ 
conventuals, and, besides the Uterid sense of area dS** 
^ granaties forbidden, it may possiUy in a secondary^ 
ijsiwe refer to the papal support, which irtfd'^AOW 
sMt Sidihdrawn horn tlwm. ‘ " ' 
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CHAPTER VII 


DANTE, Sl\ FRANCIS, AND ST. BONAVENTURA 

I. The imagery and symbolism of the fourth heaven; Dante’s 
rendering of the life of St. Francis and the Mystical Marriage 
witli Poverty; his Franciscan sources; the Bridegroom of 
Poverty and the Preacher of Justice, II The corresponding 
panegyric of St. Dominic; its ultimate source; the place of 
St. Dominic in the sacred poem. III. St Bonaventura's 
works, especially the Itineranum, in relation with the 
Divina Commedia ; Dante’s characterisation of St. Bona- 
ventura, the ’Meft-hand care.” IV. Dante’s apotheosis of 
the Angelical and Seraphical Doctors, the two garlands of 
sempiternal roses 

I 

Qui autem fecerit et docuerit, hie niagnus vocabitur in 
regno eaelorum. The special note of the music of the 
fourth heaven, the sphere of the Sun, seems struck in 
this sentence in the gospel for the feasts of the 
poctors of the Church, from the Vulgate version of 
the Sermon on the Mount: He that shall do and teach, 
he shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven (Matt. 
V. 19). And the whole imagery of the glory of the 
great teachers is evidently suggested to Dante by 
Daniel and ^ Apocalypse: And they that be mse 
thall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and they 
many to righteousness as the stars for ever and 
^il ' j^atuel kii. 3); 7 here appeared a great wonder 
V^ eaven : a woman clothed with the sun, and idie moon 
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under her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve 
stars (Rev. xii. i). ^ The latter text explains the 
number selected by Dante for each of the two groups 
of blessed spirits in which Aquinas and Bonaventura 
respectively appear; the repeated garlands of twelve 
celestial lights that encircle Beatrice, la Bella donna 
ch’al del t'avvalora.* 

Dante’s choice of the sphere of the Sun for the lofty 
hymns of praise to Francis and Dominic, uttered by 
Aquinas and Bonaventura, seems based on the corre- 
spondence of the fourth heaven with the order of 
angelic intelligences that rules it, the Powers. Accord- 
ing to St. Bernard, the Powers are those Angels “ by 
whose virtue the power of darkness is repressed, 
and the malignity of the air constrained,” and 
Dionysius had previously interpreted their name as 
signifying a certain ordering, both in reception of 
divine things and in action, whereby they lead those 
beneath them upwards.® Thus Dante conceives of 
Francis and Dominic as setting order upon the 
confused religious life of the Middle Ages, the two 
guides to bring the Bride to her Bridegroom, the two 
champions in the warfare against the powers of dark- 
ness, “ at whose deeds, at whose speech, the people 
gathered who had gone astray.” * 

' The same imagery occurs in the Diaeta SaltUts (cap. 50, de GloHa 
Patadtsi). Cf, below, p. 255. 

* Par. X. 03 - 

* De Cofisiderattonr. v. 4, §8, De Caelesti Hierarchia, vm. i. 

* Par. xii. 44, 45. 
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There is an alleged vision, of Dominican origin, 
that (in addition to the Franciscan sources) may 
have had some slight influence upon the poet. This 
purports to have been revealed in spirit by St. Isidore 
of Seville to a Spanish hermit named Juan, during 
the lifetime of St. Francis and St. Dominic, and was 
incorporated into the legend of the latter saint in 
the second half of the thirteenth century.^ The 
hermit sees a vision of Christ on the chariot of the 
Church, surrounded by the doctors and preachers; 
to the aid of the chariot appear St. Dominic, with six 
wings and his face of snow, and with a golden chain 
(wisdom) in his hand attached to one wheel, and St. 
Francis, also with six wings, whose face is like light- 
ning, and who holds a cord of white, red, and green 
(the theological virtues) attached to the other wheel. 
By means of these, they make the chariot move with 
the utmost rapidity, from east to west, from north 
to south, in the twinkling of an eye. A dragon 
and many foxes assail the chariot, but the two saints 
crush the head of the one and put the other assailants 
to flight. Then, through the cupidity of religious 
and the avarice of prelates, Dominic’s chain and 
Francis’s cord are severed from the wheels, and 
presently we have the coming of Antichrist. There 
s^m traces of this vision in the assaults upon the 
mystical car in the Earthly Paradise, and in the 
representation of Francis and Dominic as the two 

‘ Theodoricus de Appoldia, Acta amphora 5 . Dominici, §§ 373-382. 
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wheels of the chariot in which Holy Church defended 
herself, and won in the field her civil strife.” ^ 

The opening lines of the eleventh canto of the 
Paradiso strike the keynote to the legend of St. 
Francis. Full of the purest Franciscan idealism, they 
are a poetical expansion of the collect for the feast 
of St. Francis, in which the Church prays: “ Grant 
us, in imitation of him, to despise earthly things, and 
ever to rejoice in the participation of celestial gifts.” * 
Rebuking the insensaia cura dei moriali^ Dante con- 
trasts the carnal life of the world which Francis 
renounced with the spiritual life of Paradise to which 
Francis led, into which he himself is now received: — 

“ O insensata cura dei mortali, 

Quanto son difcttivi sillogismi 
Quci che ti fanno m basso batter Tali! 

Chi dietro a iura, e chi ad aforismi 
Sen giva, e chi seguendo sacerdozio, 

E chi regnar per forza o per sofisini, 

E chi rubare, e chi civil negozio, 

Chi nci diletlo delia came mvolto 
S'ahaticava, e chi si dava airozio; 

Quando, da tutte queste cose sciolto, 

Con Beatnce m'era suso in cielo 
Cotanto gloriosamente accolto.” ® 

* Piir^, xxxu. 1 09-1 35; Pan xii. 106- iu8 

“ Mtssale JRomanuni. in festo S. Francisci (Oct. 4). 

* O insensate CLu:e of mortals, how faulty are those arguments that 
make thee downward beat thy wings! 

One was going after law, and one after medicine, and one pursuing 
priesthood, and one dominion by force or by fraud, 

“ And one plunder, and one civil business; one involved in the delight 
ot the flesh, was wearying himself, and one was giving himself to ease; 

When, from all these things set free, with Beatnce up in heaven 
was I thus gloriously received.” — Par, xi, 1-12. 
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The rendering of the Franciscan legend, now 
delivered to Dante by Aquinas, is put in the form of 
an answer to a question, the solution of one of the 
poet’s difficulties — a typical instance of what the 
Letter to Can Grande says as to the “ many things 
which, to make manifest the glory of blessedness in 
those souls, will be asked of them (as of those who 
look upon all truth), which have great utility and 
delight.” ^ At the same time there is an underlying 
note of satire, at the expense of the friars of Dante’s 
own day. He has just heard Aquinas say that there 
is good fattening upon the road along which Dominic 
leads, if there be no straying; * and, seeing the con- 
temporary state of the religious life, he finds this a 
hard saying. The Angelical Doctor then enlightens 
him, by setting forth the sublime ideals at which the 
friar should aim, taking for his theme the life of the 
founder of the rival order, while expounding the 
purpose of the Divine Providence in the institution 
of the two orders simultaneously, and laying stress 
upon the essential unity of their work : — 

" La prowidenza, che govema il mondo 
Con quel consiglio nel quale ogni aspetto 
Create i vuite pna che vada al fondo, 

Per6 che andasse vSr lo suo dilette 
La sposa di colui, ch’ad alte gnda 
Disposd lei col sangue benedetto, 

In sd sicura ed anco a lui piil fida. 

Due pnncipi ordind in suo favore, 

Che quinci e quindi le fosser per guida. 

^Eptst. X. 33. • Par. x. 94-96, xi. 139. 
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L'un fu tutto serafico in ardore, 

L'altro per sapienza in terra fue 
Di cherubica luce uno splendore. 

Dell'un dird, perd che d'ambedue 

Si dice Tun pregiando, qual ch'uom prende. 

Perchd ad un fine ffir Topere sue.” ^ 

Both this and the corresponding prelude to the life 
of St. Domixiic, spoken by Bonavcntura in the follow- 
ing canto, are based upon a passage in the Arbor 
V itae Crucifixae of Ubertino da Casale. Speaking of 
the rising of St. Francis and St. Dominic at the 
beginning of the sixth state, Ubertino writes that 
the Church had then sunk into so vile a condition 
that, unless Christ had succoured her with a new 
offspring of the spirit of poverty, the sentence of death 
would have been passed upon her. She was con- 
taminated with the beasts of lust, avarice, and pride; 
corroded with hypocrisy and heresy. The Spouse of 
Christ had stooped after adulterers, when her Bride- 
groom gave her a last summons : — 

“ Raising up in the midst of her men extirpating 
cupidity, exterminating lust, refusing dignity, execrat- 
ing duplicity, defending truth, kindling charity, re- 

‘ “ The providence, that rules the world with that counsel wherein 
every created vision is vanquished before it reach the depth, 

” In order that the bride of Him, who, with the loud cry, espoused 
her with His blessed blood, might go towards her Beloved, 

" Withm herself secure and also unto Him more true, two princes 
did ordain on her behalf, who on this side and on that should be to her 
as guide. 

” The one was all seraphical m ardour, the other through wisdom 
was on earth a splendour of cherubical light. 

' Of the one will I tell, albeit of both man speaks m praising one, 
whichever he takes, for to one end were their works.” — Par, xi. 28-42. 
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forming purity, and singularly imitating Christ Jesus; 
who both by the example of their life strenuously 
rebuked the deformed Church, and by the word of 
the preacher excited the people to repentance; and 
by the argument of defence confused the pravity of 
heresy, and by the pleading of prayer appeased the 
divine wrath. Among whom, typifying Elias and 
Enoch, Francis and Dominic singularly shone out; 
of whom the first was purged by the Seraph’s coal, 
and, inflamed with heavenly ardour, seemed to en- 
kindle the whole world; but the second, like a 
Cherub, stretching out and covering, glowing with 
the light of wisdom, and fruitful with the word of 
preaching, shone the brighter above the world’s 
darkness . . . albeit, in each, splendour and ardour 
were united in abundance of spirit.” ^ 

This conception of Francis and Dominic as re- 
spectively representing the Seraphim, whose name 
denotes the fiaming ardour of charity, and the 
Cherubim, who glow with fulness of knowledge, is 
already found in germ in the alleged vision of the 
Spanish hermit. We find it, too, as far as Francis 
is concerned, in what most Franciscan scholars 
now accept as the earliest life of the saint, the 
Legenda frima, written by Thomas of Celano in 1229, 
three years after the death of the Seraphic Father; 

^ Arbor Vitae, lib. v. cap. 2 (Jesus vilificatus) and cap. 3 (Jesus 
Franciscum generans). This udebtedness on Dante's part was hrst 
indicated by Cosmo, Le mistiche nozze, etc. 
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where it is said: “The most blessed father Francis 
held the image and form of the Seraphim, and, 
persevering in the Cross, merited to soar up to the 
grade of the sublime spirits.” And Bonaventura 
similarly speaks of him as incendio serafhico totus 
ignitus, “ all enkindled by the seraphical burning.” ^ 

The comparison of Francis to a new spiritual sun 
rising upon the darkness of the mediaeval world, with 
which Dante makes Aquinas begin the story of his 
life, was traditional with the Franciscans, and the 
poet’s lines closely resemble a passage in the prologue 
to the so-called Legend of the three Companions. Both 
Bonaventura and Ubertino identify the saint with 
the Angel in the Apocalypse, ascending from the east, 
having the seal of the living God (Rev. vii. 2).* Dante’s 
picture that follows, of the saint’s youthful wooing 
of the Lady Poverty, recalls the story told by Thomas 
of Celano, of how, when his friends asked him whether 
he was going to take a wife, Francis answered: “ I 
am going to take a nobler and fairer bride than you 
ever saw, who excels all others in beauty, and 
surpasses all in wisdom.” ® 

It is doubtful whether Dante was acquainted with 

* Legcnda pnma heait Francisci, ed. P. Edouard d'Alen^on, ii. 9, 

§115, Legenda sanUt Francxscx, prologus, §1. 1 shall refer to Thomas 

of Celano as Legenda pnma and Legcnda &ecunda, to Bonaventura as 
Legenda sancti FranciscL 

® Par, XI, 49- S 7 ; Legenda trium Sociorum^ ed. Marcellino da Civezza 
and Teofilo Domeniwhelli, p. 4; Legenda S. Franctsct, prologus, § i. 

• Legenda prtma, i. 3, § 7. The bride here, however, is not poverty, 
but true religion. 
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the earlier lives. As far as the actual facts of the 
saint’s life are concerned, his version of the Franciscan 
story is based upon Bonaventura’s Legenda sancti 
Francisci, in favour of which, or, rather, in favour 
of the principle of conciliation which it represents, 
the earlier legends, including that of Thomas of 
Celano, had been destroyed. But the conception of 
the mystical marriage with Poverty, which is the 
key of the whole of the eleventh canto of the Paradiso, 
is only very slightly indicated by Thomas of Celano 
or by Bonaventura.^ It came to Dante from the 
persecuted friars of the spiritual faction; ultimately 
from the Sacrum Commercium, attributed to Giovanni 
Parent!, which was written, as already stated, in 
1227, the year after the saint’s death, and had been 
rigorously suppressed.® In it we read how “ the 
blessed Francis, like a true imitator and disciple of 
the Saviour, from the beginning of his conversion, 
gave himself up to seek, to find, and to hold Holy 
Poverty, that he might come unto her to whom the 
Lord had given the keys of the kingdom of heaven,” 
and how at last he and his brethren attained to her 
embrace on the topmost pinnacle of the mountain of 
light. Here, too, we read that Poverty suffered with 
Christ upon the Cross, “ so that nothing did seem 
njore glorious in Him than her.” 

* Legenda secunda, lx. § 93 ; Legenda 5 . Francisci^ cap. vii § 6. Cf. 
beiow, pp. 240, 241. 

• Sacrum Commercium beati Francisci cum damina Paupertate, cd. P. 
Edouard d*Alen9on, Cf. M. Carmichael. The Lady Poverty, introduction. 
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M. Paul Sabatier has seen in the Sacrum Com- 
mercium the chief source of this canto of the 
Paradiso ; ^ but it seems clear that Dante only knew 
it at second hand, as far as certain portions of it are 
incorporated into the Jrbor Vitae Crucifixae, and 
more particularly as its spirit is reflected in the 
prayer to obtain the grace of poverty, which Ubertino 
there puts into the mouth of St. Francis himself. 
The latter is the direct source of the most famous 
image in Dante’s figuration of the mystical espousals 
of Poverty and her second bridegroom, twelve 
centuries after the First had died upon the Cross : — 

Questa, privata del primo marito, 

Mille e ccnt’anni e piii dispctta e scura 
Fine a costui si stette senza mvito; 

N6 valsc udir che la trovd sicura 

Con Amiclate, al suon della sua voce, 

Colui ch'a tutto il mondo fe' paura ; 

N6 valse esser costatite nd feroce. 

Si che, dove Maria rimase giuso, 

Ella con Cnsto salse in su la croce/' ^ 

1 C'est k lui (Jean Parenti) aussi que Dante emprunte toute 
I’lnspiration du chant xi. du Paradiso ** (introduction to the Temple 
Classics edition of the Sacrum Commerctum, p. v,). 

* She, widowed of her first husband, a thousand and hundred years 
and more, despised and hidden, even until him remained unwooed; 

"Nor availed her the tale that he, who made all the world to fear, 
found her with Amycias unshaken at the sound of his voice; 

" Nor availed her the bemg so constant and so brave that, where 
Mary remained below, she with Christ went up upon the Cross.”— 
Par. XI. 64-72. • 

The words dispetta e scura are an echo of the Vulgate version of 
Isaiah (lui. 3) : hi quasi absconditus vultus ejus, et despectus, unde nee 
repuiavtmus eum. The story of Caesar finding the fisherman Amycias, 
secure in his poverty, is from Lucan, Pharsalia^ v, 515-560. 
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So, in the prayer for poverty, in Ubertino, we read : 
“ When, by reason of the height of the Cross, even 
Thine own Mother (who, nevertheless, alone did then 
faithfully worship Thee, and was joined by agonised 
love to Thy passion), even she, I say, and such a 
Mother, could not reach up to Thee; Lady Poverty, 
with all her penury, as Thy most dear servitor, held 
Thee more than ever closely embraced, and was joined 
most intimately to Thy sufferings.” ^ 

We seem to hear an echo of Thomas of Celano in 
Dante’s description of Bernardo da Quintavalle: — 

" II vene-'abile Bernardo 
Si scalzo pnma, e dietro a tanta pace 
Corse, e correndo gh parv’esser tardo ” ; * 

for Thomas of Celano writes: “ Friar Bernardo, 
embracing the embassy of peace, ran swiftly after 
the holy man of God to purchase the kingdom of 
heaven.” ® But the epithet venerabile, applied to 
Bernardo, is Bonaventura’s. The poet follows Bona- 
ventura in making him the first of the companions 
of Francis (instead of the second, as Thomas of Celano 
does), and in thus associating him with Egidio and 
Silvestro — although, in reality, Silvcstro seems to 
have been the last, or last but one, of the original 
twelve who travelled to Rome with Francis in 1210, 
when “ royally his stern intention to Innocent he 

^ Arbor Vitae, hb. v. cap. 3 {Jesus Fraticiscutn generans). 
a “ The venerable Bernardo bared his feet first, and after such great 
peace ran, and, as he ran, deemed himself but slow/' — Par, xi, 79-Si, 
^ Legenda pnma, 1. 10, $ 24. 
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revealed, and from him had the first seal upon his 
order.’’ ' From Bonaventura, too, came the account 
of the mission to the Soldan of Egypt,* and the 
representation of the Stigmata as the ultimo sigillo, 
the final seal,” received from Christ in the form of 
the six-winged crucified Seraph on La Verna; the 
sigillum summi pontijicis Christie as the final con- 
firmation of the primo sigillo given by Innocent and 
the secoftda corona granted by the eternal Spirit 
through Honorius: — 

“ Nel crude sasso, mtra Tevero ed Arno, 

Da Crislo prese ruliimo sigillo, 

Che le sue membra due anm portArno.*' ^ 

Bonaventura’s description of the death of Francis, 
two years later, is wonderfully summed up by the 
poet in the three terzine that follow : — 

Quando a colui ch'a lanlo ben sortiUo 
Piacque di irarlo suso alia mercedc, 

Ch’ei merit6 nei suo farsi pusillo, 

Ai frail suoi» si com'a giuste eredc, 

Raccomando la sua donna piii cara, 

E comando che Tamassero a fede; 

E del suo grembo J'anima preclara 
Mover si voile, tomando al suo regno, 

Ed al suo corpo non voile altra bara." * 

* Par, xi 82-93, Legenda S. Fravcisci, cap in. §§ 3-5, 8-9, cap. vi. § i. 

* Par. xi. 100-105; Legenda S, Francisci, cap. ix §§6-8. Ct.Legenda 
prima. i. 20. §§ 55-57. 

* “ On the rocky mount, between Tiber and Arno, from Christ he 
received the final seal, which his members for two years did bear.** 
— Par, XI. 106- 1 08. Cf. Legenda S, Franc%sc%, cap, xii. § 12, cap. xiii. 
SSi ‘3- 9- 

* " When to Him who chose him for so great good, it seemed meet 
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“ When, therefore,” writes Bonaventura, “ for two 
years from the reception of the sacred Stigmata, that 
is, in the twentieth year from his conversion, he had 
been shaped by many probatory blows of painful 
infirmities, as it were a stone to be placed in the 
building of the heavenly Jerusalem, and as a ductile 
work brought to perfection under the hammer of 
many tribulations; he asked that he should be borne 
to Our Lady of the Portiuncula, in order that, where 
he had received the spirit of grace, he should there 
render up the spirit of life. And when he had been 
brought thither, to show by an example of truth that 
he had nothing in common with the world, in that 
so grievous infirmity which included every suffering, 
he prostrated himself in fervour of spirit all naked 
upon the bare ground, in order that, in that last hour 
in which the enemy could still rage, he might combat 
naked with it naked. Lying then upon the ground, 
having cast off his garment of sackcloth, he raised his 
face in his wonted fashion to heaven, and, all intent 
upon that glory, he covered the wound in his side 
with his left hand, that it might not be seen, and said 
to the friars ; I have done my part; may Christ teach 
you what is yours.” Then one of the friars brought 

to draw him up on liigh to the reward that he had merited in malting 
himself lowly, 

* To his friars, as to his lawful heirs, he commended his Lady most 
dear, and bade that they should love her faithfu ly; 

“ And from her bosom his glorious soul willed to depart, returning 
to his own realm, and for his body he chose no other bier ” (Par, xi. 
109-117). 
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him a tank and cord, saying: “ 1 give thee these 
as to a poor man, and do thou receive them under 
holy obedience.” “ At this the holy man rejoked 
in gladness of heart, for he saw that he had kept 
faith' mth Lady Poverty even unto the end, and, 
raising his hands to heaven, he magnified his Christ, 
because, disburdened of all things, he was going 
freely to Him. For he had done all these things 
through zeal for poverty, so that he could not even 
have a habit unless lent him by another.” ^ 

Frate Agostino, the friar who, far away in the 
south and dying, saw Francis going up into heaven, 
and, recovering his speech, cried, ‘*Wait for me. 
Father, wait for me, I am coming with thee,” appears 
in this sphere, with Bonaventura himself, in the next 
canto;* but Dante has omitted the characteristic 
touch with which Bonaventura ends his account of 
the Seraphic Father’s death: “ Birds called larks, 
that love the light and shun the dark, at the hour of 
the holy man’s passage, although it was already dark 
and night was at hand, came in a great multitude 
over the roof of the house, and, flying round for 
a long while with unwonted joy, bore witness, 
as joyous as manifest, to the glory of the saint 
who had been wont to invite them to praise the 
Lord.”* 

^ Legenda 5 . Fr^ncisH^ cap, auv. f§ 3-4. 

cap. xiv. |6; Par, xii, 130. 

^ Laganda 5 . Framcisei, cap. adv. f 6 oi finenh 

: 
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St. Francis made his whole life one sacred poem, 
not written but lived, a poem m which the mystical 
marriage with Poverty and the reception of the 
Stigmata, whereby her second bridegroom became 
one with the First in sufFering, are the most lyrical 
passages. From his diverse sources, Ubertino and 
Bonaventura (and, perhaps, Thomas of Celano), 
Dante weaves his Franciscan hymn, which, if it lacks 
the simple humanity and vividness of the Fiorettit 
is nevertheless the noblest of tributes from the 
greatest poet to the greatest saint of the Middle 
Ages. 

Again, in the seventh sphere, Dante makes St. 
Benedict say of St. Francis that he began his order 
in humility, cotnincid umilmente il suo convento?- We 
naturally find the same idea in Bonaventura, and 
it is a commonplace of Franciscan literature, but the 
fullest commentary is afforded by Ubertino: — 

** In profound humility and extirpation of all 
worldly glory, he most perfectly imitated Christ, in 
such wise that he wished to make himself and his 
order subject to the whole world; and, that it might 
be the least of all, he would have nothing from the 
authority of the Church, save only her authority for 
living according to the Holy GospeL For he wish^l 
to procure the salvation of souls with the virtue of 
humility, not with the pomp of authority. . . . 
Wherefore, in his holy Testament, Francis forbade all 

* Par. zxii. 88-90. 
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the ^friars, whether prelate or subject, to seek anj^ 
letter from the Apostolic See, either for preaching 
or for escaping persecution. For humble Francb 
said that, while they humbly asked leave from the 
bishops and priests, they edified the very pastors of 
the Church by the example of humility. . . . When 
the friars molested him, because they were unwilling 
to be subject to all in such profound humility, he 
exclaimed with loud lamentation: * 0 my brethren, 
my brethren, you wish to take from me the victory 
over the world. For Christ sent me to conquer the ’ 
world in profound subjection to all; that, by love, 1 
may draw souls to Him through the example of 
humility.* . . . For this cause he called them friars 
minor: that they might not presume to become 
greaUr ; nor would he have them m any way desire 
ecclesiastical dignities.” ^ 

Further, we may recognise a Franciscan source 
and Franciscan imagery in one of the noblest of 
jOante’s lyrical poems. The Legenda secunda of St. 
Francis by Thomas of Celano, written in 1246 or 1247, 
the connection of which with the Legenda irium 
Sociormn is still a disputed question, is the ultimate 
somco of the story of the apparition of Poverty and 
her twp companions to St. Francis, between Campi^ia 
and San Qairico, bn his way to Siena ; which, thougii 
V ^qt r^erred 'fo in the Ifdradtsp (where the fuller, more 
conc^tibn of riie espousals is substituted 
ffl». Vv ca#. j; (/ww pntmeisem, 
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for it), is the basis of Dante’s canzone, 7re donne 
” intomo al cor mi son venvie^ “ Three ladies have come 
around my heart.” The poet derived it, not directly 
from the Legenda secunda (which he could hardly 
have known), but through the medium of Bona- 
ventura, who had elaborated and introduced it into 
his own work.’^ Even as Francis had been the Bride- 
groom of Poverty, so would Dante claim for himself the 
title of Preacher of Justice: vir praedicans justitiam.* 
Poverty with her two sister virtues, m poor and 
lowly semblance, mulieres pauperctdae^ had come to 
salute her bridegroom nearly a hundred years before; 
Justice with her spiritual offspring, ungirt, bare- 
footed, and in torn raiment, takes visible form to 
speak with Love in the heart of her preacher. Justice 
has been cast out and persecuted by men, even as 
Poverty — she “ to whom, as unto death, no one un- 
bars the gate of pleasure ” — had been shunned and 
scorned.' And something of the unspeakable joy 
that filled the heart of Francis, at the salutation of 
Lady Poverty, miters now into that of the banished 
poet, hearing Justice, the leader of the three ladies, 
speak with Love of their forlorn state and Love’s own 
prophecy of the ultimate triumph of right; he exults 
in his own misfortunes, and counts his exile as an 
honour. The whole canzone transforms the Fran- 

^Legenda stcmdti, lx. {93; Legenda S. Ftaneieei. cap. vii. {6: 
Cane, xx. (Oxford Dnite). 

ix. 3. ^ *CanM. xx. 9-1$; Par. xi. 59-do. 
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ciscan vision into an allegory of the poet’s own im- 
passioned hunger and thirst after righteousness, which 
contains the Divina Commedia in germ.^ 

II 

In making Bonaventura pronounce the panegyric 
of St. Dominic, Dante is following what was already 
the established rule of the two orders : a Franciscan 
preaching on St. Dominic in Dominican churches, a 
Dominican exalting St. Francis in those of the 
Franciscans, on the respective feasts of the two 
founders; and it' was in accordance with this principle 
that, when Bonaventura himself died at the Council 
of Lyons, the funeral oration was delivered by the 
Dominican cardinal bishop of Ostia, Friar Pierre de 
Tarentaise, who preached from the text, Doko super 
te,Jrater mi Jonathan (2 Kings, i. 2^ : I am distressed 
for thee^ my brother Jonathan.* Sermons of this kind 
are attributed to Aquinas and Bonaventura. That 
of the former, on St. Francis, is a mere sketch;* but 
Bonaventura’s on St. Dominic contains one passage 

^ This canzone, as C de Ix>llis {Qud di Lemosi, in Scritti vari di 
FiloHagia in honour of £. Monad, p. 374) and A. G. F. Howell (Dante^ 
his Life and Worh, pp. 46, 47) have shown, also owes something to 
the poem by Giraut de Bom^, Lo doU chans ttun auxel (A. Kolsen, 
SdsnUichs Lieder des Trobadors Giraut de Bamelht i. pp. 34S-359). 

^Doctofis Seraphiei S, Bonaventurae opera omnia, tom, p*''67. 
^ ^eirre de Tarentaise became pope as Innocent V, in January, 1276^ 
,and died in the following June, leas than two years after fhe death 
^.Bonaventura. 

* t, Thomae A^uinatis opera, ed, oit,, tom. xv. p. say. 
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somewhat in the style of the discourse now put upon 
his lips by the poet: — 

“ Therefore, in these last times, two orders were 
instituted, which were foretold in figure in the sixth 
chapter of the first book of Kings, in the two milch 
kine that bore the ark of the Lord from the country 
of the Philistines, concerning which it is said: ^he 
kine took the straight way to the way of Beth-shemesh, 
and went along the highway, lowing as they went, and 
turned not aside to the right hand or to the Uft (i Kings, 
vi. 12). So, therefore, to draw the yoke of the Lord, 
Paul was joined to Peter, Bernard to Benedict, and 
Francis to Dominic.” ^ 

Similarly, in the poem, Bonaventura begins on the 
same note that Aquinas had struck in the preceding 
canto: the common aim and inseparable glory of the 
two founders, and the divine scheme in the simul- 
taneous institution of the two orders: — 

L’esercito di Cristo, che si caro 
Costd a riarmar, dietro all'insegna 
Si movea tardo, suspiccioso e raro; 

Quando lo imperador, che sempre regna, 

Prowide alia mOizia ch’era in forse, 

Per sola grazia, non per esser degna; 

£, corn’d detto, a sua sposa soccorse 
Con due campioni, al cui fare, al cui dire, 

Lo popol disviato si raccorse.” ^ 

^ Opera, ed, ciL, tom. ix. p. 565. The first and second books of 
Kings (Vulgate) are the two books of Samuel (A.V,). 

* ** The army of Christ, that cost so dear to arm again, was following 
its banner slowly, vacillatingly, and with thin ranks; 

When the Emperor, who ever reignelh, provided for the soldiery 
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' 'I ' 

We have here, especially m the last terzina, again 
an echo of Ubertino da Casale, where he speaks of the ' 
summons given by Christ to His Bride by raising up 
men “ who both by the example of their life strenu- , 
ously rebuked the deformed Church, and by the word 
* of the preacher excited the people to repentance.” * 
There has hitherto been some question as to the 
source of the poet’s account of the early life of St. 
Dominic that ioUows; one scholar finding it in tile 
.Speculum bistoriale of Vincent of Beauvais, the 
Dominican encyclopaedist who died about the time 
of Dante’s birth; another in the Legenda aurea of 
Jacopo da Voragine, who wrote in the days of his 
youth.* Fresh light has recently been thrown upon 
the subject by the publication by the BoUandists of 
a criti^ text of what is practically the second life 
of St. Dominic, composed by a Spanish friar, Petrus 
Ferrandi, about the year 1238.* This Vita sancti^ 
Dominid is undoubtedly Dante’s ultimate source, 

were in pen], by His gr^ alone, not that they were , 

, worthy; 

And, 85 has been said, succoured His bride with two champions^ 

", at whose deeds, at whose speech, the people gathered who had gone 
adi. 57 - 4 ^ 

, . VUiOB, lib- v. cap. 3 {Jesus Franciscum generans), 

*Sp^uhm histonale, xxbc. 94-96; Legenda aurea, cap. cxiii (108). 

F. Van Ortroy/ Fluffs Ferrand Q, P. et les premiers hiopaphm de ' v 
. S. l^ominique, in Anaieeta BoUanditma, tom. xxx, St Bominic died 4 
at Bo&ogna in years heh>re St Francis, and was canoniaed ^ 

, 18 | 4 ; his hnihedieie enccessbrr lordanns of Saaony (who was drowned 
. On hia rei^ hcoca the Holy ImA in raid), bad written a short . 

the fduikder hr his iniHis 0 rdinis PraeddedUmm (ed. J. |* 

^ B. j 0 rdanis de ‘ ^ 
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as it is of portions of the later lives. The beautiful 
image with which the poet begins — ^instead of the 
HjBW sunrise from the hiU-set city of Umbria, the 
sweet west wind bringing the spring to Europe 
amidst the beating of the Atlantic waves, thus 
emphasising the western origin of the saint at 
Calahorra in Old Castile — seems suggested by Petrus 
Ferrandi likening him to Hesperus, rising from the 
west upon the sons of men when evening is at hand : 

for as John the Baptist, like the morning star 
anticipating the rising of the sun, announced the 
first advent of the Saviour, so this holy Donunic, 
bearing in himself the office of the evening star, when 
the light of the world is setting, is believed to have 
heralded the approaching judgment.” ^ From Petrus 
Ferrandi, too, come the allusions to the dreams of 
Dominic’s mother and godmother, the story of his 
nurse finding him stretched upon the bare ground, 
and the picture of his early devotion to learning.' 
The allegorical interpretation of the names of his 
parents, seems derived from the later and fuller 
biography by Theodoricus de Appoldia.* For the 
rest, Dante merely adapts the account of the early 
life of Dominic to his purpose, to make a companion 
picture to that of the bridegroom of Poverty. His 

^ Par. xii, 46-57; Petrus Ferrandi, § 2. 

* Par. xii. 58-78, 82-87 ; Petrus Ferrandi, §§ 3-8. these episodes and 

legends were adopted from Petrus by the pthei thirteenth-century 
biographers of St, Dominic. ^ 

* Acia ampH^a S. DominM^ § 13; Par. adi. 79-81. 

- . ' Z4S, 
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lines do not breathe the same charm as when the 
povereUo di Dio was the theme, and his portrait of 
**the amorous lover of Christian Faith, the sacred 
athlete, benign to his own and cruel to the foes,”^ 
leaves the reader a little cold. There is more of the 
legendary element, especially the miracles, of a rather 
petty description, with which tradition invested his 
childhood, more of his great aims and ideals, but 
practically nothing of the man’s personality. After 
the ardent studies of his youth at the schools of 
Falencia, having “in brief time become a great 
doctor,” we find him plunged at once into the struggle 
with the Albigenses, The story ends abruptly: — 

“ Di lui si fecer poi diveisi rivi, 

Onde I'orto cattoUco si riga. 

Si che i suoi arboscelli stan piU vivi.” * 

There is not a word of his subsequent life, nor of his 
death, which was a strikingly beautiful one, hardly 
less closely wrapped in the embraces of Poverty 
than that of Francis himself some five years later.* 
But, indeed, the whole man is a shadowy figure when 
compared with Francis. His biographers depict him 

‘I’af. *a. SS-S7* 

* ** From him thereafter sprang diverse streams, whereby the 
Catholic garden is watered, so that its shrubs abide with fuller life.*' 
^Par, aii. 103-105. These lines lightly resemble a passage about the 
Vniver^ty of Paris, in a sermon peached by Bonaventura at Paris in 
April, 1273, during the schism In the schools caused by Siger of Brabant: 
^udiium Parisita est fans, a quo rivtdi exeutU per Mum mundum, et 
et arehiepisGOpi et alii eccksiafum rectores (cited by F. Man- 
dcnnet, Siqer d§ BrabaeU, p. ccxix. n.). 

*Cf. Petrus Fexxandi, f 49* 
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as a man of boundless love, no less than of profound 
knowledge; his constant prayer was fr^' that true 
charity which would be efficacious in winning the 
salvation of others; he sold his books y hen a student, 
to give alms to the poor, and tried to sell himself 
into slavery for the redemption of a prisoner; but 
it is impossible to follow his apologists in denying 
that he was closely associated with the workings of 
the Inquisition in Provence.^ Dante’s description 
of him, as ai nemici crudo, is more or less historically 
true. In the Empyrean Heaven, where Francis 
appears, as type of the renewal of evangelical life, 
opposite to Eve, the type before her fall of the 
primitive Church, Dominic is not seen. The poet 
does not name the saints who are opposite to Rebecca, 
Judith, and Ruth, respectively; but it is tempting 
to suppose that he would have assigned the sixth 
place to Dominic, opposite to Judith — the type, 
according to Isidore of Seville, of the Church as 
saving the people of God from destruction and 
punishing enemies of the Faith. 

Ill 

Dante nowhere mentions Bonaventura, save in this 
twelfth canto of the Paradiso, and it is questionable 
how f^r he was acquainted with, or influenced by, 

^ Ci. J. Guiraud, SaiiU Dominique^ chap. ii. 

* Alhgoruu quondam Scripturae Sacrae {Operat tom. v. col. ii6), 
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ids works other than his Legenda of St. Francis and, 
his writings on the afFairs of the order. Bonaventura 
as theologian and philosopher was more old-fashioned 
than Albertus and Aquinas, clinging more closely to 
Augustine and Hugh of St. Victor, and admitting far 
.less of the new Aristotelian scholasticism into his 
teaching.^ His chief theological work, the voluminous 
commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, was 
written when lecturing at Paris before his elevation 
to the general-ministry of the order. It is clear from 
the position of Peter Lombard in the fourth heaven, 
in the garland of Aquinas and not in that of Bona- 
ventura, that Dante regarded not the Franciscan, 
but the Dominican doctor, as the exponent of the 
Master of the Sentences.* The passages from Bona- 
ventura’s commentary, that are quoted as bearing 
upon the Divina Conrnedia^ are usually more signifi- 
cant as illustrations than as possible sources. Bona- 
ventura, like Dante at the opening of the Paradiso^ 
makes use of the mystical doctrine of the law of 
spuitual gravitation, that the soul is moved by love 
as the body by its we^ht; but here both poet and 
theobgian have a common source in the Confessions 

* Cl G. La pp. 71-75, for Bonaventura's attitude 

towards mundane philosophy. See, too, generally, £. Di Bisdgno, 
San Btmewttnhdfa a DanUf* . MisS Maodoneirs statement that there 
is j|aj&iiitely more of Bonaventura than of Thomas Aquinas in thh ' 
Dv^ihl^omady ** (Soar pf Francis, p, 406) is a picturesque exaggeration. 
imN^ee of Aquinas penetrat<» the whole x>oem, even morq deeply 
Auguetine^ ^ 

106-108/ " 
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: A 

of St. Augustine.^ The same probably applies to 
Dante’s beautiful enunciation of the doctrine of the 
Mansions of Beatitude, fittingly placed on the lips 
of Piccarda, whereby he learns “ how everywhere in 
heaven is paradise, even though the grace of the 
Supreme Gfood rain not there in one fashion.” * “ No 
one,” writes Bonaventura, “ partakes of God in the 
supreme degree absolutely^ but in the supreme degree 
with respect to himself ; for each one partakes of God 
so much, not that God cannot be partaken of more, 
but not more by him, because he may not advance 
further, and is utterly content with that state which 
he hath.” • Here it is less probable that Dante is 
directly indebted to Bonaventura, than that he is 
developing the same thought from its ultimate source 
in the De Civitate Dei. Again, on the subject of 
eternal punishment, Bonaventura writes: “Whoso 
sinneth mortally puts a perishable good before the 
eternal and infinite Good; therefore he despises and 
offends the infinite Good. But the greatness of the 
offence is in proportion to the greatness of him who 
is offended; therefore, when He is infinite, the offence 
must be judged infinite. Since, therefore, the penalty 
must be in proportion to the offence, it is necessary 
that an infinite penalty be paid for deadly sin; but 
it cannot be paid infinitely in intensity, but in dura- 

‘ Comment, in Lib^ IV^ Ssntenfiarum, dist, xx,j pars L, a. i, q* d, 

■ Par in. 70-90. 

Op, dist adbc., pars a. i, q. 6. 
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tion.” ^ There b possibly an echo, or condensation, 
ol this passage in the fifth heaven, where Dante is 
moved by the consideration of the love of the blessed 
spirits that appear in the spheres to measure the loss 
of it by the souls of the damned: — 

" Ben d che senza termine si doglia 
Chi, per amor di cosa che non duri, 

Etemalmente qudl’amor si spoglia.” ^ 

The case is similar with the Breviloquium, a masterly 
summary on a small scale of the theological doctrines 
of the day, which Bonaventura wrote shortly after 
his commentary on the Sentences. Starting from the 
Blessed Trinity as the first beginning of all things, 
it proceeds through the creation of the world, the 
origin of evil and the nature of sin, the Incarnation 
of the Word, the grace of the Holy Spirit, and the 
Sacraments, to the Last Judgment, Purgatory, Hell, 
and the glory of Paradise. There is no clear evidence 
of direct indebtedness on Dante’s part, but it is full 
of valuable illustrations of the theology that under- 
lies the sacred poem. For instance, we read; — 

** The created world is, as it were, a book in which 
the Trinity as creative artist shines back, is repre- 
sented, aod read, according to the three grades of 
expression; that is, by way of imprint (vestigium), of 
image (imago), and of likeness (similitudo). The in\- 

diat. pars iL, a. i. q. i. 

Bi^t is it that without end shduld he bewail, who. for love of il 
^ ureth not. eternally doth strip himself of that love.** 
XV. lo-xa. 
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print is found in all creatures; the image only in 
intellectual or rational spirits; the likeness in the 
deiform, the godlike, alone. Through these, as it 
were by the steps of a ladder, the human intellect is 
born to ascend by degrees to the supreme beginning, 
which is God/’ ^ 

We are reminded of the first canto of the Paradiso, 
where Beatrice tells the poet that order is the form 
that makes the universe like to God, and that here 
“ the highest creatures ” see the orma delPetemo valore, 
“ the imprint of the eternal Power ” ; ® and still more, 
perhaps, of the opening lines of the tenth canto, where 
it is said that the Trinity made all things — quanto per 
menu o per loco si gira, “whatever circles through 
mind or through space,” that is, can be conceived of 
by the understanding or experienced by the senses — 
with so great order, ch*esser non puote senza gustar 
di lui chi do rimirUf “ that he who looks upon it 
cannot be without some taste of Him.” * The image 
of God in the souls in Purgatory may be regarded as 
a further stage in Dante’s spiritual ascent; while the 
deiform, or godlike, condition of those who have 
received the light of glory, and who appear to him as 
he mounts through the spheres, is indicated in the 
fifth canto of the Paradisoy where Beatrice bids him 
speak and believe these spirits come a dii and in the 
fifteenth, where love and knowledge have become 

* Brevihquium, ii. 12, * Par. i. I03-io8« 

^ ^ » Pan X. 1 - 6 * / P«r, v. 123 
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'' 

equal in each as they are in God, the first EqualityAl 
And when the poet, in the Empyrean, looks upon 
Mary, la faecia cb* a Cristo piit si somiglia, “ the face 
that is most like to Christ,” he says that all which 
he had seen before did not show him di Dio tanto 
sembianUf “ so great semblance of God.” * 

It is tempting to suppose that Dante was influenced 
by Bonaventura’s specifically mystical treatises, but 
here we must remember that both drew from the 
same sources: Augustine, Dionysius, Bernard, and 
the Victorines; though, of the Victorines, Bona- 
ventura was more impressed by Hugh, Dante by 
Richard. More clearly and systematically than any 
writer before him, Bonaventura in his De triflici Via 
deals with the threefold mystical way: purgation, 
illumination, and union; transferring the Dionysian 
doctrine of the threefold function of an angelic 
hierarchy to the spiritual field of the individual soul.* 
His most famous mystical work, deservedly the best 
known of his writings, is the Itinerarium mentis in 
Deum. It was written, as the author himsdf tells 
us, on La Verna in 1259, a little more than two years 
aftet he became minister-general, and takes its 
starting-point from the receptkm of the Stigmata 
by St. Francis. The six wings of the crucified 
Seraph are six elevatkms or stages of illumination, 
** by t^hich th^ soul, as fr were by steps or journeys^ . 
jw. 73^S. ‘iV. jnotiL 8S-S7, 

* as aliitedy ImiiUad, 1 talse tiu XtytHea Thtohgia as protablf later | 
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is disposed to pass to peace through ecstatic excesses 
of Christian vrisdom ” : six stages of divine knowledge, 
two outside the mind, two within, and two above. 
These are the knowledge of God through His imprints, 
in the universe and in the sensible world; the know- 
ledge of God through His image, first in the natural 
powers of the soul (memory, understandmg, and will), 
and then as these are reformed by grace; the con- 
sideration of the Divine Unity in Essence, and the 
Goodness of the Blessed Trinity.^ By these stages 
the soul passes into a state in which she abandons all 
workings of the intellect, and her love is all transferred 
and transformed into God: — 

“ But if thou wouldst know how these things are 
done, question grace, not doctrine; desire, not under- 
standing; the sob of prayer, not the study of texts; 
the bridegroom, not the master; God, not man; 
darkness, not clarity; not light, but the fire that 
inflames utterly and transfers into God, with excessive 
fervour and most ardent love.” • 

It may well be that Bonaventura and Dante are 
merely "kindred spirits on the same road, working 
(as far as they can be said to work from books apart 
from personal experience) from the same mystical 
sources. The general conception of the soul’s ascent, 
though differing in details, is essentially the same 
with both. Among the passages in the Itinerarium 
i^t stillest the Dmna Comtnedia are those in which 

* Ithter4aitm,pKiagaa,i3,apatsim, ' /ftWaruMti, vii. f 6. 
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Bonaventura speaks of the mystical part of the three 
theological virtues in purifying, illuminating, and 
perfecting the soul, to prepare her for her supreme 
ascent,^ and of the nine dispositions of the inner man 
as corresponding in grades with the nine angelic 
orders. These successive dispositions are nuntiatio, 
dictatio, ductiOf ordinatio, roboratio, imperatiOf susceptio, 
revelatiOf unctio, and a certain analogy between them 
and the successive grades represented by Dantb’s 
nine moving spheres can easily be traced. Like the 
nine moving spheres and the nine angelic orders with 
which these also correspond, they faU into three 
divisions, the first 'three pertaining to nature in the 
mmd, the next three to industry, and the last three to 
grace. Thus disposed, “ the soul, entering into her- 
self, enters into the heavenly Jerusalem, where, 
contemplating the orders of Angels, she sees in 
them God, who dwells in them and works all that 
they do.” * 

Two less important treatises, erroneously attributed 
to Bonaventura, have been cited among the sources 
of the Divina Commedia. The plan and symmetry 
of the PurgaioriQ, as Dr. Moore has shown, is partly 
based upon the particular arrangement of the seven 
capital sins, with the idea of representing the Blessed 
Virgin as the supreme example of each opposing 
virtue held up as the antidote in the successive 
termces of th<^ mountain, which Dante apparently 

> SHtmarium, iv. | 3. Cf. below, diapter ix. * Ibid,, iv. § 4. 
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derived from the Speculum Beatae Marias Virginis.^ 
This beautiful little book of devotion is now recognised 
as the work of Bonaventura’s German contemporary 
in the order, Friar Conrad of Saxony.* Some of the 
imagery of the Paradiso^ especially connected with 
the symbolical dance and the glory of the souls of 
the doctors, has been more questionably traced to 
the Diaeta Salutis, already mentioned, which is now 
likewise excluded from the canon of Bonaventura’s 
works and attributed to Guillaume de Lavicea, also 
a Franciscan, an older contemporary of the poet.’ 
But here the more significant feainires in the imagery 
are purely scriptural in their origin. 

The poet makes Bonaventura thus, in three lines, 
sum up his own life and character: — 

" lo son la vita di Bonaventura 

Da Bagnoregio, che nei grand! offid 
Sempre posposi la sinistra cura.” * 

La sinistra cura, the left-hand care,” is usually 
taken as referring to temporal affairs in general, or 
to the dignity and emoluments of office — for Bona- 
ventura, besides minister-general of his order, was 
cardinal and bishop of Albano. Dr. Moore has 

^ Studies in Dante, li. pp. 63, 194. 

*Specuium Beatae Mariae Virginis Fr, Conradi a Saxonia, in the 
Bibliotheca Franctscana Ascetica Medii Aevi, Conrad died in 1279, 
^ve years after Bonaventura. 

* C£. 5 . Bonaventurae opera omnia, tom. x. p. 24; £. Di Bisogno^ 
op, cit., pp. 70-75. 

« I am the life of Bonaventura of Bagnoregio, who in the great 
offices always postponed the left-hand care/’ — Par. xii. 127*129. 
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su^ested that l)ante had in his mind the text in 
Proverbs (iii. i6), where it is said of wisdom: In her^ 
Uft hand are riches and honour} There is, however, 
another interpretation possible, and one no less in 
accordance with Bonaventura’s character. Richard 
of St. Victor explains the two Cherubim of gold on 
the left and right sides of the mercy seat, in Exodus 
{xxv. 17-22), as mystically signifying two kinds of 
contemplation: “Perchance in that Cherub who 
stood on the right should be understood that kind of 
contemplation which is above reason, though not 
beside reason; but in that Cherub who stood on 
the left, that kind of contemplation which is above 
reason, and seems to be beside reason. For we know 
how the left hand is more often held under the raiment 
and as it were hidden, whereas the right is more 
frequently held out openly. Wherefore, by the left 
imd the more hidden things, by the right the more 
manifest are fittingly understood.” * It is, 1 think, 
conceivable that Dante meant by la sinistra cura 
this highest kmd of contemplation of “ hidden things,” 
which, although a mystic, Bonaventura in his life 
and work postponed, or made subordinate, to his 
pread^g of the “ more manifest ” things for general 
edifiqsdonj and his active devotion to the purification 
of his order. 

, ^ ^ 

» . ^ Studies in DatUa, I. p. 64- 


* Benjamin majw, i. 12. 
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IV 

Dante, in selecting St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Bona- 
ventura to preside together over the fourth heaven, 
emphasises the essential unity of scholasticism and 
mysticism in the religious thought of his times. One 
would, perhaps, have expected a more scholastic 
colouring in the group in which Aquinas appears, a 
more mystical tendency in the spirits that accom- 
pany Bonaventura, in accordance with what the 
latter himself says, in speaking of the characteristics 
of the Dominicans and the Franciscans respectively: 
“ The former aim chiefly at speculation, and after- 
wards at unction; the latter principally at unction, 
and afterwards at speculation.” ^ This is hardly 
the case with the two garlands in the sphere of the 
Sun, the mystics being more prominent among the 
companions of Aquinas than among those of Bona- 
ventura. It is, however, easy to associate all those 
in the first group of twelve with Aquinas himself. 
On his right is his frate e maestro, Albertus Magnus; 
the nine that follow — Gratian, Peter Lombard, 
Solomon as writer of the Canticle of Canticles, Diony- 
sius, Orosius, Boethius, Isidore, Bede, Richard of 
St. Victor — ^are all cited in the Summa Theologica 

^ CoUaiiones in Hexahnsront xxii, § H<re he takes the Friars 
Preachers and Friars Minor equally as Cherubim, while St. Francis 
himself as an ecstatic is of the order of Seraphim. 
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and may be regarded as having aided in the forma;- 
tion of his doctrine, as, indeed, upon three (Peter 
Lombard, Dionysius, and Boethius) he wrote special 
commentaries; finally, on his left, is Siger of Brabant, 
the opponent whom he confuted on earth.' At first 
sight, it is not so easy to explain the poet^s choice of 
all Bonaventura’s eleven companions. On his right 
are Uluminato and Agostino, the two friars whom he 
praised in his Legenda of St. Francis, and who (though, 
in the case of Illuminate, not quite historically) are 
evidently introduced as types of that early Franciscan 
discipline which he atfempted to restore in the order, 
and upon which he modelled his own life; ® next to 

' Par^ X, 97-138* 

xii, 130-133. — 

** niuminato ed Augustin son quid, 

Che fSr dei piimi scald poverelli, 

Che nel capestro a Dio si fdro amid/’ 

Benvmiuto da Imola {Camentumt v. p. 88) holds that the poet places 
these two friars, although homines ignorantes, among the doctors as 
t3rpes of unlearned men who taught the world by their good deeds and 
good example. Dante read of them in the Legenda 5 . Ftancisci of 
Bonaventurat where Uluminato, who accompanied Francis on his 
misdon to the Soldan, is described as vir ntique iuminis ei virtuHs (ix. 8), , 
and Agostino as tdr tUique sanctus et justus, who, when minister of the 
h^axs in Terra di Lavoro, saw the vision of Francis going up to heaven 
and died at the same hour (xiv. 6). Uluminato seems to have been 
' with the saint on La Verna; he afterwards became secretary to the 
famous relaxed nunister^general. Friar Elias, and nltiinately biahop 
of Assisi. Cf. Salimbene, Cronica, ed. cU., p. 39* Miss MacdoneU 
(Sons of Franeis, pp. 396-398) points out that he was the only one of 
the 'earlier companions who accepted ecclesiastical promotion and 
disposed of his own property, and that Dante’s portrait of him (bafCed 
] on Bonavmitura’tf words) as an ideal Franciscan is ccmsequenfly Smne- 
, what mi deftding . The poefa eileiice concerning Friar Leo is j^dbahly 
^ fiie^larli^f due to Bonaventura’s catef nl abstention from namin g him. 
lui.onsi wtkQse name meant eonirovmsy in the ord^. 
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them is Hugh of St. Victor, whom he exalted above 
all other mediaeval writers, and from whom he drew 
more than from any other, except St. Augustine. 
Then, on his left, is Joachim of Flora, occupying a 
corresponding position to that of Siger in the previous 
garland. The intervening seven show a much greater 
variety of work and character than the spirits in the 
former circle; Peter Comestor, as an historian, is a 
companion figure to Orosius; Anselm and Rabanus 
Maurus may be ranked among Bonaventura’s sources 
(though equally so among those of Aquinas) ; Nathan 
and John Chrysostom, as rebukers of wickedness, 
may represent Bonaventura^s own struggle against 
corruption (he also quotes the latter very frequently 
in his works). But why should Petrus Hispanus, 
the logician, and Donatus, the grammarian, be 
associated with Bonaventura rather than with 
Thomas Aquinas? 

The answer is, I think, to be found in the &ct 
that Bonaventura was the author of that little 
treatise or sermon, which Dante probably knew, 
De reductione Artiutn ad ‘Iheolo^am^ in which he 
shows that aU the arts and sciences come down from 
above, illumine the Scriptures, illustrate the union 
of the soul with God, and can be brought into the 
service of theology. His conclusion, indeed, ex> 
emplifies the conception of the single tendency and 
the unity of all learning and knowledge, which under* 
lies Dante’s representation of the fourth heaven:*- 
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** It is thus clear how the manifold wisdom of God, 
which is lucidly revealed in Sacred Scripture, is 
concealed in all knowledge and in aU nature. It is 
clear, too, how all kinds of learning serve theology; 
and, therefore, she takes examples and uses words 
pertaining to every branch of science. Clear is it, 
too, how broad is the illuminative way, and how, in 
everything which is perceived by the senses or which 
is known,^ God lieth hidden. And this is the fruit of 
all sciences; that, in all, faith may be built up, God 
be honoured, and conduct reformed, and those con- 
solations be drawn which are in the union of the 
Bridegroom with the Bride. But this is wrought 
through love, in which the whole intention of Holy 
Scripture is fulfilled, and every illumination coming 
down from above, and without which all knowledge 
is vain.” * 

We may, indeed, say that this mystical unity of all 
knowledge is the chief significance of the appearance 
of the two circles of ardenti spiri, glowing spirits, in 
the fourth heaven. He ^at shall do and teach, he 
shaU be called great in the kingdom oj heaven. Thus 
the lovers of Holy Poverty, the rebukers of wicked- 
ness and corruption, the most God-intoxicated of 
the mystics, the profoundest of the theologians, the 
writers of the humblest text-books, are all, equally 

^ In omni fe ^ue& sentifur sive quae cognoscitur : Dante’s quanto per 
pMe 0 per loco si gira {Par, x, 4). 

I *De r$ 4 uetiofte Arlium ad Theologiamp § 26, The awkward title is 
due to Boaaventura. 
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and without distinction, co-operating with the Angelic 
Powers against the powers of darkness, all alike doing 
the work enjoined upon them by Truth from her 
changeless throne. The great St. Anselm, called 
“ the second father of scholasticism,” who wrote 
lofty treatises on the Blessed Trinity and the Incar- 
nation, and claimed to have discovered a new proof 
of the existence of God, is side by side with Aelius 
Donatus, cFalla prirrC arte degnb for la mano, “ who 
to the first art deigned to set his hand,” by writing 
an elementary Latin grammar.^ Significant, too, in 
this respect is Bonaventura’s introduction of Petrus 
Hispanus, the Portuguese prelate and writer on logic, 
who was pope for eight months as John XXL, as 
Pietro Isfano lo qual giU luce in dodici libelli, “ Peter 
of Spain who gives light below in twelve booklets.” * 
Dante has no need here for a repetition of the gentle 
rebuke that this pontifiPs immediate predecessor, 
Adrian V., had administered for paying homage, 
in the world beyond the grave, to the dignity which 
had been his on earth.® In Paradise, John’s having 
held Holy Church within his arms is so utterly a 
thin g of the past that it is not deemed worthy of even 
a passing allusion; but, in the twelve booklets of his 
Summulae logicaleSy he still ** gives light below.” 
Seen from this mystical height, it is a greater thing 
to have written even the Barbara Celarent that 

‘ Par, xii. 137, 138. *Par. xii. 134, 135. 

* Purg. xix. 130-133, 
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tormented our youth than to have worn the triple 
crown of the papacy.* 

This mystical unity of Jpiowledge and aspiration 
is further exemplified in the position of Siger of 
Brabant and Joachim of Flora. Siger, the chief 
champion of Averroism in the University of Paris, 
attacked the psychology of Albertus and Aquinas in 
1270, in his Quaestiones de aniina inteUecUva, and was 
confuted by the latter in the treatise De unitate 
inteUectus. Condemned as a heretic in 1277, and 
cited to appear before the tribunal of the inquisitor 
of France, he seems to have fled to Italy; where, 
some time before November, 1284, he ended his days 
at Orvieto— but whether under sentence of perpetual 
imprisonment, or murdered by his own secretary, or 
put to death by the papal authority, is still un- 
certain.* We have already seen how Bonaventura 
proceeded against Joachim^s adherents and attempted 
to stamp out his doctrines in the Franciscan order, 
and how these doctrines were ultimately condemned, 
to some extent, by the Church.* Here, in Paradise, 


^ For contemporary views of Petrus Hispanus as pope, cf. Salimbene^ 
Cfowka, ed, cit.» p. 304, and Ptolomaeus Lucenm in Rer, IL Script., xi« 
cot* 1176. Dante's symmetncal treatment of tins sphere is seen in the 
fact that two spirits in each group outlived the speakers: Albertus 
(cL laSo) and Siger ^d. dreu 1284), in tiie case of Aquinas (d. 1274); 
Ihununato (d. 1281) and Peiziis Hispanus (d. 1277}. ^ 

Bonaventura (d. 1274). Also, in each group there is one Hebrew spirit 
and one Greek, associated together in each; Solomon and Dionysiuji, 
^HaUian and St John Chrysostom* 

/ d* especially C, Baeumher, tm^^ssibUia des Siger von Brabant^ 
! ihidfllie masterly work of Siger de Brabant 4 d VAverrodsme 

train also, B-d'Ovidio, op. off,, pp, 398-^. 
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the memories of Siger and Joachim are vindicated by 
Aquinas and Bonaventura themselves.^ 

Thus Aquinas of Siger: — 

Questi. onde a me ritoma il tuo riguardo, 

£ il lume d’nno spirto, che in pensieri 
Gravi a morir gli parve venir tardo; 

Essa d la luce eterna di Sigieri, 

Che, leggendo nel vico degli strami, 

Sillogizzd invidiosi veri/* ^ 

And Bonaventura of Joachim : — 

** Qui . . . lucemi da lato 
Il Calabrese abate Gioacchino, 

Di spirito profetico dotato.*' * 

Dante, in his apotheosis of Aquinas and Bona- 
ventura, is reversing the process which was after- 
wards adopted by the Italian painters from Francesco 
Traini to Filippino Lippi, who, in depicting the 
triumph of the Angelical Doctor, represented one or 
more prostrate heretics vanquished and overpowered 
beneath his feet. Here, in the sacred poem, the 
supposed heretic stands instead at the doctor’s left 
hand, sharing the same glory in Paradise, seen no 
longer as a misbeliever, a false teacher, an opponent, 
but as one who laboured no less zealously for the 
truth, and whose labour proved no less acceptable 

^ This one, from whom thy gaze returns to me, is the light of a 
spirit who, in deep thoughts, deemed himself slow in coming to his 
'*death: 

It is the eternal light of Siger, who, lecturing in the Street of Straw, 
syllogised invidious truths."-— Par, x. I 33 -- 3 ®' 

* " Here . . , shines at my side the Calabrian abbot Joachim, 
endowed with the spirit of iw:ophecy,"-^Per. xii, z 39-141 • 
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before Truth’s changeless throne — albeit he saw not 
the truth in all respects with the eyes of the man 
who triumphed where he felL It is clear that Dante 
is here representing two supposed or unconscious 
heretics (for both Joachim and Siger profess their 
orthodox faith and submission to revealed doctrine) 
as “ fellow-servants unto Truth ” with the Church’s 
official theologians. It reads like a plea for a wider 
outlook in the theological and philosophical thought 
of the age, though it may be no more than a personal 
defence of two individuals whose life or fate had 
aroused Dante’s sympathy. In any case, this vindica- 
tion of Siger and Joachim, by the mouths of Aquinas 
and Bonaventura, is not without analogy with the 
approval of the poet’s own faith by St. Peter in the 
Stellar Heaven.^ 

* Par* xxiv. 148-154, xxv. io-i2. Joachim's profession of orthodoxy 
is in his epistola prologalts, prefixed to both the Concordia novt ac 
vgierts Tesiamenti and the Exposttio tn Apocaitpstm ; Siger's in the 
Quaestiones de anima inUllectiva (ed. Mandonnet, pp. 99, Z12), in. and 
vii. Cf. below, appendix, ii. 
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DANTE AND THE TWO MECHTHILDS 

I, Matelda and the Earthly Paradise; her symbolism in the 
Purgatorio, II. Mechthild of Magdeburg; the Lux Divini- 
tails and the Divina Commedia, III. Mechthild of Hacke- 
born ; the Liber specialis grattae and the Divina Commedia, 
IV. The two Mechthjlds and the poet's Matelda. 

I 

Dr. Moore has observed that the question of Matelda 
involves one of the thorniest problems in the 
Divina Commedia.^^ The gracious figure to whom 
Dante applies the name, in outward aspect an 
anticipation of the youthful women in Botticelli’s 
painted allegories, appears to the poet when he 
enters the Earthly Paradise, as a glorified realisation 
of his previous dream of Rachel’s sister Leah : — 

** Coi pid ristetti, e con gU occhi passai 
Di 1^ dal fiumicello, per mirare 
La gran vanazion dei freschi mai ; 

F. 14 m’apparve, si com’ egli appare 
Subitamente cosa che disvia 
Per maraviglia tutt’altro pensare, 

Una d^ma soletta, che si gia 
Canta^^p ed iscegliendo fior da fiore, 

Ond’era i^nta tutta la sua via. 

' Deh, bella ch'ai raggi d’amore 

Ti scaldi, s'io vo’ credere ai sembianti, 

Che soglion esser testimon dd core, 
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Vegnati in voglia di trarreti avanti/ 
Disslo a lei, ‘ verso questa riviera, 
Taato ch*io possa intender che tu canti. 

Tu mi fai rimembrar, dove e qual era, 
Proserpina nel tempo che perdette 
La madre lei, ed ella primavera.' 

Come si volge, con le piante strette 
A terra ed intra sd, donna che balli, 

E piede innanzi piede a pena mette, 

Volsesi in sui vermigU ed in sui gialli 
Fioretti verso me, non altrimenti 
Che vergine che gli occhi onesti awalli; 

£ fece i preghi miei esser content!, 

SI appressando sd, che il dolce snono 
Veniva a me co’ snoi intendimenti. 

Tosto che fu 14 dove Terbe sono 
Bagnate gi4 dall’ onde del bel fiume, 

Di levar gli occhi snoi mi fece dono. 

Non credo che splendesse tanto lume 
Sotto le ciglia a Venere trafitta 
Dal figlio fuor di tutto suo costume/* ^ 


' With my feet I stayed, and with my eyes 1 passed across the 
rivulet, to gaze upon the great variety of the flowei'Clad boughs; 

** And diere appeared to me, even as appears suddenly a thing that 
lor wonder turns aside all other thoughts, 

A lady all alone, who went singing and choosing flower from flower 
wherewith all her path was painted. 

** ' Ah, fair lady, that in the rays of love art basking, if 1 may beliet;^ 
the features, which are wont to be witnesses of the heart, 

* May it please thee to draw forward,* 1 said to her, * towards this 
stream, so far that I can hear what thou dost sing. 

* Thou makest me remember where^and what was Proserpine, at . 
the time when her mother lost her, and she the spring-flowers/ 

** Even as* with feet close to the ground and to each other; a lady 
turns who is dancing, and hardly sets foot before foot, 

She turned upon the red and yellow flowers fbwarda me, flot 
otherwise than ^ madden who casts d<^ her modest eyes; 

\ '• And made my prayers to be cpntailt, by so drawing n^, that the - 
>.!ideeet sound came to me^ together with its meaning. 

"As soon as she was there where the grass is now bathed by ^ 
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It is her part . to instrtct the poet and his two 
companions concerning the nature of this Eden 
regained by the purgatorial pains, to initiate them 
into the spirit of this new life of bliss, of which she 
seems the personification; she not only points out 
the triumphal pageant of the Church, but admonishes 
Dante as to how he should look upon it; she draws 
him through the purifying waters of Lethe, and 
finally leads him and Statius to drink of the renovat- 
ing tide of Eunoe.^ We do not actually learn her 
name until the end of the last canto of thfe Purgatorio ; 
and then it is mentioned by Beatrice, not as some- 
thing previously unknown, but as a matter of course : 
Prega Matelda che il ti dica.* I can see small grounds 
for the theory, usually accepted, - that she is a 
permanent inhabitant of the Earthly Paradise. The 
whole pageant passes away, and we hear no more of 
either her or Statius, simply because Dante is absorbed 
in his ascent with Beatrice into the Heavens. 

Matelda’s position in the Earthly Paradise corre- 
sponds, to some extent, with that of St. Bernard in 
the Empyrean Heaven, inasmuch as she takes the 
place of Vergil as Dante’s guide, even as Beatrice 
resigns her office to St. Bernard. Among the in- 

the waters oi the fair nver, she did me the grace of raising her 
eyes, 

^ 1 t¥nk not that 80 great light shone under the lids of Venus, when 

transfixed by her son utterly beyond his usage/* — Purg. xxviu. 34-^6. 

xxviii. 88-144; xxix. 1-15. 61-65; 3cxxi. 91-105; xxxiih 

118-135. 

• ** Pray Matelda that she tell it thee/’-i-JPurg. xxxiii. 119. 
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numerable theories as to what she symbolises, the 
two most in vogue are mutually complementary. 
According to the one, she represents the glorified 
active life, realising in the state of recovered Eden 
what Leah had figured in the Old Testament; the 
idealisation of the active life, in which, according to 
the sentence of Isidore of Seville, cited by Aquinas: 
“ All the vices are first to be extirpated by the 
exercise of good works, in order that, in the con- 
templative life, man may pass, with the eye of the 
mind already pure, to contemplate the divine light.” ^ 
A modification of this view has been suggestively 
expressed by Giovanni Gentile, according to which 
Matelda is la vita attiva cristianay when this becomes 
the aspiration towards God, the zeal to be made 
worthy of receiving His spirit and of being united to 
Him. She thus represents “ a moment of the spirit, 
intermediate between Vergil and Beatrice; it is the 
perfecting of Vergil, because it christianises those 
virtues of the man of antiquity that were in Vergil; 
and it is the preparation for Beatrice, because his 
virtues have their fulfilment in the holy virtues of 
faith, hope, and charity. Matelda gathers up from 
man on earth the matter upon which Beatrice, by 
heavenly grace, will blow the Divine breath and 
impress the ultimate form.” * 

According to the other, but not incompatible 

^De Sutnmo Bono {Sen^eniiae), iii, 15; Summa Theological II. iL, 
q. 1. 

^La Filosofia, pp, 130-1 33. 
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interpretation, Matelda personifies the temporal 
felicity to which, in the dual scheme of the De 
Monarchia, man is to be led by the teachings of 
’'Philosophy, and which is figured in the Earthly 
Paradise : the “ blessedness of this life, which con- 
sists in the exercise of man’s natural powers.” This 
blessedness is found in the twofold exercise of the 
mind : the practical, which “ consists in ourselves 
working virtuously, that is, in integrity, with prudence, 
with temperance, with fortitude, and with justice”; 
and the speculative, which consists “ in considering 
the works of God and of nature.” * Matelda herself 
explains her joyous aspect by referring the poet to 
the psalm Delectasti (xci. 5, or xcii. 4) : For thou. Lord, 
hast made me glad through thy work ; I will triumph 
in the works of thy hands ; and, in his preparatory 
dream of Leah, Dante does not make her say that 
she represents the active life, but merely that, in 
comparison with her sister Rachel, labour rather 
than vision contents her; Lei lo vedere, e me Poprare 
appaga.* The identification of Matelda with the 
temporal felicity of the Earthly Paradise might seem 
confirmed by Dante’s vividly expressed desire to 
cross the stream of Lethe, with its symbolical “ three 
paces,” and to be with her where she stands smiling 
and gathering flowers on the other bank.’ 

^Mon» lii. 16. 4S’47l Com, iv. 22, 105*1x4. 

* Pufg, xxviii. 79-81, xxvii. xo8. ** 

• Putg, xxviii. 67-75. Cf. F. d’Ovidio, II Purg/Uorio e il suo preludio, 
PP< 567-572, 589-590. 
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My own view concerning the precise symbolism of 
Matelda is that Dante is again, as elsewhere in the 
poem, having recourse to the doUrina of him cbe a 
considerar fu fiii cbe viro. Richard of St. Victor 
gives an interpretation of Rachel and Leah which 
differs somewhat from the usual one of mediaeval 
thedogians. According to him: ** Leah is affection 
inflamed by divine inspiration; Rachel is reason ' 
illumined by divine revelation; Leah, affection com- 
posing itself to the norm of justice; Rachd, reason 
ejcaldng itself to the contemplation of h^venly 
wisdom.” ^ Matelda, then, would be the realisation 
of this afecHo divina inspiratione infiammata, ad 
nomam jusHHae seipsam cdmponens^ “ affection in- 
flamed by divine inspiration, composing itself to the 
norm of justice.” The purgatorial process is the 
freeii^; of the soul from disordered love; Matelda, in 
the Earthly Paradise, represents this love rightly 
ordered and inflamed by divine inspiration; await- . 
ing the mystical ascent to the vision and fruition of 
God. Fittingly, therefore, does she seem to Dante , 
as basking at raggi d^amore^ and fittingly does the ^ 
light from her eyes surpass the splendour that 
shone from those of Venus in the utmost transports > > 
of earthly passion. That the next step in Dante’s^"!, 
spiritual progress should be the sight of ^e triumph al ’ f 
pageant of the Church, to which Matelda directs hi% i 

mimr, "cap. A£Eccti<ia« ttins inflamed and iQi?demds\ 

H peirfisctiQa cl tiie active Hie, CL Labin« ©. aoi, ) 
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and in which Beatrice herself is to descend, illustrates, 
in the most striking fashion, the importance that the 
poet attaches to the institutional element of religicm, 
even for the mystic; the visible Church forms, as 
it were, the framework, within which the speculative 
and volitional elements can work, wd the mystic 
soars up, through and beyond it, by personal 
experience, on the wings of love.^ 

The historical identity of Matelda is the most in- 
soluble part of the problem. It may be taken for 
granted that she is the idealised presentment of a 
real person, and not an allegorical figure alone. The 
view, unhesitatingly stated by most of the early 
commentators (none of whom suggest any alternative, 
save, perhaps, the author of the Ouimo Commento, 
for whom she is simply Leah under another name), 
that she is the great Countess Matilda of Tuscany, 
is still accepted by Dr. Moore among the modems.^ 
The diametrically opposite theory, first put forward 
by Scartazzini, and modified later by Adolfo Bor- 
gognoni and others, according to which Matelda is 


^ Cf. F. von Hugel, op. dt., I., chap. ii. {The three elements of Religion)* 
• To discuss the que^on does not lie within the sc(^ of the present 
work, C£. especially Scartazzini, Commento Ltpsiese, ii. pp. 595 '^^ 7 ; 
^ W. Preger, Dante’s Matelda ; Moore, Studies in Dante, iii. pp. 310-^216; 
A. Bcttgognoni, Matelda*. stiedio dantesco ; Lubin, op. pp, $ 14 - 353 * 
VL Scherillo, in the Bullettino, N.Sv x., pp. 370-383; A, Mancini. 

' €lhdu N.Sm xii., pp. 87-94; and the ample study of F. d'Ovidio, op. dt., 
pp« 469-5x4* 567-593. Francesco Torraca {La D. C. nuoDomente com- 
mentata, pp. 62 $- 636 ) interprets Matelda as Grace/’ and incUnes to 
, Mieve that on earth she was the donna giooaf^ e di gaalils aepetto motto, 
^ whose^c^ is recorded in the Fihi Nuova <{ 8)* 
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one or other of the ladies in the Vita Nuova, has 
mainly sentimental considerations to recommend it, 
tlmugh it now finds a powerful supporter in Professor 
Torraca. More recently, we have the interesting 
and suggestive, but hardly convincing attempt on the 
part of Carmelo Cazzato to identify Matelda with 
St. Mary Magdalene. The hypothesis, first brought 
forward by Lubin and afterwards revived in anothear 
form by Preger, is steadily gaining ground at the 
present day, which connects the presiding spirit of 
Dante’s Earthly Paradise with one or other of the 
two Mechthilds, two German nuns who lived and 
wrote in the latter part of the thirteenth century. 
Like every other theory, it presents considerable 
difficulties, but it has at least the advantage of calling 
the attention of students to two very remarkable 
mystics, whose works show certain striking analogies 
with the Divina Commedia. 


II 

The elder Mechthild, known as Mechthild of Magde- 
burg, was bom in the first or second decade of the 
century. From her twelfth year, she began to see 
visions and receive revelations, in consequence of 
which she renounced all things, and abandoned her 
lunu^ to live amongst strangers. Taking refuge at 
she lived there for many years as a 
'37a 
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beguine, in poverty and loneliness, and there, about 
1250, she began to write in prose and verse the book 
known as the “ Flowing Light of the Godhead,” 
Das fiiessende Licht der Gottbeit, in the vernacular.^ 
In consequence she incurred much persecution, 
probably from the secular clergy, and became again 
a wanderer; until at last, when advanced in years, 
the Abbess Gertrude of Hackebom received her at 
Helfta in Saxony — a. house of Benedictine nuns who 
were under Dominican direction. The monastery 
was a hot-bed of mysticism and visionary experience, 
and Mechthild was brought closely into touch with 
two other inmates, both much younger than herself, 
but of the same highly-strung spiritual temperament: 
Mechthild of Hackeborn, the sister of the abbess, 
and the famous St. Gertrude, who was then a mere 
child. Here the persecuted beguine found a haven 
of peace, and, after twelve years, she died among 
the nuns, surrounded by loving friends. The date 
of her entry into the monastery of Helfta is usually 
accepted as 1268, but it may have been several years 
later, and it is clear that she died in the eighties, 
or early nineties, of the century — ^while Dante was 
writing the Vita Nuova. The book of her revelations 
and visions was translated into Latin during her 
lifetime, entitled Lux Divinitatis fiuens in corda 

^ Offenbarungen der Schwester MecMhild voii> Magdeburg^ oder das 
fiiessende Licht der GoUheit, herausgegeben voa P. Gall Morel. Regens- 
burg. 1869. 
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Vifitatis^ by a certain IPriar Hairy, a jDonunic^,''' 
and it is in this Latin form, if at all, that they would 
have reached Dante. 

The keynote of Mechthild’s revelations is struck 
in the words which she makes the soul utter : ** I 
was created in love; therefore nothing can console 
or liberate my nobleness, save love alone.** * Like 
Matelda in the Earthly Paradise, she shows forth 
this love in gathering flowers: — 

The messenger says to her: ‘ Thou must purify 
thyself, besprinkle the dust with water, prepare 
the bed, and scatter flowers in thy chamber.’ The 
exiled soul answers: ‘Wheii I purify, I blush; 
when I sprinkle, I weep; when I make my bed, 

I hope; when I gather flowers, I love; when my 
Lord shall come, I run gladly to meet Him; for - 
there cometh with Him sweet melody, throt^ ' 
which all carnal concupiscence dieth within me, 
and its melody puts hir from me all trouble of the 
heart.’ ** • 

A light of utmost splendour glows upon the eyes 
of her mind. She sees the unmingled joy and living 
life of eternity, and conceives of the Blessed Trinity 
as a sacred music, in which the Godhead strikes the 
note, the Humanity sings, and die Holy Spirit is th<^ • 
harpist; ** to which the whole chorus of the dec^" 

ImK> DMtdMis fiuens in VtHMis, 

& dl the Solesimi eiUtLoa of the HevdaHones Giirtrudianae 
, ttMadimuu. 

I??;./" /f ' 
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.whose minds are stretched out in love, hannonises 
ty with cdesdal sound.” ^ 

At an early stage of her revelations, Mechthild, 
too, has a momentary vision of a mountain: a moun> 
tain of which the root is as a shining doud, but the 
summit is fire and bright as the sun; a mountain to 
contemplate which is blessedness, but upon which 
the eye cannot look without a seven-fold preparation 
and purification of the soul. The mountain is not* 
Self-Knowledge or Purgatory, but the height of the 
Divine Majesty.* 

“ Our God,” she writes, “ is a cSnsuming fire, 
ineffably tending upwards above all creatures, end- 
lessly, sweetly, everlastingly burning. As vital heat, 
holding eternal life in itself, this hath produced all 
things from itself. The flying sparks of this most 
‘ ardent fire are the most shining brightnesses of 
'celestial spirits; its rays are the godlike splendours 
of all the saints, with which, while they lived, they 
'/ wondrously purified Holy Church. The living coals 
of this fire are all the just, who, still placed in this 
■ life, bum with divine love, and glow by conversa- 
. tion upon their neighbours, and through whom, if 
. the charity of these has grown cold, they are at 
' iaagth, if possible, kindled, and made children of 
li^ht. The ashes of t]^ fire are the bodies of the 
. ' saints, who have passed out of this world, who 
yet sleep in the dust, expecting the blessed hope 

DiviniUlHs^ L 15. Cf, Par, scxvii. 1-3, • Lux JOipinikitis, i, 4, 
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and <^nming of OUT great fjod and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ.” ^ 

We are slightly reminded of Dante’s conception 
of the Divine Light penetrating through the universe, 
of his first sight of the Angels in the ninth sphere 
and in the Empyrean as scintiUe and favilU ww, 

“ living sparks,” and of the blessed in the spheres 
appearing as tanti splendoriy “ so many splendours,” 
glowing with the fire of divine love.® It remained for 
St. Catherine of Genoa to extend the image of God 
as a penetrating and consuming fire, to Purgatory 
and to Hell itself, “ taking the Fire of Hell, the Fire 
of Purgatory, and the Fire and Light of Heaven as 
profoundly appropriate symbols or descriptions of 
the variously painful or joyous impressions produced, 
through the differing volitional attitudes of souls 
towards Him, by the one Gktd’s intrinsically identical 
presence in each and all ” ; God being “ the Fire of 
Pain and the Light of Joy to souls, according as they 
resist Him or will Him, either here or hereafter.” * 
Mechthild has a symbolical vision of the Church, 
under its ideal aspect, as a beautiful virgin with 
whom none can be compared save the Blessed Virgin 
herself;* which, for those who identify her with 
Dante’s Matelda, may explain her pointing out the 
allegorical pageant in the Earthly Paradise. AftM- 
wards, in another ecstasy, she is rapt above the 

'\lmD%imiiUatU, i. 3. * Pm. xxxi. aa, xxviii. 88^1, xxx. 64, x:d. 33, ' 

* F. VOB Hfigd, ii 315, 318. , 

' ' ' ' 2t6 V 
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choirs of Angels, and sees the throne of God in 
Paradise: — 

“ Above the throne of God is nothing, save God, 
God, God, immense, great God. Above on the throne 
is seen the Mirror of the Godhead, the Image of the 
Humanity, the Light of the Holy Spirit. And it is 
known how three Persons are one God, and how 
they are joined in One. Of this ineffable matter it is 
not lawful for me to utter more.” 

This reads like a crude anticipation of the close of 
the Paradiso. The Blessed Virgin and the Baptist 
have the same position as in Dante’s Empyrean, the 
latter holding the place above the Seraphim from 
which Lucifer fell; and “ the saints, who now reign 
with the Lord, are surrounded by one light, steeped 
in one love, and united in one will.” ^ The vision 
resembles Dante’s Empyrean Rose of Paradise more 
closely than does any previous work of this kind. 

Again, Mechthild’s attitude towards contemporary 
history is strikingly analogous with that of Dante. 
She has the same conception of the special purpose 
of the institution of the Franciscan and Dominican 
orders, in relation to their times, as we find in Dante 
and in Ubertino da Casale, and the same lamentation 

^Lux DivinitaHs, ii. 15. Cf. Par. iii. 79*81, xxad. 49-51. Another 
passage about the Blessed Virgin suggests Dante's umi^e ed alta fiii 
d^he creahira [Pat. xxsdii. 2): Porro ejus fruitio ei cum Deo unto super 
omnes creafuras inenarrabilis est ; quae quanto hie humilior exstUitt^ei 
dei/ormior, tanto Ulic exedientior, cunctisque incredibili ptdchfitudine 
spedasior invenitur {Lux DivinitaHs, i. 19) J 
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over the decay of both.^ The corruption of the 
Church moves her to words at times curiously re- 
sembling those of the poet. Thus, in o^e place, she 
is allowed to offer up the Church to God ; “ when 
I had beheld her, the Lord, too, looked upon her, 
and I blushed exceedingly.” * Dante may, possibly, 
have expanded this hint into the lines where, in the 
Stellar Sphere, all Heaven and Beatrice with it flush 
red at St. Peter’s denunciation of his unworthy 
successors.’ In another vision, the pope is at his 
prayers, and Mechthild hears God admonishing him , 
to reform the Church: — 

V 

** Splendid diadem of Holy Church, how art thou 
become dim with earth, thy brightness with soot; 
thy precious stones, the rulers and holy doctors, 
have fallen; the people of God are weakened and 
scandalised by thy perverse ways. Thy gold hath 
rotted in the foulness of vices; thou art become 
exceeding poor, not having the most precious treasure, 
charity. Thy beauteous face of spotless chastity hath 
become burnt and blacker than coal in the fire of 
darkest lust.* The building of thy house is fidlen, 
for the fi)undation of deep humility is overturned 
through pride. The righteousness of thy truth is . 
brought to nought and has disappeared, lies 
wicked fitlseness are found on thy lips, the flow^{< 
<41 virtue aisd purity have fallen and festered in thee.^ 

I , DtvfiMtaMf. iL tJ. i - ■ » likU, ii. is. 

•fw.sowa.is-^ ; *Cf» !>!»#. *a^ 
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0 chosen crown of God, ho^ art thou bowed down 
and the beauty of thy countenance departed! There 
is now no beauty nor comdiness in thee; nor is any^ 
strength left, save what is the occasion of thy ruin, 
to wit, clerical jurisdiction, wherewith thou dost 
fight against God and His elect, justifying the wicked 
for g^fts, and taking the justice of the just from him.^ 
Therefore God hath purposed to humble thee, and 
His vengeance will come upon thee on a day which 
thou knowest not, and at a time whereof thou art 
ignorant. For thus saith the Lord: ‘ I will open the 
ear of the sovereign pontiff, and touch his heart with 
grief and holy zeal; for the shepherds of my sheep 
from Jerusalem have become robbers and wolves in 
my sight.® They cruelly slay and devour my lambs; 
the older sheep are sick and feeble, for they call them 
back from the fruitful pastures and impiously forbid 
them to feed on the high mountains and green 
meadows, taking heed with threats and admonitions 
lest they should be fostered with the sound doctrine 
and salutary counsels of men illustrious in faith and 
knowledge. If any one is ignorant of the way to 
the depths below and would hiin know it, let him 
look at the life and character of the wicked and 
depraved clerics, who, giving themselves up in their 
L ,^piou8 custom to luxury and other vices, are hasten' 
ing without let to HelL I will gird the Church round 

‘ C£. Pnrg, xyi. 127-129, {and Jnf, adx, 104-105*^ 

* Of. lereniial^ and Par. laevii 55-57* 
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with preachers ia the latter days, and defend her 
i^ainst the frauds and malice of Antichrist. Do thou 
then, My son, sovereign pontiff who art My vicar on 
earth, take heed zealously to accomplish these things, 
sd that the days of thy life may be prolonged, and 
grace be increased in thee: thy predecessors passed 
away speedily, because they did not fulfil the secret 
counsel of My will.’ Thus I saw the pope at his 
prayers, and there I heard God speaking these things 
to him.” * 

Mechthild, like Dante, shows traces of the influence 
of the Abbot Joachim and hb school. A new religious 
order is to arise in the latter days, of which the 
founder and first master will be a son of the King 
of the Romans, and there will be a time of peace and 
illumination for thirty years, until the coming of 
Antichrist.* 

Among her revelations, Mechthild records a vision 
of Hell and Purgatory. Hell is “ the city whose 
name is Eternal Hatred,” built in the abyss, out of 
the stones laid by the offences of the sinn^. Save 
for the correspondence of sin and punishment, very 
crudely indicated, it resembles Dante’s Inferm only 
in the superficial foshion of the earlier visions.* As 
in these, her Purgatory is at times hardly distingujsh- 

‘Zw DivinOaiit, in. 7. The pope (U not merely the ideal papa 
aapHea of the mediaevid dream) is, p^ps, the aainfly Dcnnkican* 
Isnoeent V. (lay^. 

iii. 12. This has a cettaia aaatogy with Dante’s pronheer 
of Un Vim (fuf, f, ioo>iii), 

*tMi Mdaftoffa, vi t‘v|. 
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able from Hell, and the purgation of the souls of 
worldly ecclesiastics is almost identical with the 
torturing of the barrators by the Malebranche.^ 
There is just one episode that suggests Dante’s 
Purgatorio, A scholar, who has been cut off by 
violence in the midst of his sins, is saved because of 
an internal sigh of repentance at the last (the una 
lagrimetta of Buonconte da Montefeltro), but is 
doomed to thirty years’ purgation, that being the 
length of time that he had lived alienated from God 
per stubam superhiam, which recalls the prescribed 
penalty of the shades in the Antepurgatory and the 
phrase, in sua presunzion, on the lips of Manfredi.* 
This, however, is remitted at Mechthild’s prayers, 
the Lord saying: “When two strive together, the 
weaker must succumb to the stronger. I, albeit I 
am omnipotent, will to be the weaker.” And here 
we are faintly reminded of the passage where the 
celestial Eagle speaks to Dante of love and hope 
conquering the Divine Will: — 

*' Non a guisa cbe I’uomo all’nom sopranza, 

Ma vince lei perchS vuole esser vinta, 

E vinta vince con sua beninanza.” * 

Mechthild has a vision of the Earthly Paradise, 
anticipating that of Dante in its position: — 

• ^ Lux DiviniioHs, vL 8; Inf, xjd., xxii. 

*Lux DivinUaHs, vi. 12; Pufg, iii. 136-141, v. 52-57, 107, 

* ** Not in the guise that man prevails over man, but it conquers It 
because It wills to be conquered, and, when conquered, conquers with 
Its own beneficence.’* — Pat, n. 97-99. 
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** 1 came to a place midway between this earth 
and Paradise itself, where I saw trees and loli^e 
and fair grass, but no evil herb. Certain of these 
trees bore fruit, and many had only sweet-smelling 
l^ves. There flowed rapid rivers of waters, and a ■ 
wind blew from south to north, and in the waters a . 
certain earthly sweetness was mingled with heavenly 
delight. The air was more sweet than words can 
say.” ^ 

Thus Dante:— 

** Un'aura doke, senza mutamento 
Avere in sd, mi f eria per la fronte 
Non di pid colpo che soave vento, 

Per cui le fronde« tremolando pronte, 

Tutte quante piegavano alia parte 
U* la pnm'ombra gitta il santo monte/* * 

So, too, Matelda says to Dante of the mystical ’ 
river of the Earthly Paradise, that it surpasses all 
other savours: A akri sapori esto i di sopra.* 
Unlike Dante, Mechthild excludes all birds from her 
Earthly Paradise, and she sees no souls save only 
Enoch and Elias. The wind that stirs the trees of , 
the holy place is not one that blows on the earth: 
The Celestial Paradise is above, and preserves the • 

* Imk vii. 57. ' 

* A breeze, that hod no .ehangzl^% itaeii, emoie me upon the 

toolkad with 00 mm ztrohe than a gende urind, , • 

f " Fbr vrhkh Um mghz. in quiwing response, were nil ol them 
I towards that quartsr whem the holy mountain oasts its 
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Earthly Paradise from all storms.” ^ Even so Matelda 
to Dante: — 

** Perchd il turbar, che sotto da sd fanno 
L'esalazion dell'acqua e della terra* 

Che* quanto posson* retro al calor vanno* 

AU’uomo non facesse alcuna guerra* 

Questo monte sallo versol del tanto; 

E libero n*^ d’indi ove si serra.” * 


III 

The yotmger Mechthild, Mechthild of Hackeborn, 
born about 1240, and brought up from childhood in 
the shelter of the cloister, had none of her elder name- 
sake’s harsh experiences of life. Her revelations and 
visions are of a more peaceful, more exclusively 
devotional character. ' Unlike those of Mechthild of 
Magdeburg, they are written in the third person. 
Taken down at her dictation, they were composed 
from the outset in Latin, about the year 1291, 
and it is probable that the form in which they now 
appear and the book that contains them, the Ltber 
specialis gratiae, are to some extent the work of 
St. Gertrude.* Mechthild of Hackeborn died in 1298, 

' Lux DivinUaHs, vii. 57. 

* ** In €Mder that the storms* which below it the exhalations of Ihe 
water and of the earth cause — ^which* as far as they can* follow after 
ihe heat— • 

^ Should wage no war <m man, this mountain rose towards heavmi 
so high* and is free from them beyond whete it is locked Ubove 
the gate of Purgatory),— Pwrg. xxviii 97-103. 

* Saimtoe MeckUldis liber spedaHs graiw, in Be 9 daH<mesQsftruiUmae 

MeMiUunHUf yoh u., praefato* p. 
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two years before the assumed date of Dante’s vision. 
A prayer of hers, the so-called Laudes Dotninae 
Mechtildis^ celebrating the five joys of Christ in the 
Resurrection, is supposed to be la lauda di donna 
MateUa which is mentioned by Boccaccio.^ 

The visions of Mechthild of Hackeborn, which are 
usually connected with the feasts of the Church, 
frequently resemble passages or episodes in the 
Divina Commedia. 

“ On Esto mihi Sunday,* she heard the Beloved of 
her soul, Jesus, saying to her in the sweet whisper of 
love: ‘Wilt thou abide with Me on the mountain, 
these forty days and nights?’ And the soul: ‘0 
how gladly, my Lord; this is what I wish, this is 
what I desire.’ Then He showed her a high moun- 
tain, of wondrous greatness firom the east even to the 
west, having seven steps by which it was ascended, 
and seven fountains. And, taking her up, He 
came to the first step, which was called the step of 
humility, on which was a fountain of water, wash- 
ing the soul from all the sins that pride committed. 
After this they ascended the second, which was called 
the step of meekness; with the founfrun of pad^ce, 
cleansing the soul from the stains which anger caused. 
Ihen ascending to the third, which was called 
the step of love, there was the fountain of charity,. 

1 latvr s^tddis gntiae, i. I9i Oecameron, Tii i. 

' > Sunday^ o& which the introit at Mass begitts EUo> 

inM in Dtum pr^eciorem. ^ 
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in which the soul was washed from all the sins which 
hatred wrought. On this step God stayed with the 
soul a little while. Then the soul fell at the feet 
of Jesus; and forthwith that most sweet organ, the 
honey-sweet voice of Christ, sounded, saying: Arise y 
my love ; let Me see thy countenance. And all the 
company of Angels and saints, who were on the 
summit of the mountain, re-echoed the sweet marriage- 
song of love, with God and in God, as though it were 
one voice, so sweetly, and accompanied it with such 
sweet harmony, that human speech suffices not to 
express it. Next they ascended the fourth, which was 
called the step of obedience; the fountain was of 
holiness, cleansing the soul from all things that dis- 
obedience did. After this they came to the fifth, 
which was the step of continence; and the fountain 
of liberality, purging the soul from aU things which 
avarice committed, for she did not use creatures 
either for her own utility or for the praise of God as 
she should have done. And soon, ascending the 
sixth, which was called that of chastity, they came 
to the fountain of divine purity, purifying the soul 
from all the desires wherewith the flesh offended. 
There the soul saw the Lord and herself clothed alike 
in white raiment. Thence to the seventh step, which 
was called spiritual joy; the fountain was heavenly 
joy, washing the soul from all the sins of sloth; but 
that fountain did not flow freely like the others, but 
trickled by little and little, drop by drop; for no one, 
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as bag as he is in this life, can My attain to heaVe&fy 
joy; bat it is as a drop, or, at least, nothing b com**- 
parison with the truth.” ‘ 

This “ Mountam of the Virtues ” is not Purgatoiy, 
which Mechthild describes separately elsewhere; 
neither are the seven virtues represented by the 
seven steps or seven stages, nor the seven contrary 
vices which the seven fountains wash away from 
the soul, quite the same, or in the same order, as m 
the Pufgatorio ; but the whole conception is closely 
analogous with that of Dante’s mountain of Purga- 
tion, with its seven terraces that purify the souls 
from the seven capital sins, and the seven Angels 
personifying the seven opposite virtues. When the 
mountain is ascended, Mechthild has the vision of 
Paradise; difiering from that of Dante’s Empyrean . 
Heavoi, among other respects, in the sacramental 
imagery viith which the union with the Divine is 
represented, and in the stress laid upon the person 
of Christ as the bridegroom of the soul; but with a 
certain resemblance in the part assigned to the' 
Blessed Virgin. 

“After this, the Beloved with His loved one 
ascended p the summit of the mountain, where was 
a imdtitude of Angels in the guise of birds, having/ 
goldoi bells and ^ving fordi a sweet sound, (b' 
^t mountam were ^ two thrones, alinii"g with. 
mV«^ou 8 beauty.' The first was the throne dnd seat^ 
^ liber 
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of the supreme and undivided Trinity, from which 
proceeded four rivers of living waters. By the first 
she understood was denoted the divine mercy, 
whereby He rules the saints, so that they know His 
win in all things and joyfully fulfil it. By the second, 
the divine providence, which foresaw all good things 
for them, wherewith it satisfies them abundantly in 
eternal liberty.^ By the third, the divine affluence 
which inebriates them with all riches, so that it pours 
forth upon them all good things, more abundantly 
than they can ever desire. And by the fourth was 
denoted the divine joy, whereby they live so joyously 
in God, filled with the fulness of gladness, abounding 
in the delights whereof there will be no md, where 
God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes. This 
throne had upon its summit a golden globe filling the 
orb of the earth with its magnitude, which signified 
the Godhead; and it was adorned with precious 
stones and shining wondrously with the purest gold, 
as the royal edifice of the King of Heaven. It had 
likewise many tabernacles; to wit, the dwellings of 
the holy Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles, Martyrs, 
Confessors, and all the elect. The second throne 
was that of the Virgin Mother, who, as befits the 
<2ueen, resides by merit near her King. This throne, 
had many tabernacles; to wit, -oif the hand- 

, *a. Md.73-7S;— ^ 

lo veggio ben^ diss^io, sacra lucema. 

Goto libapo atnore ia quasta corte 
3asta Ut |»:owid^iisa atama/* 
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maidens of the Virgin, the holy virgins who worthily 
follow the Virgin Mother. 

“ Seeing the King of Glory, Jesus, on the seat of 
His imperial magnificence, and His Mother at His 
right hand, and wondering at His most gracious 
countenance upon which the Angels desire to look, 
utterly beside herself, she ran before the throne of 
the Holy Trinity to the feet of Jesus. And the Lord 
Himself lifted her up, to recline sweetly on His bosom. 
Now her garment had been for a little besprinkled 
with dust, through some cause which had occupied 
her in the evening, and the Blessed Virgin approach- 
ing wiped it away. After this, she saw the royal 
table bef6re the throne, to which all who were 
receiving the Body of the Lord approached; to whom 
the Son of the Virgin, serving the most delicate dish 
of His own blessed Body, offered to each the living 
and perfect bread; and so the Beloved and His 
lovers rested in one marriage-bed. The cup was 
given them to drink of the sweetest wine, to wit, of 
the Blood of the Immaculate Lamb, in which their 
hearts were washed from all stains. And there, 
sweetly inebriated, they are blissfully united to God. 
Then God said to the soul: ‘ Now do I give Myself 
to thy soul, with all the good that 1 am and that 
I can give. Thou in Me and I in thee. Never shalt 
.thou be s^atated from Me.* Then she prayed the 
ffiessed Virgin to praise her Son for her.^ Who, 
ftraij^tway proceeding from her throne with the. 
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chorus of virgins, magnified her Son with ineffable 
praise .” ' , 

Again, on the feast of the Purification, she has a 
vision of the Blessed Virgin enthroned among the 
Angels, with Gabriel in front of her, which somewhat 
resembles the analogous scene in Dante’s Empyrean.* 
Mary for her is maUf imperialism as for Dante she is 
Augusta, and the imagery with which Mechthild sees 
her clothed suggests, however faintly, that of the 
Celestial Rose in which she appears to Dante.® 

On a certain Sunday, while .the Asperges me is 
being sung, the Lord opens to Mechthild the gate of 
His heart, and shows her a river of living water 
flowing from the east even to the west, bordered by 
trees bearing the mystical fruit of the virtues 
enumerated by the Apostle (Gal. v. 22-23) : — 

“This water is called the river of charity. The 
soul entered, and was cleansed from all stains therein. 
In that river there was a multitude of fishes having 
golden scales, which signified loving souls, who, 
severed from all earthly delectations, plunged them- 
aelves into the fountain of all good things, that is, 

, into Jesus.” * 

' . We are reminded at once of Matelda drawing 
, Dante through the fiume sam, when he hears the 

specialis iraiiae, L 13. 

\ ^Ihid,t i. 12 i Par, xxxii. 85^* 

* Liber sp0Cialisgr(Uiae,u. t; Par. xxi^ t 19, . 

* tib^r speciaUs groHaet ii, 2. There ie, of cSraxse, "Scripture! authuriiy 

tbe repreeentatkm of eoulu ad fiahes, Esekiel^ xlvii. g. 

^ '' 
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Asperges me so sweetly sung,^ and of the image, in 
itself a little quaint, but to which Mechthild’s words 
give fresh significance, of the souls in the sphere of 
Mercury drawing towards Dante and Beatrice like 
fishes in a fishpond on the appearance of food: Ecco 
chi crescerh li nostri amori.^ When thus cleansed in 
the river, Mechthild sees the Church as a garden or 
vineyard, set with palm-trees and defended by 
Angels. At another time, she represents herself as 
led by the Blessed Virgin into the Earthly Paradise, 
and sees its mystical trees — ^the tallest of which, that 
of which Adam ate the fruit, has become the tree of 
Mercy.® Further, Mechthild sees two streams gushing 
out from the crystalline throne of Christ: — 

From the front of the throne two streams of 
exceeding purity, and delightful in aspect, went forth; 
whereof she understood one to be the grace of forgive- 
ness of sins, the other that of spiritual consolation.” * 

There is perfect correspondence between this and 
the symbolism of the two mystical rivers proceeding 
from one mystical source, placed upon the lips of 
Matelda in the Earthly Paradise:— 

L’acquiSk che vedi non surge di vena 
Che listori vapor che gel converta, 

Come hume ch*acqui5ta e perde lena; 

1 Pufg. xxxL 94 - 09 * 

* Pan v< 100-105. The love, and thence the accidental (as dis- 
•iingai^ed from^the essehtial) blessedness of Paradise, increases ^th 
every soul fSiat ascends to in it. Ci. Purg, xv. 52-75, and 
l^fettinger, ,Diinna Comm^dut: its Scope and Vatue (ed. 

Bowden), p. 339 * 

Spedttlif iii. 50. * -fWd., ii. 21 - 
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Ma esce di fontana salda e certa, 

Che tanto dal voler di Dio riprende, 

Quant’ella versa da due parti aperta. 

Da questa parte con virtu discende, 

Che toglie aitrui memoria del peccato; 

Dall'altra, d’ogni ben fatto la rende, 

^ Quinci Letd, cosi dall'altro lato 
Eunod si chiama, e non adopra, 

Se quinci e quiudi pria non d gustato/' ^ 

And the correspondence is, perhrps, emphasised 
further on, by Beatrice herself referring Dante to 
Matelda for the explanation 

Dinanzi ad esse Eufrates e Xigri 
Veder mi parve uscir d'una fontana, 

E quasi amici dipartirsi pigri. 

' 0 luce, 0 gloria della gente umana, 

Che acqua 6 questa che qui si dispiega 
Da un principio, e s^ da s^ lontana? ’ 

Per cotalpregodettomifu: 'Prega 
Matelda che il ti dica ’ ; e qui rispose, 

Come fa chi da colpa si dislega, 

La bella donna: * Questo ed altre cose 
Dette gli son per me; e son sicura 
Che Tacqua di Letd non gliel nascose/ ® 

^ " The water that thou seest rises not from a spring restored by 
vapour that cold condenses, Uke a river that gains and loses current; 

“ But issues from a fountain unfaihng and sure, which by Ihe will 
of God gams back as much as it pours out when parted into two. 

** On this side it descends with virtue that takes from man the 
memory of sin; on the other, it restores that of every good deed. 

** On this Lethe, so upon the other hand Eunoe it is called, and 
it ejects nought, if on this side and on that it is not first tasted.*' — 
Purg. xicviii. 121^132. 

In front of them Euphrates and Tigris methought 1 saw issue 
fiEom one fountain, and separate like friends that linger. 

‘**0 light, O glory of the human race, what water is this that here 
^ flows forth from one source, and self from seff doth sever ? ' 

such a prayer was said to me: ' Fray Matelda that she 
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Dante sees a gate on the side of the mountain of 
Purgatory, wiA three steps for the ascent, of diverse • 
colours.^ Mechthild beholds a wonderfully sculptured 
altar in Heaven, likewise with three steps of diverse 
colours:— ^ 

^ There were three steps by which to ascend to 
that altar. The first of these was golden; by which 
was declared that no one can come to God unless he 
ascend by charity. The second step seemed of the 
odour of the sky; by which was indicated medita- 
tion on divine and heavenly things; for needs must 
he who would fain draw nigh to God be freed from 
all things of earth, to strive the more frequently to 
be uplifted by meditation to the things of Heaven. 
The third step appeared green ; by which was signified 
the lively intention of divine praise; that is, that all 
our work should be done with such intention, that 
we should desire the praise and glory of God rathet 
. than our own profit and salvation.” • 

Further, Mechthild conceives of an ascent or ladder . 
whereby the soul, even in this life, mounts to an 
anticipation of the Beatific Vision. It has nine 
stages, which, like the nine moving spheres of the^ 
Pmdm, correspond to the nine angdic orders, offe > 

, of which presides over each. These nine grad<^ . 

ten it Um sad hare reidied, as dotii he 'who dean tem 

;.,Wao»e, . ‘ 

&ir lady: ' This and other things were told to ^im hy ne:; ’ 
1 ain sore that I.etiie'8water did not hide them jroia him.' 
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represented by nine classes of souls on earth, who are 
associated with the several orders ; the contemplatives, 
as in Dante, being in the seventh rank with the order 
of Thrones. The perfect lovers of God, those who 
** plunge themselves totally into the eternal fire which 
is God,” reach the goal; “ These in the ninth stage, 
with the Seraphim, between whom and God are no 
other spirits, approach God immediately.” ^ 
Mechthild has a vision of the reception of Albertus 
Magnus and Thomas Aquinas into Paradise: — 

“ She beheld the souls of Master Albertus and 
Friar Thomas, as two most noble princes, enter 
Heaven m this fashion. Two great Angels preceded 
each, of which one was of the Cherubim, the other of 
the Seraphim. By the Angels of the Cherubim was 
signified that on earth they were illumined by divine 
knowledge; by the Angels of the Seraphim, the 
1 special love wherewith they were inflamed towards 
God, and by which they loved the understanding 
and the knowledge, divinely given them, as the special 
gift of God.” ® 

St. Benedict figures prominently in her visions.* 
She sees St. Bernard, accompanied by Love “ in the 
, aspect of a beautiful maiden,” “ in token of the 
spedal merit which he had, in that he was so full of 
. ]»ve, and by his words and writings kindled ^o many 

^ XMutr specialis i. 30. St. Gregory, HomiU in Evan^eHat 

'34^1 la ^ 

sped^s graHw, v. 9. Cf. Pat. x 97*99r «• 37-39. 
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to the love of God.” ^ This same maiden figure is 
seen in the heart of God: Ego sum amor divinus : — 

“And Love said again to the soul: ‘Enter into 
the joy of thy Lord.’ At this word she was utterly 
rapt into God; so that, even as a drop of water 
poured into wine is all changed to wine, so this blessed 
soul, passing over into God, was made one spirit with 
Him. In this union the soul in herself was annihi- 
lated; but God, comforting her, said to her: ‘ I will 
pour into thee all that man can ever receive, and will 
multiply My gifts in thee as far as is possible to man.’ 
And Love said: ‘ Here shalt thou rest and abide in 
the heart of thy Lover, nor be disquieted by pros- 
perity ; here be at peace in remembering the gifts of 
thy Beloved, nor ever be disquieted by adversity.’ ” * 

In accordance with this, in a chapter on free will, 
under a rather complicated image, she represents the 
will of man as a wheel, which, when the soul is in 
the state of grace, revolves in his heart in union with 
another wheel that is ever revolving in the heart of 
Christ;* an image which appears simplified in the 
closing lines of the Paradiso : — 

" Ma gi& volgeva il nuo disiro e il velle, 

Si come rota ch* egaalmente 6 mossa, 

Uamor che move il sole e Taltre stdle.” * 

* Ltb0r specMlts gnttae, i. sS 

* Jbtd,, n. 17. Another vision [tbtd., n. 35) of Love in the same form, 
but movmg round and singing Gyrum caelt etreutvt sola (Ecch. zav. 8), 
suggests the ardmg melody of Gabnel as amors angsttco (Par. xsfii. 
103*1 10). 

■ Lib» spseialis grottos, iv. ao. 

* " But already my desire and my will were bemg tamed, even as a 
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Like Mechthild of Magdeburg, Mechthild of Hacke- 
born has a vision of Hell and Purgatory. The former 
she dismisses in a few words, turning in horror from 
the spectacle of all kinds of terrible beasts tearing 
and rending each other, and hearing only that these 
are the souls of those who never remembered God 
sweetly even for an hour. The Purgatory, too, is a 
mere sketch; but it a little resembles that of Dante 
in that, for instance, the souls of those who had taken 
and not kept the vow of obedience “ moved on as 
though pressed down and bent by a great weight ” — 
which is obviously the purgation of the proud in the 
Purgatorio?- Like Dante, and unlike the earlier 
writers of visions of the other world, Mechthild keeps 
Hell and Purgatory apart, and we have in her repre- 
sentation the first instance of Angels assisting at the 
purgatorial process; the conception that throws 
such heavenly light over the soul’s purgation in the 
seven terraces of the Purgatorio : “ To the souls not 
yet purified che Angels minister the light of know- 
ledge, and are their aid and consolation in their 
pangs.” * She holds, of course, that the soul that 
leaves the body free from sin enters the secrets of 
Heaven at once, and her description of such a 
death has a certain remote correspondence or analogy 
.with the salutation of “ the Love that quieteth 

whe^ that is moved equally, by the Love that moves the sun and the 
other stars/' — Par, xwaii. 143-145. 

1 Libef specialis grattae, v. so; Purg* x. 130-139, 

, ^ Liber speciahs graUae, v. ai. 
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tius heaven,” that greets Dante when he enters thV ' 
i^tfapyrean:-- ^ 

When the soul of the just goeth out of the body, 
if she be so free from all sms as to merit straightway 
to enter the secret things of Heaven, m her first going 
out, God so penetrates that happy soul with His 
divine power, and so fills and possesses all her faculties, 
that He Himself is the eye of the soul whereby she sees, 
and the Light through which she sees, and the Beauty 
which is seenj so that, in a wondrous and most joyous 
fashion, God, in the soul and with the soul, beholds 
Himself and the soul and aU the saints.” ^ 


IV 


It will be understood that, in the foregoing pages, 
I have dwelt less upon those parts of the work of 
either Mechthild which arc specially significant to 
the strident of the ” science of love,” than upon those 
that bear upon the Dm^ Commeiia and her possible, 
relations with Dante. . 

For me, the Matelda of the Earthly Paradise now , 

symbcdises, not the glorified active life nor temporal 

• fehcity, but “ afiection infiamed by divine inspiratioi^ 

composing itself to the norm of justice.” “nife .' 

office would corresptmd wdl with the life and revda*# 

mther, Mechthild of Mf^debuig or 

*• gr^ia^ V, 81. Cf. jasopoiie da TocU, LtMia - 

ywWBTi, Wfew tajladoal’xflata^y whila atilt in nfii. ». 
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of Hackebom. Francesco d’Ovidio, while still hold- 

'Hr 

ing that she repTtstnta^la felicitA terrena, has g^en 
his voice for Mechthild of Hackebom.^ The 
outward aspect of the gracious apparition on the 
bank of Lethe cannot be said to correspond with that 
of a nun, who, if Mechthild of Magdeburg, died in old 
age, or, if lllechthild of Hackeborn, when youth was 
at least long past; a similar difHculty confronts the 
supporters of the Countess, but it hardly affects 
the question; poetical requirements, and the whole 
atmosphere of the Earthly Paradise of which she is 
the embodiment, would need such a transformation. 
For my part, I slightly incline towards Mechthild of 
Magdeburg, while thinking it probable that the 
visions and revelations of both, in a fragmentary 
h>rm, had reached Dante. The divine poet may 
very possibly have identified the two as one »^d the 
same person, and, in any case, would, in all likeli- 
hood, have knorm little of the historical personality 
of either in her distant German convent, save that 
she was an adept in that science of love ” that was 
leading him, too, through purgation and illumination^ 
to the fruition of God. 

‘ op. dt., pp. 582-584. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE SCIENCE OF LOVE 

I. Man’s knowledge of divine things; the mystioal significance 
of noon; the Celestial Ladder; the three modes of the soul’s 
vision. II. The m3rstical action of the three Theologiced 
Virtues; Dante’s blindness and the Dark Night of the Soul; 
the river of peace. III. The consummation of the vision; 
the purpose of Dante’s mysticism. 


I 

“ Man,” writes Aquinas, “ has three kinds of know- 
ledge of divine things. The first of these is according 
as man, by the natural light of reason, ascends through 
creatures into the knowledge of God; the second is 
in so far as the divine truth, exceeding human under- 
standing, descends to us by way of revelation, not 
however as though demonstrated to our sight, but 
as set forth in words to be believed; the third is 
according as the human mind is elevated to the 
perfect intuition of the things that are revealed.” ^ 
We have something analogous to these three kinds 
of knowledge of divine things in the Dmna Com- 
media : Dante is led by the natural light of xeasbn in 
Vergil through the Infemo and the Purgatorio^ thiis 
ascending to’ihe knowledge of God through creatures; 
,the divine truth descends to him in the Earthly 

^ Summa GeniiUs, xv. i. 
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Paradise by way of revelation in Beatrice, and is set 
forth in the allegorical pageants ; then, in the Paradiso^ 
his mind is uplifted by stages to the perfect intuition 
of the things revealed. 

Thus, too, Bonaventura writes of the soul’s ascent 
to God: — 

“ This is the three days* journey into the wilderness 
{that we may sacrijice to the Lord our God, Exod. iii. 
i8); this is the threefold illumination of one day, 
whereof the first is as evening, the second as morning, 
the third as noon; this represents the threefold 
existence of things, to wit, in matter, in intelligence, 
and in eternal act; as it is said: Let there be, he made, 
and it was so (Gen. i.); this likewise represents the 
threefold substance in Christ, who is our ladder: to 
wit, bodily, spiritual, and divine.” ^ 

It is noon in the Earthly Paradise when Dante 
drinks of the waters of Eunoe: — 

£ pii^ corrusco, e con piil lenti passi, 

Tcneva il sole il cerchio di merigge * 

and, where he stands, the southern hemisphere is 
tutto bianco, all illuminated by the midday rays, when 
Beatrice turns to gaze upon the sun, and Dante is 
uplifted with her into Heaven.* His ascent is thus 
at noon, not merely because that hour, as he tells us 
Jm the Convivio, “ is the most noble of all the day 

^ Itinerariuin» i. § 3. 

» ** Both more resplendent, and with slower paces, the sun was 
holding the meridian circle/' — Purg, xxxiii. 103*104. 

■ Par. L 43-48. 
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and has the most virtue’*;^ but also because noon 
has a special significance for the mystics, as represent- 
ing celestial desire, or divine illumination, or eternity. 

We read in the book of Genesis (xviii. 1 - 2 ) that the 
Lord appeared unto Abraham, as h€ sat in the tent- 
door in the Heat of the day ; and he lifted up his eyes 
and looked^ and, lo, three men stood by him ; and token 
be saw them, he ran to meet them from the tent-door. 
Ctanmenting upon this passage, Richard of St. Victor 


says: — 

** If by the tent we understand the habitation of 
the human mind, what is that going out, through 
which he ran to meet the Lord, save the excess of the 
human mind, through which it is rapt above itself 
into the mj^teries of divine contemplation? . . . 

, What, I ask, is that midday heat, save the heat of 
burning desire ? What is it, save fernd love of truth, 
desire of thie true and supreme Good ? . . . Two 
. things, therefore, combined to furnish the occasion 
of that going out: the excess of spiritual heat and. 
the wonder of the vision. In this wise doth it often 
happen in the mind of man, that, whilst it bums in 
the surpassing fire of celestial desire, it merits to 
behdd something from the divine irevdation, whereby 
. it is rnded to those contemplative excesses.** • 

, The Bride cri<» in the Song of Solomon: 7eU met • 
whom my sotd hvethi where thou feeiest^ where 
h|9«t m^si thy fioek fa rest at noon / or, as the Vulgate;' 




• •Bio^iouin mafar, v. & 
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» 

has it: where thou liest in the midday (Cant. i. 

This noon, according to Bernard, is the revelation 
of the glory of God, the noon of a day which dawned 
when the Sun of Justice, announced on earth by 
Gabriel and bom of a Virgin, lived obscured in the 
world; a day of which the women found the sun 
already risen, when they came to the sepulchre (the 
Vulgate reads orto jam sole in Mark xvi. 2 ); a day 
which knows not an evening: — 

“ Verily, from then the Sun had risen, and at length, 
sensibly diffusing its rays over the earth, it began 
gradually to appear everywhere more brightly and 
to be felt ‘more fervidly. But however it may wax 
in heat and in power, may multiply and dilate its 
rays through all the course of this our mortality (for 
He wtU be with us alway, even to the end of the world), 
the Light will nevertheless not come to the meridian, 
nor be seen yet in that its own fulness, in which it is 
to be seen afterwards, by those at least to whom He 
will be vouchsafed in this vision. 0 very noon, 
fulness of fervour and of light, abiding of sun, ex- 
termination of shadows, drying up of wet places, 
expulsion of imperfection! 0 pereimial solstice, 
when day will no longer wear to evening! 0 noon- 
day light, 0 spring mildness, 0 summer beauty, 
P autumn richness; yea, too, 0 winter rest and 
quiet! Or, if thou likest it better, then only 
winter is past and gone (Cant. ii. ii). Tell me, 1 say, 
where is this place of so great brightness and peace 
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and fulness; ^at even as Jacob, while still in the 
body, saw God face to face, and his life was preserved 
(Gen. xxxii. 30); or surely as Moses saw Him, not 
through figures and darkly, nor in dreams, like the 
other prophets, but in a fashion excelling and un- 
experienced by others, known to himself and to God; 
or even as Paul was caught up into Paradise and 
heard unspeakable words, and saw the Lord Jesus 
Christ with his own eyes: so may 1 , too, merit 
through excess of mind to contemplate Thee in Thy 
light and in Thy beauty, feeding more copiously, 
resting more securely. For here, too. Thou feedest, 
but not in saturity, nor may one lie, but needs must 
abide and watch on account of the fears of the night. 
Alas! neither clear light, nor full refection, nor safe 
dwelling; and therefore teU me where thou feedest, 
where thou liest in the midday P ^ 

Similarly, St. John of the Cross interprets this 
noon, meridies, as “ the midday which is Eternity, 
where the Father is ever begetting, and the Son ever 
begotten.” * 

It is noteworthy that Dante’s mysticism, especially 
in the latter cantos of the Paradiso, at several points 
anticipates, or, at least, is illustrated by, that of this 
great Spanish mystic of the sixteenth century. 

On the poet’s arrival in the seventh sphere, the^ 
sphere in which the contemplatives descend the 

^ Stffifiones in CanUca Canticorum, x»dU. §$ 6-7, 

, espiritual entre ^ Mma y Cfisk>^ cmtsim i.> dedaracim 

Pavid Le^), 
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celestial ladder to meet him, the sweet harmony of 
. Paradise, that had hitherto increased in melody from 
heaven to heaven, is silent, and Beatrice does not 
smile: — 

** Gik eras gli occhi miei rifis$i al volto 
Della mia donna, e Tanimo con essi, 

£ da ogni altro intento s'era tolto; 

E quella non ridea, ma: ' S*io ridessi/ 

Mi comincid, ^ tu ti faresti quale 
Fu Semeld, quando di cener fdssi; 

Chd la bellezza mia, che per le scale 
Deiretemo palazzo pid s’accende, 

Com’ hai veduto, quanto pid si sale, 

Se non si temperasse, taiito splende, 

Che il tuo mortal potere al suo fulgore 
Sarebbe fronda che tuono scoscende.’ " ^ 

Benvenuto da Imola aptly refers to the Vulgate 
version of Proverbs (xxv. 27) : He that is a searcher of 
majesty, shall he overwhelmed by glory. According to 
John of the Cross, there is a stage in the mystic’s 
upward progress in which the body is said to be 
unable to bear as yet any further revelation of the 
Divine. Thus the Bride in the Song of Solomon: 
Turn away thine eyes from me, for they have overcome 
me ; or, as the Vulgate has it : for they have made me 
fiee away (Cant. vi. 5, or 4) : — 

‘ Already were mine eyes fbi^ again upon the face of my lady, 
and my mind with them, and from all other intent was it withdrawn; 
And she smiled not. but. ' If I smiled,' she began, ‘ thou wouldst 
' become such as did Semele when she turned to ashes; 

«* « For my beauty, which along the stairs of the eternal palace 
enkindles more, as thou hast seen, the more we ascend, 

' If it were not tempered, gloweth so^ that thy mortal power at its 
efinlgence would be a leaf that thunder ^hatters.’ " — Par. xxi. 
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“ Amid fervent affections of love, the Beloved is 
. wont to visit His bride, tenderly, lovingly, and with i"- 
great strength of love. . . . And, as the soul has to 
anxiously longed for the divine eyes, the Belo'fi^ 
reveals , to her some glimpses of His Majesty and 
Godhead, according to her desires. These divine 
rays strike the soul so profoundly and so vividly, 
that it is rapt into an ecstasy, which in the beginning 
is attended with great suffering and natural fear. . . . 
For such is the wretchedness of our mortal nature, 
thalt we cannot bear, even when it is offered to us, 
but at the cost of our life, that which is the very life 
of the soul, and the object of her earnest desires, 
namely the knowledge of the Beloved. Thus the 
soul is compelled to say, with regard to the eyes so 
earnestly, so anxiously sought for, and in so many 
ways, when they become visible: Turn them away. 
So great, at times, is the suffering of the soul during 
these ecstatic visitations that, were it not for the 
special interference of God, death would ensue.” » 

We have, too, in John of the Cross, the mystical , 
interpretation of the ladder that Dante now sera in . 
this sphere of Saturn: — 

Dentro al cristallo, che il vocabol porta, 

Cerchiando il mo&do, dcd suo chiaro duce, ^ 

Sbtto ctd gia€q[ue ogni xaalizia morta, 
pi ccdor d'oro in cbe raggio trainee^ 

¥id’io uno acaleo eretto in suao 
XantD, cbe nol la mia luce. 

* M CdniHco cancion auii, . 
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Vi(}i anche p»' li gradi scender giuso 
Taati ^lendor, ch’io peasai ch’ogni lume 
> Che par nel dd quiadi fosse difioso.” ^ 

John of the Cross shows how secret contemplation 
is a ladder by which, without knowing how, the soul 
ascends, and mounts upward to the knowledge and 
possession of the goods and treasures of Heaven. 
“ We may also call it a ladder,’' he says, “ for as the 
steps of one and the same ladder serve to descend 
as well as to ascend by, so, too, those very com- 
munications, which the soul receives in secret con- 
templation, raise her up to God and make her humble.” 
And again: “The chief reason why it is called a 
ladder is that contemplation is the science of love, 
which is an infused loving knowledge of God, and 
which enlightens the soul, and at the same time 
kindles within her the fire of love, till she shall 
ascend upwards step by step unto God, her Creator; 
for it is love only that unites the soul and God.” * 

It is thus by this “ science of love ” that Beatrice 
impels Dante to follow the contemplatives upward 
to the eighth heaven: — 

“ La dolce donna dietro a lor mi pinse 
Con nn «ol cenno su per qudla scala, 
sua virtu la mia natura vinaa; 

1 " Within the crystal, that bears the name, as it wheels round the 
World, ^ its famed rulor under whom all wickedness lay dead. 

" Of colottr of gold on which a ray is glowing, I saw a ladder uplifted 
on high, so far that my sight followed it nob 

’ " I saw, too, descending downward by the steps so many sidendonrs, 
that I thoufdit that every star tiiat ^lines in heaven had been thence 
'"^ttosed.”— JVw. xxt 25-33. 
i WosAs tieura M Alma, lib. h. cap. 18 (liswis). ■ 

1 ' > ' i '1 
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Nd mai quaggiii, dove si monta e cala 
Natnralmente, fu ^ ratto mote. 

Ch’agguagliar si potesse alia mia ala/’ ^ 

Aquinas teaches that the human mind is divinely 
.caught up to contemplate divine truth in three ways: 
firsts that it may contemplate it by kinds of like- 
nesses in the imagination; secondly, that it may 
contemplate it through efFects apprehended by the 
understanding; thirdly, that it may contemplate it 
in its essence. To contemplate divine truth in this 
last fashion, St. Paul was caught up to the third 
heaven. In one sense, this third heaven may be 
taken as meaning the Empyrean Heaven, “ the 
spiritual heaven where Angels and holy souls enjoy 
the contemplation of God ” ; it is called “ the third 
heaven,” with respect to the aerial heaven and the 
stellar heaven, or with respect to the crystalline; 
Paul’s being caught up into it signifying “ that God 
showed him the life in which He is to be seen in 
Eternity.” In another way, by the third heaven 
can be understood some supermundane vision; 
whether “according to the order of the cognitive 
powers,” in which the first heaven is the super- 
mundane corporeal vision which is received through 
sense, the second heaven is an imaginary vision, and 
the third heaven is intellectual vision; or “ aceorct* 

^ " The twe^ ledy io^Jled me after them with a nagte sign up by 
that stainny, so (Bd her power surpass my nature; 

" Near ever here bdow, where one mounts and descends naturally, 
' ‘^waa Jo swift a motion that it could be equalled to my 
xxh; loo-ios. ' 
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ing to the order of things knowable,” in which the 
first heaven means the knowledge of celestial bodies, 
the second heaven, knowledge of celestial spirits, and 
the third heaven, knowledge of God Himself.^ 

It has recently been argued that Dante’s three 
grades of knowledge of heavenly things in the Paradiso 
are based upon this distinction of the three heavens 
by Aquinas; the eight lower spheres representing 
the first heaven, supermundane corporeal vision, the 
knowledge of the celestial bodies; the ninth sphere, 
the crystalline or primum mobile, corresponding to 
the second heaven, imaginary vision, the knowledge 
of the celestial spirits; and the Empyrean being the 
thitd heaven, intellectual vision, the knowledge of 
God Himself.* After being rapt up the sacred ladder 
of contemplation, Dante completes his knowledge of 
the celestial bodies, when, at Beatrice’s bidding, he 
looks down upon the universe, turning back with 
his sight “ through all and each of the seven spheres,” 
and all the seven are displayed to him, “ how great 
they are, and how swift they are, and how far apart 
they are in orbits ” ; * he perfects this knowledge, 
when he realises the spiritual nature of their work, 
beholding the hosts of Christ’s triumph, and all the 
firuit gathered by the circling of these spheres.”* 

' Summa Theologica, II. ii., q. 175. a. 3, ad 1 and ad 4. Ci. Augustine. 
De Genesi ad LtUeram, xii. a8. 

* Ci, L. Filomusi-Guelfi, Studi su Dante, pp. 142 et seq.; Umberto 
Cosmo, in Giomale Starico della Letteratti^a Italiana^ vol. Iviii,. pp. 165- 
170. 

• Par, xxii, 133*^50. * Par, xxui. 
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In this eighth sphere, corporeal vision may be said 
to end, as it is the highest visible part of the heavois. 
Then, in the ninth sphere, which is invisible, he gains 
by imaginary vision the knowledge of the angelic 
hi»archies. Finally, in the Empyrean, the know- 
ledge of God Himself in His essence is vouchsafed to 
bis intellectual vision. 


II 


Dante’s ^minadon on Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
in the Stellar Heaven, Js an essendal part of his 
mysdcal system. “ By these three virtues,” he says, 

“ we ascend to philosophise in that cdestial Athens, 
where Stoics and Peripatedcs and Epicureans, by 
the art of the eternal Truth, harmoniously concur in 
<me will.” ^ And, again, he states that to the blessed- 
ness of eternal life, which consists in the fruition of 
the countenance of God, man can nnly arrive by 
spiritual teaching transcending human reason, to be . 
followed in accordance with Faith, Hope, and Charity.* 
Hiese virtues are a gift of God, involving a certain 
partic^adon in the Deity, to put man on the way to 
the happiness which exceeds his nature, but for whu^ ^ 
. he is nevertheless made.* v 

Bht there is.a toBer mysdcal significance in the 
,|>oet*8 eyamina rion as the n^essary pr^asadcm fesr 

, »rio»w. % 14 . lit i6. 48-S*. S8*^3- <1 

* StMMM ^ 
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the fruition of God : especially in this eighth sphere, 
which is the celestial counterpart of the Earthly 
Paradise,^ and in which he has just seen the first 
vision of Christ as the Sun from which the saints 
receive their light. Thus Bonaventura : — 

“ It is necessary, if we would enter Paradise and 
the fruition of the Truth, that we should advance 
by Faith, Hope, and Charity respecting the mediator 
between God and men, Jesus Christ, who is as the 
free of life in the midst of paradise (Gen. ii. 9, Prov. 
iii. 18). The image of our mind must therefore be 
clothed with the three theological virtues, whereby 
the mind is purified^ illumined, and rendered perfect, 
and thus the image is reformed and made fitted for 
the Jerusalem which is above, and a part of the 
Church militant, which is the child, according to the 
Apostle, of the heavenly Jerusalem. For he says: 
Jerusalem which is above is free, which is the mother 
ofusaU (Gal. iv. 26),** 

And the Seraphical Doctor continues that, when 
the soul believes in, hopes in, and loves Jesus Christ, 
who is the way, the truth, and the life (John xiv. 6), 
she recovers all her spiritual senses: spiritual hear- 
ing and sight, by Faith; spiritual smell, by Hope; 
spiritual taste and touch, by Charity; and so attains 
the bliss of that degree of contemplation, which na 
man. knoweth saving he that receiveth it (Rev. ii. 17),* 

* CL my Dantes Ten Ueavefu, pp.' 1S9 et seq, 

^ ' *lMN»ranwm. lv.il 3*3. 
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The interaction of the three powers of the soul in 
contemplation is emphasised by the mystics. Thus 
St. Catherine of Siena : — 

“ Love harmonises the three powers of our soul, 
and binds them together. The wiU, with ineffable 
love, follows what the eye of the understanding has 
beheld; and, with its strong hand, it stores up in the 
memory the treasure that it draws from this love.” ^ 
And again, she represents God speaking to the soul 
of the after-effects of the momentary divine union: — 
“ Then is the memory found full of nought but Me; 
the understanding uplifted to contemplate My truth 
as object; the will, that follows the understanding, 
loves and unites itself to what the eye of the under- 
standing sees.” * 

Now St. John of the Cross teaches that, for this 
divine union, the three powers of the soul — ^under- 
standing, memory, and will — ^must be rendered empty 
by the three theological virtues, each in its own 
power; Faith in the understanding, Hope in the 
memory, and Charity in the will: — 

“It is necessary for the soul, if she will travel 
securely along the spiritual road, to journey in the 
dark night, leaning on these three virtues, which 
make her empty of all things and blind. For the soul 
is not united to Gk^d in this life by the understanding 
,or feeling or imagination, or any other sen^ what- 
ever ^ but only by Faith, in the understanding; by 

‘Letter 173. *lKa2ofo, eap. Ucxix. 
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Hope, which may be referred to the memory, in so 
far as Hope relates to that emptiness and forgetfulness 
of every temporal and perishable thing which it 
causes, the soul preserving herself entire for the 
Supreme Good for which she hopes ; and by Love, in 
the will. These three virtues render empty all the 
powers of the soul; Faith makes the understanding 
empty and blind; Hope takes everything away from 
the memory; and Charity detaches the will from 
every pleasure and affection which is not God.” ^ 

“ We have to lead these three powers of the soul 
unto these three virtues; informing the understand- 
ing by Faith, stripping the memory of aU that it 
possesses by Hope, and informing the will by Charity, 
detaching them from, and making them blind to, all 
that is beside these three virtues.” • 

Thus, Dante represents himself as temporarily 
blinded during his examination: a blindness which 
he is bidden to compensate by discoursing upon love, 
and which the eyes of Beatrice have power to heal; — 

Quale d colui ch’adocchia, e s'argomenta 
Di vedere eclissar lo sole un poco, 

Che per veder non vedente diventa; 

Tal mi fec’io a queU’ultimo foco. 

** Ahi quanto nella mente mi commossi, 

Quando mi volsi per veder Beatrice, 

Per non pote: vedere, ben ch*io fossi 

Presso di lei, e nel mondo idice! 

• • • • • 

1 StUnda del Monle Ci^rmelo, lib. ii cap. 6 (Levis). * JNi, 
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> ’ 

Mentr^io dubbiava per lo viso spento. 

Della iulgida fiamma che lo spense 
Usd un spiro che jni fece attento, 

Dicendo; ' In tanto che tu ti risense 
Della vista che hai in me consunta, 

Ben 6 che ragionando la compense. 

Comincia dnnque, e di’ ove s*appunta 
Uanima tua, e fa’ ragion che sia 
La vista in te smanita e non defunta; 

Perchd la donna, che per questa dia 
Region ti conduce, ha nello sguardo 
La virth ch’ebbe la man d’Anania/ 
lo dissi: * A 1 suo piacere e tosto e tardo 
Vegna rimedio agli occhi, che fhr porte, 

Qnand’ella entrd col foco ond'io sempr'ardo.' ” ^ 

“To suffer darkness is the way to great light,” 
writes John of the Cross. “ The soul draws nearer 
and nearer to the divine union in darkness. If the 
soul will see, she thereby becomes instantly more 
blind as to God than he who should attempt to gaze 
upon the sun shining in its strength.” This blind- 

1 As is he who fixes his eyes and strives to see the sun eclipsed a 
while, and by gazing becomes bereft of sight; 

'* Such became I at this last flame (St John) ... 

** Ah, how much was 1 disturbed in mind, when I turned me to see 
Beatrice, for that 1 could not see her, albeit 1 was near unto her and 
in the blessed worldl . . . 

** Whilst I was in suspense because of my quenched sight; from the 
glowing flame that quenched it issued a breath that made me give heed, 
, ** Saying; ' Until thou dost regain the sense of right that thou hast 
cdnsumed in me, it is 'well that thou compensate it by diacourse# ) 

“ ^ Be^ then, and sai^ to what thy soul doth tend, and be assured 
that the right in thee is confounded and not dead; 

, * for the lady, who is leading thee through this divinerefi^> 

;4a htt th«^ virtim ihgt the hand of Anam 

Q /fXujrid: *At her phiiunnre^ or, soon or late, may healing 

which wereihegatea, frbm ri^ euteted with the fire whetew^ 
wv, ,,,136-1^9, aawi, t-xs, ^ 
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ness of Dante corresponds ivith what the great 
Spanish mystic calls “ the dark night through which 
the soul passes, on her way to the divine light of the 
perfect union of the love of God.” In this dark night 
of the soul, “God secretly teaches the sold and in- 
structs her in the perfection of love, without efforts on 
her own part beyond a loving attention to God, listening 
to His voice and admitting the light He sends.” ^ 

As he enters the Empyrean, Dante, in preparation 
for the divine union, is again momentarily blinded by 
the divine light that shines round him and overpowers 
him with its glow; — 

** Come subito lampo che discetti 
Gli spiriti visivi, si che priva 
Ddratto rocchio di pih forti obbietti*^ 

Co^ mi circonfulse luce viva, 

£ lasciommi fasciato di tal velo 
Del suo fulgot, che nulla m’appariva. 

* Sempre Tamor che queta questo cielo, 

Accoglie in sd con si fatta salute, 

Per far disposto a sua fiamma il candelo.* 

Non fftr pih tosto dentro a w^e venute 
Queste parole brevi, ch'io compresi 
Me sormentar di sopra a mia virtute; 

E di novella vista mi raccesi, 

Tale che nulla luce 6 tanto mera, 

Che gli occhi miei non si fosser difesi. 

B vidi lume in forma di riviera, 

Fulvido di fulgore, intra due rive 
Dipinte di mirabh primaver£^' ‘ 

^ Carta i; Subida del Monte Carmeh, lit. ii. cap. 4; Noche escura 
dd Abna» lib. ii. cap. 5 (Lewis). 

* As sudden lightning-fla^h that scatters the visual spirits, so that 
it deprives eye of action totvards the^ strongest (H>}ect8; 

, So shined round about me a living hght, and left me swathed 

3*3 
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consTunmation of the poet’s own vision, as f^t as he 
himself is concerned, is something different. His 
vision of the Divine Essence, through the light of 
glory, is what Aquinas calls “ by way of a certain 
psedng passion,” and “pertains in some sort to 
prophecy.” It does not represent the final condition 
of the soul in Paradise (in patria) awaiting the 
resurrection of the body, but the anticipation of the 
Beatific Vision mystically granted to contemplative 
spirits while still in the flesh on earth; a state in 
which the soul, in mystical fashion, through the 
purification wrought by love, is spoken of as going 
forth out of the body; a state to which she has beem- 
led by love alone; a state in which she has become 
so flooded and so utterly permeated by her realisation 
of the Divine, that, by an intellectual vision within 
herself, she becomes actually one with God, united 
to His Word in spiritual marriage or in the antidpsr ' 
tion of the vision of His Essoace.^ Although /we 
naturally speak of “ecstatic” contemplation in 
connection with the close of the poet’s pilgrimage, it 


need not be supposed that he regards “ ecstasy ” as 
the normal state of souls who possess the Beatific 


Vidon. When, in course of the poem, we find, 
Dante passing hrto what may be called the ec^tio ’ 
.coa<htion, it is (ua a way) penalty of the flesh;'^ 
It is a .^dnhm only appBcable to the soql of the ' , 
.^ll^^jplative . iidifle, he ’ ts', still in this Kfe., : 

<r';' - j. , , ■ ; . , ’ 
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complete absorption of the soul into Gkxl, in which is 
found the blessedness of Heaven, brings with it a 
consciousness of its own, in virtue of which the saints 
in the Paradiso^ while possessing for ever that vision 
of the Divine Es^nce which, for a brief moment, will 
be Dante’s at the close of the poem, are realising their 
own blessedness and the perfect fulfilment of their 
true nature, and are not for an instant turning 
their spiritual gaze from that Beatific Vision, albeit 
they speak with the poet and even descend to meet 
him in the lower spheres.^ But with Dante himself 
it is necessarily different, by reason of lo mortal 
pondo, “ the mortal weight through which thou shalt 
again return below.”® It is not by this complete 
absorption into God, attended by perfect spiritual 
consciousness, that he attains to “ the end of all 
desires,” but by that supreme grade of contemplation 
. described by Richard of St. Victor as alienation of 
mind, “ when the memory of things present falls from 
the mind, and, being transfigured by the working 
of divine grace, the soul passes into a certain wondrous 
state inaccessible to human powers ” : — 

"When the soul has begun through pure undov 
smnding to pass out of hersdf, and entirely to enter 
into that brightness of inco^jjoreal light, and to draw 
.]^ome taste of intimate sweetoess from what she sees 
in its depths, then, indeed, in this excess of mind 
' .ihat peace is found and obtained which is without 

‘ Ct TjrnSU, op. eit.^ pp. 306-399. • J*ar. ntvii. 64-65. 
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disturbance or fear; and there is sUence in heaven^ 
as it toere for half an hour ; so that the soul of the 
contemplative may be disturbed by no tumult of 
discordant thoughts.” ^ 

For this “ flight of the alone to the Alone,” in this 
mystical “ half-hour ” of silence, this “ moment of 
understanding,” guidance is no longer needed by the 
purified soul:— 

“ Ed io ch'al fine di tutti i disii 

M’appropinquava, si com'io dovea, 

L'ardor del desiderio in me finii. 

Bernardo m’accennava, e sorridea, 

Perch’io guardassi suso; ma io era 
Giii per me stesso tal qual ei volea; 

CM la mia vista, venendo sincera, 

E piii e pifi entrava per lo raggio 
Dell’alta luce, che da sd d vera.'' ^ 

The end of all desires/’ the realising of the soul’s 
entire capacity of knowledge and of love, is attained 
in that moment when the poet can say of himself: 
Io giunsi Paspetto mio col valor inftnito, I united 
tny gaze with the infinite Worth ” 

** O abbondante gratia, ond’io presunsi 
Ficcar lo viso per la luce etema 
Tanto, che la veduta vi consunsi! 

v. a; De maii, iii. iS, 

And I who to the ejid of all desires was drawing near, even as I 
Was bound, fulfill^ the ardour of desire within me. * 

Bernard s^ed to me, and smiJed, that I should \o6k above; bnt 
1 was already of myself even as he did wish; 

** For^y beomaingpiire, was entering more and more through 
^ ray of that high Light which in itself is 

; ‘ ' 
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Nel suo profondo vidi che s’intema. 

Legato con amore in un voliune, 

Cid che per Tuniverso si squadema; 

Sustanzia ed accidenti e lor costume. 

Quasi conflati insieme per tal modo, 

Che ci6 ch'io dico d un semplice lume. 

La forma universal di questo nodo 
Credo ch*io vidi, perchd pih di largo, 

Dicendo questo, mi sento ch 4 o godo. 

" A quella luce cotal si diventa, 

Che volgersi da lei per altro aspetto 
^ impossibil che mai si consenta; 

Perd che il ben, ch'd del volere obbietto, 

Tutto s'accoglie in lei, e fuor di quella 
"k difettivo cid che 11 d perfetto/' ^ 

Thus, in the Dionysian phrase, ascending from 
obscure images to the Cause of all, and contem- 
plating, with supermundane eyes, all things in the 
Cause of all,” this Cause itself, in a flash of super- 
natural intuition, becomes revealed as the Blessed 
Trinity, of which the second Person (the “ reflected,” 

^ “ O grace abundant, by which I presumed to fix my gaze through 
the eternal Light so far that I consumed my power of vision therein I 

** Witlan its depths 1 saw contained, bound by love into one volume, 
what is dispersed m leaves throughout the universe; 

Substance and accidents and their relation, as it were fused 
together in such fashion that what I speak of is one simple light 
The universal form of this union 1 believe that I saw, because more 
cc^iou^y, m saymg this, 1 feel that 1 rejoice. . . . 

At ^t light such doth one become that to turn from it, to behold 
ought dse, it is impossible that ever one consent; 

# Because the Good, which is object of the will, is, all contakied 
tbereixi, and, outside of that, all is defective which there is perfect" — 
Par. xxadn. 82-P3, 100-105. 

. , The last two terzine are a poetical paraphrasd of Aquinas, Summa 
thnhfka, I. 4., q. 5, a. 4. 
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** uaderstood,” light, that is, the begotten Wor^ 
took human flesh: the supreme mystery -of the 
Catholic Faith: — 

Non perchd pi^i ch*un semjdice sembiante 
Fosse nel vivo lume ch’io mirava, 

Che tal ^ sempre qual era davante; 

Ma per la vista che s'awalorava 
In me guardando, ima sola parvenza, 

Mutandom'io, a me si travagliava; 

Nella profonda e chiara sussistenza 
Dell'alto Itime paxvemi tre giii 
Di tre colori e d^nna continenza; 

E l*un dall’altro, come Iri da Iri, 

Parea liflesso, e il terzo parea foco 
Che quinci e quindi egualmente si spiri. 

O quanto d corto il dire, e come hoco 
A1 mio concetto, e questo a qu^ ch’io ‘^di 
tanto, che non basta a dicer poco! 

O luce etema, che sola in te sidi. 

Sola t’intendi, e, da te intelletta 
Ed intendenttte, ami ed arridil 

Quella circulazion, che si concetta 
Pareva in te come lume rifiesso, 

Dagli occbi miei alquanto circonspetta, 

Dentro da sd del $uo colore stesso 
jBdi parve pinta d^la nostra effige, 

Per che il mio viso in lei tutto era messo. 

Qual ^ ^1 geometra che tutto s’afEtge 
Per misitrar lo cerchio, e non ritrova 
Pensando quel principio ond'egli indUge; 

Tale era io a quella vista nuova; , 

Ved^, vdeva, come si ccmvenne 
ll*imago al cercbio, e come vi s'indova; 

Ma non eraa da dd leproprie penne^ ; 

Senoh che la tnia mente fu percossa 
. furore, in die sua i^lla vesm^ 
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All'alta fantasia qui manc6 possa; 

Ma gi 4 volgeva il mio disiro e il velle. 

Si come rota ch'egualmente d mossa, 

L'amor che move il sole e Taltre stellc.” ^ 

The ultimate source of this image of the wheel, as 
picturing the soul’s relations with God, is probably 
to be found in Ezekiel’s vision of the four living 
creatures and the wheels of the divine chariot. 
Cumque ambularent animalia, ambulabant pariter et 
rotae juxta ea ; et cum elevarentur animalia de terra, 
elevabantur simul et rotae. Quocumqtte ibat spiritus, 

^ Not because more than one simple semblance was in the living 
Light upon which I gazed, which is ever such as it was before; 

But through my sight gaming strength m me as I looked, one sole 
appearance, even as I changed, was changing unto me; 

Within the deep and clear subsistence of the high Light appeared 
to me three circles, of three colours and of one dimension; 

“ And the one by the other, as rambow by rambow, seemed reflected, 
and the third seemed Are winch from one and the other equally is 
breathed. 

“ O how scanty is my speech, and how feeble to my conception, and 
this to what I saw is such that it suffices not to call it little 1 

O Light Eternal, that only m Thyself abidest. only understandest 
Thyself (begetting the Word), and, understood by Thyself (the Son) 
and understandmg Thyself (the Father), dost love and smile (the Holy 
Ghost proceedmg from both) 1 

" That circle, which seemed begotten in Thee as a reflected light, 
when contemplated by mine eyes a while, 

** Within itself of its own colour appeared to me depicted with our 
likeness, wherefore my gaze was utterly fixed thereon. 

** As is the geometrician who concentrates his mind to square the 
circle, and finds not in his thought that principle which he needs. 

Such was I at this new vision: fain would I see how the image 
(our humanity) was united to the circle (the divinity), and how it 
findeth place therein; 

* But unequal to that were mine own wings, were it not that my 
mind was smitten by a flash, in which its will was fulfilled^ 

To my high fantasy here power failed; but already my desire and 
my will were being turned, even as a wheel that is moved equally, by 
the Love that moves tiie sun and the other stars.” — Par. xxxiii. 109-145, 
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iUac eunte spiriiu, et roiae filter elgvahafiiuf sequttipgs 
tumy spiriius enim vitae erat in rotis (Ezek. i. 

.With Dante, it symbolises the spiritual harmony 
attained in perfect correspondence with the working 
of divine grace, the absolute assimilation of the powers 
of the soul with the Divine Will. We have found a 
similar image in the book of Mechthild of Hackebom; 
so, too, the later, fourteenth-century writer, Walter 
Hilton, mystically ^interprets the Prophet’s words: 

** By wheels are understood the true lovers of Jesus, 
for they are round in virtue, without angle of fro 
wardness; and lightly whirling through readiness of 
will after the stirrings of grace; for according as 
grace stirreth and teacheth, so they follow and 
work.” » 

Here is symbolism still, inevitably, with imagery 
in wlakh. fantasia, the imag^ation, still asserts its 
claim, though but as servant, upon the pure under- 
standing. But never, before or since, in poetry has 
finite human language come so war to the adequate 
eitpression of the divine, the infinite, the eternal, 

' as in this closing canto of the Paradiso. And yet, 
when all is said, the fact remains that, if (as has, been , 
assumed throughout these pages) the Letter to C^a ’ 


» Ou UoUtf tmOwi* wnt, whea$ also went Jy 
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Grande is really his, Dante himself would lay less 
stress upon the mystical aspect of the poem than 
upon its direct bearing on life and conduct: non ad 
speculandum, sed ad opus incoeptum est totum s “ not 
for speculation, but for practical effect was the whole 
work undertaken ” — for “ the end of the whole 
and of the part is to remove those living in this 
life from the state of misery, and to lead them to the 
state of felicity.” ^ With St. Catherine of Siena, the 
immediate object of the mystical life is spiritual 
virility; and ** there can be no perfect virtue, none 
that bears fruit, unless it be exercised by means of 
our neighbour.”* Similarly, the aim of Dante’s 
mysticism is to make spiritual experience a force for 
the reformation of mankind. Depicting man and 
nature in their eternal aspect, he would speak in their 
own language to those subjected to things of dme 
on ** the threshing-floor that maketh us so fierce,” 
Paiuola ehe ci fa tanto foroci, and assailed by our 
tempest,” nostra procellay of succession; • he would 
interpret for them the meaning of that Eternity, of 
which the last of the Roman philosophers dreamed 
in his dungeon as “ the complete and perfect simul- 
tmieous possession of unlimited life.” 

) ^ Epist, X. 15-16. * Dialogo, cap. i.-cap. viii., cap. xi. 

^ * Par. xxii. tst, xxxi. 30. 
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APPENDIX 


I 

DANTE AND ST. PETER CELE8TINE 

It may now be taken for granted that the unnamed 
soul whom Dante sees and recognises in the buia 
campagna that forms the vestibule of Hell, chief 
among those whom Mercy and Justice alike (&dain, 
is Pier da Morrone; the saintly hermit who was con- 
strained to ascend the papal throne as Celestine V., 
and whose abdication (1294) way for the stormy 
pontificate of Boniface VIII., and who was raised 
to the altars by Clement V. as St. Peter Celestine 
(1313); a mystic tra la perduta gente : — 

** Poscia ch'io v’ebbi alcun riconosciuto, 

Vidi e conobbi rombra di coin! 

Che fece per vilt 4 lo gran rifiuto. 

Incontanente intesi, e certo fui. 

Che quest’era la setta dei cattivi 
A Dio spiacenti ed ai nemici sui/' ^ 

Tommaseo pointed out the concentrated contempt 
underlying Dante’s words j “ Appena visto Celestino, 
intende di certo quella essere la schiera de’ vili. Quanto 
vdeno in quell’ incontanenU e in quel certo / ” * “nie 
ideal commentary upon the poet’s lines is afforded 
by the satire of Jacopone da Todi; Que farai, Pier 
Sa Morrone i written before the abdication, and 
deploring that the word of assent to his elevation had 
issued from the hermit’s lips.* But 1 am not here 

‘ iii. 58-65. ' CeifMwto, ist ed., i. p. 29. * Lamia Wj. 
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concerned with a comparison between the treatment 
of Celestine by Dainte, JacdTOne, and Ubertino da 
Casale, respectively; nor with an examination of the 
question whether (if, as is doubtful, this canto of the 
inferno was written after May, 1313) Dante could, 
consistently with Catholic orthodoxy, thus condemn 
a canonised saint to HeU.^ I wish simply to suggest 
what, as far as 1 know, is a new explanation of Dante’s 
words: vidi e conobhi. 

Francesco d’Ovidio holds that “ troppa importanza 
fu data al fatto che il poeta dica d’aver rawisata da 
8^ I’ombra del gran vigliacco.” He points out that 
Dante might possibly have seen Celestine at Naples 
in 1294, ^®ve known the aspect of the ex-pope 
from a portrait, and, in any case, nothing need have 
prevented him from implying that he had in some 
way ku «wn his features on earth, or that some sign 
in HeU led him to the intuition that this soul was 
he.* I venture to suggest that there is a deeper 
significance in Dante’s words, and that vidi e conobhi 
is intended to imply that he saw, and at once 
knew, one whom he had never seen in the flesh on 
earth. 

We poissess a wonderfully vivid life of Celeste, 
composed between 1303 ^d 1306, by his disciple, 
Tommaso da Suhnona, which has been printed by the 
BoUandists.* This Tommaso was one of the wit- 
nesses before Clement V. in 1306, when the prelimi- 
jftary process for the canonisation began. According 
to b™, one of die mirades that attended Celestine 


Tocco. Qud eit tum.ei tuUa JUtMut CommeHa, 19. S1-8B. 
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after lie had made his renuntiatio was that he was 
instantly recognised, as he fled from the agents of 
his successor, even by those who had never seen him 
before: — 

“ Audiverat iste vir sanctus quandam silvam in 

S artibus Apuliae, ubi multi boni servi Dei erant; et 
diberavit illuc ire, dicens: Forte ibi requiescam. 
£t deposuit cucullam induitque se vilissima chlamyde, 
et assumpsit secum unum de iratribus suis nocte, et 
fugit ad silvam, quam praediximus, quae distabat 
a cella per dietas quattuor. Sed audite mirum atque 
stupendum. Ipse disposuerat per talem viam pergere, 
unde numquam antea fuerat, nec aliquis ad eum inde 
venerat; et quocumque ibat, agnoscebatur. Refe- 
rebat frater iUe qui cum illo iverat, quod quadam 
die in sero isti quaerebant in quodam castro ubi 
possent hospitari, et pueri in platea ludentes, sicut 
solent serotino tempore, statim quod viderunt istos 
fratres, coeperunt dicere: Ecce frater Petrus de 
Murrone, ecce frater Petrus de Murrone. Et alio die 
progressi inde, alio sero, cum jam hospitati fuissent, 
ecce quidam sacerdos venit et conspexit ilium, et 
dixit : Vere tu es frater Petrus de Murrone ; et hoc 
dicebat omnibus. Ipse vero hoc audiens mirabatur. 
At postquam pervenit ad silvam memoratam cum 
fratre praedicto, intraverunt ad interiora illius silvae 
et pervenerunt ad cellam quorundam fratrum, quorum 
unus erat infirmus et senex, alter sanus et juvenis, 
qui num(|[uam fratrem Petrum viderant, et videntes 
statim dixerunt: Tu es frater Petrus de Mumme; 
et coeperunt gratias Deo referre.” ^ 

This piteous flight of the old hermit in search of 
the peace that he had lost, recognis«l thus at every 
Bt^, seems terribly parodied in his hopeless rusn 
through the buia campagmy following tne whirling 

^ { 40 (X>0fuga sm, qmmfyjugU ad partes Apuiiae)* 
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banner that seemed disdainful of all pause.^ Like 
the children, the priest, and the friars, Dante instantly 
recognises the man whom he had probably, like them, 
never seen before; not to give thanks to God, but to 
^tarnp him with infamy in his poem : Pombra di colui 
cht fece per viltd lo gran rifiuto. 

Dante may not have shared all the hopes that the 
Franciscan spirituals and others set upon Celestine 
at his elevation. But it was the office of the sove- 
reign pontiff “ to lead the human race to eternal life 
in accordance with things revealed ” ; * for this the 
keys had been committed to him, the keys which 
Boniface’s predecessor non ebbe care to shrink from 
this task, for his own spiritual consolation, was lo 
gran rifiuto. Thus, great saint though he doubtless 
was, Peter Celestine is the first of the condemned 
in the poem of which the end is “ to remove those 
living in this life from the state of misery, and to lead 
them to the state of felicity.” * 


II 


DANTE, JOACHIM, AND SIGER . 

It is uncertain what Dante actually knew about the 
life and doctrines of Joachim of Flora. As already 
stated, there are no grounds for supposing that he 
had read any of the i^labrian abbors own writings. 
In the Acta ampUora S. Dominici of Theodoricus de 
Appoldia (which, as we have seen, he seems to echo 
in two places), he would have found Joachim re-^ 
presented as having foretold the coming of the"^ 
ihiminicans, and in the Arbor Vitae Crucifixae Jesu^ 


» Jitf. ill 55^-54. 

• Inf, XKViii 103-105. 


» Mon. iii. 16, 77-79. 
IS. 
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of Ubertino da Casale (unquestionably among the 
sources of the sacred poem) he saw him depicted as a 
saint and as the prophet of St. Francis. If he was 
ignorant of the circumstances of the condemnation 
of Joachism in 1256 and the action of Bonaventura 
as minister-general in 1257, he might possibly have 
been misled by a passage in Ubertino into supposing 
that Bonaventura himself was a Joachist, or that he 
at least accepted Joachim as a true prophet: — 

“ Vidi, ait Joannes, edterum angelum ascendentem 
ab ortu salts habentem signum Dei vivi (Rev. vii. 2); 
ubi et dicit Joachin super Apocalipsim, ^gelus iste 
est ille quern Christus per concordiam respicit futurus 
in principio tertii status. Sic ergo patet quod 
illuminatio data Joachin dicit in principio sexti 
status unum angelicum virum mundo dari: quern 
Christus per concordiam respicit: quia vitae Christi 
renovator singulariter apparebit. Et ego audivi 
a solenni doctore istius ordinis quod frater Bona- 
ventura tunc generalis minister et doctor solennis, 
presente prefato doctore qui mihi dixit: quod in 
capitulo parisiensi solenniter predicavit: quod ipse 
erat certus et certificatus quod beatus Franciscus 
erat Angelas sexti signaculi, et quod ad litteram 
de ipso et ejus statu et ordine evangelista Joannes 
inteUexit.” ^ 

Nowhere, in any of his sources, would Dante have 
found an explicit reference to Joachim’s doctrine of 
the Everlasting Gospel, which is stated by Ubertino 
in a considerably modified form, and he may, there- 
fore, not have realised that the theory of the law of 
the Holy Spirit, refuted by Aquinas in the Summa 
Theologica, is in reality the teaching of the Abbot of 
Flora.* On the other hand, he almost certainly knew 

1 Arbor Vitae, lib. v. cap. 3. 

* Summa Theologica, L li., q. 106, a. 4. Ci VUae, lib. v. cap. X. 
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the Angelical Doctor’s commratary upon the 
UncfSf and could hardly haVe missed his discussion 
of the question, Utrum tempus resurrectionis oporteat 
diferri usque ad iittem mundi. Here Aquinas says 
. that the length of time until the resurrection cannot 
be estimated by natural reason, nor known by revela- 
tion': “ Quod enim (Christus) Apostolis quaerentibus 
noluit indicare (Acts i. 7), nec aliis revelabit. Unde iUi 
omnes qui tempus praedictum numerate voluerunt, 
hactenus falsiloqui sunt inventi.” He refers to 
Augustine’s description of those who prophesied the 
number of^^^persecutions that the Church must suffer 
until the coming of Antichrist from the analogy of 
the ten plagues of Egypt, as inspired non prophetico 
spiriiUt sed conjectura mentis humanae {De Civ, Dei, 
xviii. 52), and applies this to Joachim: “ Et similiter 
videtur esse de dictis abbatis Joachim, qui per tales 
conjecturas, de futuris aliqua vera praedixit, et in 
aliquibus deceptus fuit.” ^ We read a direct answer 
to this in the characterisation of Joachim in the 
sacred poem, di spirito profetico dotato.^ 

The case is somewhat similar with regard to Siger 
of Brabant, though here we have still fewer data to 
guide as. On the one hand, Dante may possibly 
have known, when he associated him with Albertus 
and Aquinas in Paradise, that Si^r, while contro- 
verting these two great schoolmen by name, had' 
spoken of both toother in terms of the highest 
r^ect, as precipui viri in phUosophia AJhertus af 
fhomas,* and even that an attempt had been made 
by the Bishop of Paris to involve a portion of ihe 
t e a ching of Aquinas in the g^eral condemnation, 

^ A 
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pronouaced in 1277; ^ and, on the other hand, even 
u he had read the De imitate inieUectuSy he may 
have been ignorant of the fact that the anonymous 
opponent, so sharply rebuked and challenged by 
Aquinas at the end of that treatise, was no other 
than the doctor of Brabant.* 

Francesco d’Ovidio observes : “ II problems di 
Sigieri non e interamente sciolto per I’esegesi dantesca, 
e io aspetto ancora chi mi dica nettamente quail 
fossero i veri di cui il tomista Dante gli faceva merito.” * 
Certainly, the special doctrines of Siger and his school 
— ^the Averroist doctrine of the intellectual soul, or 
possible intellect, as a unique principle outside of the 
individual, not multiplied with the multiplication of 
human bodies, and the virtual denial of me freedom 
of the will and of the action of God’s providence — 
are utterly alien to the teaching of the Divina Com- 
medtOy and the former is directly controverted in the 
Purgatorio.* Nor is there conclusive evidence to 
support the plausible theory that Siger, when lectur- 
ing at Paris upon the Politics of Aristode, had opposed 
the papal claims to temporal supremacy over kings 
and princes.® 

Nevertheless, a confirmation of the usual inter- 
pretation of inviiiosi veriy as “ invidious truths ” in 
the sense of truths that excited hostility against their 
proclaimer, may be found in Dante’s words concerning 
the declaration of his own political creed, in the 
De Monorchia: “Cujus quidem veritas, quia sine 

^ Cl Mandonnet, op. oit., pp. ccxxxi.-ccxxxiv., cccxii. 

* ** Si quis autem gloriabuadus de falsi nomiius sdentia velit c<mtra 
quae sciipsiiiius aUquid diem, non loquatur in angulis, nec 
coraxn puefis, qui nosciunt de causia arduis judicare; sed contra hoc 
Ucriptam scribat, si audet; et inveniet non solum me. qui aliorum sum 
tytinin(nia, sed multos alios, qui verital^ sunt cultores. per quoe ejua 
istrctfi te^etur, vel ignorantiae consuletiir ** {Opusc, xv*. Opera, ed. 
tom, xvi.. p. 224). 

, » eU., p. 402. * Puri^. XXV. 62^. 

t ^ Cl Baget Toynbee, Dante Dictionary (art. Sigieri 
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rubore aliquorum emergere nequit, forsitan alicujus 
indignationis in me causa erit.” ^ And that the poet 
perceived some analogy between Siger and himsdf 
seems further indicated by a comparison of his 
. account of the former as one: — 

" che in pensieri 

Gravi a morir gli parve venir tardo " ; * 

with what he says about himself to Forese Donati: — 

" ' Non so/ rispos'io lui, ' quant' io mi viva; 

Ma gi4 non fia il tomar mio tanto tosto, 

Ch'io non sia col voler prima alia riva/ " ® 

It is, perhaps, worth noting that both Siger and 
Dante represent themselves as puzzled over a question 
at issue between the Averroists and their orthodox 
opponents; the one, as to whether the anima intel- 
lectiva is multiplied by the multiplication of human 
bodies; the other, as to the creation of the primal 
matter of the elements. Thus Siger: “ Et ideo dico 
propter difiicultatem premissorum et quorumdam 
aliorum, quod mihi dubium fuit a longo tempore, 
quid via rationis naturalis in predicto problemate sit 
tenoidum, et quid senserit Fhilosophus de dicta 
questione; et in tali dubio fidei ac&erendum est, 

2 uae omnem rationem humanam superat.”* And 
>ante: ** £ con cio fosse cosa che questa mia donna 
un poco li suoi dolci sembianti trasmutasse a me 
(massimamente in quelle parti ove io mirava e 
cercava se la prima materia degli element! era da 
Dio intesa), per la qual cosa un poco da frequentafe 
lo stto aspetto mi sostenni.** ' 

The well-ikoown lines in 11 Fiore^ a poem of the 

‘ Mon* iii. I, 9-12* * ^ xxiv, 76-78. 

' * de onima ifdeUecHva, vii. adfinem (Mondoimeti p. iia). 

* Com, iv. I. 60-66. But cf, Wicksteed's note. T. C. tranal. of titw 

Corn'll* pp. 251-232. 



Appendix 

last years of the thirteenth century, imitating the 
Roman de la Rose in a sonnet-sequence, bears testi- 
mony to the interest that Siger’s fate excited in 
Italy: — 

Mastro Sigliier non and6 guari lieto ; 

A ghiado il fe’ morire a gran dolore, 

Nella corte di Roma, ad Orbivieto.*' ^ 

It seems clear that, whatever Dante may or may 
not have known concerning Siger, he regarded him 
as a witness to the claims of philosophical truth, and 
as a victim of unjust persecution. The identical 
positions occupied by Siger and Joachim in the two 
circles of the fourth heaven, with regard to Aquinas 
and Bonaventura respectively, are too striking to 
be a mere coincidence. In spite of the difficulties 
involved, I adhere to the view expressed in the text 
of the present work, and hold that Dante realised the 
full significance of thus placing these two spirits 
among the great teachers by the side of their respective 
opponents. 

Fiore, ed. F. Castets, son. xcii. The speaker is FalsenbiarUe 
(Hypocrisy). 
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PafA,i-z 
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Par, i. 70-72 . 

Par, i. 103-108 


Par,!, 109-126, 136-141 


Par, ii. 43-45 . 
Par, 111, 85 
Par, in. 70-90 . 


Par, iv. 40-48 . 


Par, iv. 76 
Par, iv, 124-132 

Par, V. 19-24 . 
Par, V. 100-105 
Par,v!, 118-126 
Par, vii. 64-66 . 


Par, viii. 58-^5, 94-148 
Par. ix. 61-63 • 

Par, ix. 103-108 

Par, ix. 139-142 
Par, X. 1-6 


Par. x« 97-99 • 




. Dionysius, De Div, Nom., iv. i, iv, 4. 

. Richard, Benjamin majors iv. 23; Cathe- 
rine, Legenda, II., § 213. 

. Bernard, In Cantica, xxxiii. §§ 6-7 ; Rich- 
ard, Benjamtn major, v. 8 ; Bonaventura, 
litnerarium, 1. § 3; John of the Cross, 
Cdntico espiritual, i. 

. Bernard. De Consid., v. i, § i. 

. Bernard, De Consid , v. 14. § 30. 

. Dionysius. De Div, Nom,, ix. 6; Aquinas, 
ibid., ix. lectio 3 ; Bonaventura, Brevilo- 
guium, ii. 12. 

, Augustine, Conf. xiii. 9; De Civ, Dei, xi. 
28; Dionysius, De Div. Norn., iv. 10; 
Aqnmas, tbtd., iv. lectio 9. 

. Bernard De Consid,, v. 3, §§ 5-6. 

. Augustine, Conf, xiii. 9. 

. Augustine, De Civ, Dei, xxii. 30; Bonaven- 
tura. In Lib. IV, Sent., dist. xlix., parsi., 
a. I, q. 6. 

. Dionysius, De Cael, Hier„ ii. 1 ; Albertus, 
ibid,/ Richard, Benjamin minor, cap. 
XV. ; Aquinas, In Dion, de Div, Nom., iv. 
lect. 16; S, T„ I., q. i, a. 9, a. 10. 

. Aquinas, S. T,, I. li., q. 6, a. 4. 

. Augustine, Conf. xi. 2; Abelard, Sic et 
Non, prol, 

, Richard, De statu int. hominis, i. 3. 

. Mechl^ild of Hackeborn, ii. 2. 

. Augustine, De Civ, Dei, xxii. 30. 

. Plato, Ttmaeus, 29D; Dion3rsius, De Div. 
Nom., IV. 10; Aquinas, ibid., iv. lect. 9; 
S,T., I.,q. 50, a. 1. 

. Bernard, De Consid., v. 4, § 8. 

. Gregory, Horn, in Evang., ii. 34, § 10; 
Bernard, De Consid., v. 4. § 10. 

. Augustine, De Civ. Dei, xxii. 30; Julian 
of Norwich, cap. 32. 

* Bernard, Epist, 238. § 4. 

. Bonaventura, Breviloqmum, iL 12; De 
redact. Artium ad TheoL, § 26. 

, Siger, JQuaesI. de anima inteHecHva, iii.; 
ImpossibUia, iv.; Mechthild of Hacke* 
bom, V. 9. 

. T. of Celano, Lag. I., ii. 9, 1 115; Bonaven- 
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Par. xi. 49-57 . 

Par. xi. 64-72 . 
Par, xi. 79-81 . 

Par. xi. 82-84 . 
Par. xi. 100-105 

Par. xi. J06-108 
Par. xi. 109-117 
Par. jdL 37-45 . 

Par. xii. 46-57 . 
Par. xii. 58-85 . 
Par. xii. 79-81 . 
Par. xii. xo6-to8 
Par. xii. 112-126 
Par. xii, 1 27-1 29 
Par. xii. 130-132 
Pan xii. 133 . 

Par, xii. 139 '‘X 4 X 


Par. Xiii. 52-66 

Par. xiii. 67-78 
Par. xiii. 118-120 
Par. xiii. 127-129 
Par. xiv* 34-66 
Par. xiv. 97-105 
Par. xiv. 106-108 
Par. XV. 10-12 . 

Par. XV. 55-57 . 
Par. XV. 73-78 

Pan XV, 139-14^ 
Par. xvii. 37-42 
Par. XX. 97-99 , 
Par. xxL wa . 
Par. xxL 25-33 


tura, Leg. S. Franc., prol., § i ; Ubertino, 
Arbor Vitae, v. 2, v. 3; Theod. de 
Appoldia, §§373-382; Mechthild of 
Magdeburg, ii. 11. 

. Leg. irium Sociorum, frol . ; Bonaventura, 
Leg. S. Franc., prol., § 1. 

. Ubertino, Arbor Vitae, v. 3. 

. T. of Celano, Leg. 1 ., i. 10, § 24; Bonaven- 
tura. Leg. 5 . Franc., iii. § 3. 

. Bonaveutura, 5 . Pran^;., lii. §§4-5. 

. Bonaventura, Leg. S. Franc,, ix. §§6-8; 
T. of Celano, Leg, I., i. 20, §§ 55-57. 

. Bonaventura, Leg. S. Franc., xiii. § 9. 

. Bonaventura, Leg. S. Franc., xiv. §§ 3-4. 

. Ubertino, Arbor Vitae, v. 2, v. 3 ; Bonaven- 
tura, Sermo in fest. S. Dominici. 

. Petrus Ferrandi, Vita S. Dominici, § 2. 

. Petrus Ferrandi, Vita S. Dominici, §§ 3-8. 

. Theod. de Appoldia, § 13. 

. Theod. de Appoldia, §§ 376, 377. 

. Bonaventura, Epist. 1., Epist. ii. 

. Richard, Benjamin major, i., 12. 

. Bonaventura, 5 . Franc., ix. § 8, xiv. § 6. 

. Bonaventura, De reduct. Art. ad Theol., § 5. 

. Theod. de Appoldia, § 58 ; Ubertino, 
Arbor Vitae, v. i, v. 3; Aquinas, In Lib. 
IV. Sent., dist. xliii., q. i, a. 3. 

Dionysius, De Dtv. Nom., iv. 20; Aquinas, 
ibtd., iv. lect. 16. 

. Dionysius, De Div. Nom., ii. 5-6, 

. Augustine, Doct. Christ., i. 37. 

. Gregory, Moralia, ii. i, § i. 

. Bernard, De dUigendo Deo, xi. § 30. 

. Bernard, De Coimd., v. 4, § 8."^ 

. Bernard, De Consid., v. 14, § 30. 

. Bonaventura, In Lib. IV. Sent,, dist. xliv., 
pars ii., a. 1, q. 1. 

. Dionysius, De Div. Nom., v. 6. 

. Dionysius, De Div. Nom., ix. zo; Anselm, 
Proshgion, cap. 18. 

. Bernard, De Consid., ii. i, § 1. 

. BodthiuS^ De Cons. Phil., v. pros. iiL-vi» 

. Mechthild of Biagdeburg, vi. 12. 

. John of the Cross, Cdtdico espiritued, xiii. 

. John of the Cross, Noche escura, U. x8. 
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Par. xxi. 34-42 

Richard, Benjamin major, i. 5 ; Dionysius, 
De D%v, Nom., iv. 8-10; Aquinas, S, T„ 
11 , ii., q. 180, a. 6, ad 3. 

Par, xxi. 73-75 

. . Augustine. De Civ. Dei, xxii. 30; Mech- 

thild of Hackeborn, i. 13. 

Par, xxi. 83-90 

. . Augustine, De Civ. Dei, x. 2. 

Par. xxi. 91-102 

. . Peter Damian, De Div, Ommpotentia, cap. 5 . 

Par, xxi. 124-135 

. Peter Damian, Eptst. ii. 1. 

Par, xxii. 90 . 

. . Ubertmo, Arbor Vitae, v. 3. 

Par, xxu. 91-93 

. Bernard, if ^o/ogta, ix. § 19. 

Par. xxiu. 25-30 

. Augustine, De C%v, Dei, x. 2. 

Par. xxiii. 103-110 

. . Mechthiid of Hackeborn. li. 35. 

Par. XXIV. 97-1 1 1 

. . Augustme, De Ctv. Dei, xxii. 5, xxii. 8. 

Par. XXV. 118-139, 

xxvi. 

I-I 5 . 

. John of the Cross, Subida del Monte Car^ 
melo, ii 4, li. 6; Noche escura, ii. 5. 

Par. XXVI. 16-66 

. Bernard. De dthgendo Deo. 

Par, XXVI. 25-39 

. Aquinas, In Metaphystca, xii. lect. 6-7. 

Par, xxvii. 1-3 

. Mechthiid of Magdeburg, 1. 15. 

Par, xxvu. 22-27 

. Bernard, Eptst. 238, § 4. 

Par. xxvii. 28-34 

. Mechthiid of Magdeburg, ii. 12. 

Par. xxvii. 55-57 

. . Mechthiid of Magdeburg, iii. 7. 

Par, xxvu. 64-65 

. Augustme, Conf. vu. 17. 

Par. xxvii. 136-138 

. . Mechthiid of Magdeburg, lii. 7. 

Par, xxviu. 16-45 

. Plotinus, Ennead. n. 2, 2, iv. 4, 16; Diony- 
sius, De Cael, Hter., vii. 4; Aquinas, In 
Metaphystca, xu. lectio 7. 

Pan xxviii, 100-102, 

127-129 Dionysius, De Cael. Hter., lii. 1-2. 

Par, xxvui. 1 30-1 35 

. Aqumas, C. G„ 111. 80; 5 . T., I., q. 108, 
a. 5, a. 6. 

Par. xxix. 12 

. Boethius. De Cons. Phil,, v. pros, vi.; 
Augustine, Conf. xi. 10-13. 

Par. xxix. 13-21 

, Augustine, Conf. vii. 15, xi. 13, xii. 3, xiii. 
2-4; De Gen. ad Lit., Itb. imp,, cap. 4, 

§ 16; Dionysius, De Cael. Hier„ iv. 1 ; De 
Dtv. Nom,, iv. 10; Aqumas, ibid,, iv. 
lect. 9. 

Par. xxix. 109-126 

. . Bernard, Apologia, ix. § 19. 

Par. xxix. 130-135 

. Dionysius, De Cael. Hter., xiv. 

Par. xxix. 142-145 

. Dionysius, De Div, Nom,, li, 1 1 ; Aquinas, 

• 

ibid., u. lect. 6. 

Par. XXX. 40 

. . Dionysius, De Div. Nom., iv. 5. 

Par. XXX. 4<5-6o 

. . Mechthiid of Hackeborn, v. 21: John of 

the Cross, Subida del Monte Camudo, iL 
4; Noehe escwa, ii. 5, ii. 20. 
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Pat. MEX. 100-102 . 

Pan xxxi. 13-15 
Pan xxxi. 22-24 
Par. xxxi. 38 . 
jPar. xxxi. 46-48 
Pan XXXI. 49-51 
Par. xxxi. 79-90 
Pan xxxi. 109-1 1 1 . 

Pan xxxi. 115-138 . 


Par. xxxii. 1-2 
Pan xxxii. 35 
Pan xxxii. 52-66 

Pan xxxii. 55-57 

Pan xxxii. 85-1 14 . 

Pan xxxii. 1 19 
Pan xxxii. 1 39-1 50 . 


Par. xxXiii. 2 . 

Pan xxxiii. 13-18 
Pan xxxiii, 52-54, 76-84 
Pan xxxiii, 55-57 

Pan xxxiii. 82-93 

Pan xxxiii. 100-105 . 

Pan xxxiii. 109 ef seq, 
Pat. xxxiii. 142 
Par. xxxiii. 143^x45 . 


. Augustine. De Civ. Dei^ x. 2; Aquinas, 
5 . r., L. q. 12, a. 5. 

. Dionysius, De Gael. Hier., lii. 2. 

. Dionysius. De Div. Nom., iv. 1, iv. 4. 

. Bo8tbius, De Cons. Phil., v. pros. vi. 

. Dionysius. De Div. Nom., iv. 8-10. 

. Mechthild of Magdeburg, li. 15. 

. Aquinas. S. T., II. ii.. q. 24, a. 7. 

. Bernard. In CanHca, xxiu. §§ 1 5-16, 

. Bernard. In Nativ. B, V. M., § 4; De xii. 
praefog. B. V. Af., § 3; In Assumpt. 
B. V. Af.. IV. § 5. 

. Hugh. Miscellanea, iv. 128. 

. Ubertino. Atbor Vitae, v. 6, 

. Bernard. In Canttca, bcxiiL § 7. liv. § 7 ; 
De Baptismo, ii. § 6. 

. Macrobius. In Somn. Sctp., i. 8 (Aquinas. 

S. T., I. li., q. 61. a. 5). 

. Bernard. De laudihus Vtrg. Matr., i. § 2; 

Mechthild of Hackebom. i. 12. 

. Mechthild of Hackebom, ii. 1. 

. Bernard, De Constd., v. 14, § 33; In 
Nativ. B. V. Af.. §8; Richard. In 
Caniica, cap. xxxix. 

. Mechthild of Magdeburg. 1. 19. 

. Richard, In Cantica, cap. xxiii, 

. Augustine, Doct. Christ., 1. 10. 

. Richard. Benjamtn major, iv. 23; Cathe- 
rine, Legenda, II.. § 213. 

. Dionysius. De Div. Nom., v. 6. v, 7; 

Aquinas, ibid., v. lect. i. 

. Richard. De exterm. moH, iii. 18; Aquinas. 

5 . T., I, ii., q. 5, a. 4. 

. Hichard. Benjamin major, i. 6. 

. Augustine, Corlf. vii. 17. 

. £zek. 1. 19-20; Mechthild of Hackebom, 
iv, 20; Walter Hilton. Ladder of Per- 
fection, IL part iii. cap. 14. 



INDEX 


Abelard, Peter, not mentioned by 
Dante, 1121 his definition of faith, 
II2 n. ; influence of his Sic et Non, 
113; 144, 14s, 146 148. 

Acquasparta, see Matteo. 

Adrian V., Pope (Ottobuono de* 
Fieschi), aio n., 261. 

A^stino, Franciscan friar, 147, 207; 
nis dWng vision of St. Francis, 238 ; 
his place in the Paradtso, 258. 

Albertus Magnus, blessed, on Scrip- 
tural imag^y, 39, 40; his commen- 
taries on Dionysius, 86, 09 n ; 248; 
his place in the Paradtso, 2,57; con- 
troversy with Siger, 262 ; m vision 
of Mechthild of Hackebom, 293; 
Siger’s reference to him, 330. 

Alexander IV., Pope, condemns the 
Intfoduciortus, 192. 

Alpetradus, 13. 

Alpharabius (Aliarabius), 39. 

Alphonso X. of Castile, 192 

Ambrose, St., 83. 

Andreasi, bcata Osanna of Mantua, 


her visions, 8, o. 

Fohgno, 


influence on 


Angda of Fo ,, . 

Ubertino, 215, 216. 

Angelo Clareno, his Histona septem 
tribwUdionufn, 210 n, 

Angels and angelic hierarchies, S3rm- 
bolical representation of, 38-40; 
82; Dionysius and Gregory on, $3- 
85 ; influence of the Dion^an con- 
ception upon Dante, 87-91; their 
participation of God, 98, 99; their 
creation, 100, X03 n. ; characterisa- 
tion by Bernard and its influence 
upon Dante, 127- iw; tl»ree 

movements, 174; Bonaventura on 
their correspondmce with the dis^ 
positions of the soul, 254; Mecb- 
' thild of Hackebom on, 286, 292, 
293; aid the souls in Purgatory, 

^Ansdio, St., 74 »•. i47; his 

position In the Paradtso, 259* ^81. 
Anthony, St., Abbot, iia. 
Antidpafion of Eternity and the 
Beatific Visicm, 4^ S. 27, c8, 3t, 
34, 4% 46-48^ rx8, 119. 136, 

t77, 3*5-3«i- 


Aouinas, St. Thomas, on the know- 
ledge of God, 3, 4; his mystical 
experience, 4, 5; on Charity, 5; on 
the Metaphysics, 22 n.; on Scrip- 
tural imagery, 38; on St. Augus- 
tine, St. Bernard, and Richard of 
St. Victor, 43; 63; on the lumen 
gtoriae, 81; references to Plotinus, 
82 w., 138 n.; 84 n.; on Dionysius 
and Gregory, 85; translations of 
the Dionysim writings used by, 86, 
87; 89; bis commentary on the 
De Dtvtnts Nomtmbus, 94-100, 103- 
106, 108, 175 n. ; on creation, io6; 
develops Abelard's method, 113; 
130; on Hugh of St. Victor, 146, 
154, on tbe£^/»cs, 154 n. ; on the 
motion of contemplation, 174, 175; 
177 ; on free will, 180, on the 

Everlasting Gospel and Joachim, 
193, 194; utters the panegyric of 
St. Francis, 207, 226, 229, 242, 243; 
on the Sentences, 248; his influence 
upon Dante, 248 n. ; his place and 
compamons m the Paradtso, 257- 
259, 262-264; on action and con- 
templation, 268; m vision of Mech- 
tbild of Hackebom, 293 ; on man’s 
knowledge of divine thmgs, 298; on 
the contemplation of truth, 306, 307 ; 
on the theological virtues, 308 ; on 
St. Paul's ecstasy, 315; on beati- 
tude, 319 n. ; on Joachim, 329, 330; 
relations with Siger, 330, 331, 333. 

Archangels, 86 n. ; their special office, 
128, X30. 

Anstotle, his Metaphysics, 22, 82 ; his 
Ethics, i$4\ Richard of St. Victor 
on, x^, 169, and Dante's echo of 
the latter, 169, xyo; Siger on, 33 1, 

332 . 

Augustine, St., 4, sx, 27, 2^ appealed 
to in the Letter to Can Grande, 33, 
43* 44f 48; his De QuanMate Anh 
tnae and the Dwina Commedw, 44- 
46; on the “mament of under- 
standing," 47, 48; his influenoe on 
the De Monoirchia and Convwio, 48- 
52; his influence on the opening 
of the.D. 53*55; on setting love 
in order. 54-58; 57; on spkitual 
gravitation, 58, 50; on the puriflea* 
Eon of the inmi^ fix; on the 
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weight of ** carnal custom/' 62, 63; 
cm lack of light, 63, 64; on the 
mystery of Scnpture, 64; on time, 
eternity, and creation, 65-68; on 
mirades, 68, 60; on the eternal 
felicity of the City of God, 70-73; 
his place in the Patadiso, 74-76; 
on the Neo-Platonists, 77-8o; 83, 
113 n., 139 n.; Bonaventura’s view 
of, X47; on the Sermon on the 
Mount, 169 n.; influence on Bona- 
ventura. 248, 249, 25a, 259 ; 307 n. ; 
on prophecy. 330. 

Averrofis and AverroXsm, 78, 262, 331, 

A 3i3*' 

Avicenna, 78. 


B 

Baeumker, C., 262 n. 

Beatrice^ Dante*s love for, a, 5, 6; in 
the Vtto Nuova, 7-12; glorifies the 
Bo6thian conception of philosophy, 
X5; Dante's temporary infidelity 
to her memory, 15, i6, 19, 62, 63; 
in the Earthly Paradise, 3, 168 
171, 267, 268, 291 ; in the Paradiso, 
24. 43i 65, 84, 107, III, 121, 127 n , 
134, 142, 290, 299, 303» 305, 307; 
as revelation, 176, 226, 298, 299; 
compared with Ubertmo's account 
of Angela of Foligno, 215; Dante’s 
temporary blindness with regard to 
her, 31Z, 312. 

Bede, Venerable, 76 n., 83; his posi- 
tion in the Paradiso, 2^7. 

Benedict, St., bis place in the Poro- 
^0, 74-76; his rebuke of degene- 
racy of rehgious orders, Z14; the 
precursor of the third epodi 
according to Joachim, z88, 196; 
239; Bonaventura assodates him 
with Bernard, 243; in visions of 
Mechthild of Hackebom, 293. 

Benedict XI., Pope, blessed, de- 
nounced by Ubertmo da Casale, 
22Z, 222; Dante’s silence concern- 
ing, 22a n. 

Benvenuto da Imda, his commentary, 
107 258 303. 

Bernard, St., on the paradise of the 
purified soul, 25; his mysticism, 
28 30; appeaM to in the Letter 

to GrUnde, 33. 42. 43; 9o; 
Dante's ^presentation of him, zzz ; 
denmmces Abelard, X 12; his rebuke 
ofoom^tion, II3-XI6; Ms letter to 
Bugenius 111. echoed by Dante, st6, 
1x7; on the Love of God, 118. 1x9; 
^on the resurrection of the nody, 
xx9-t2x; }aisD$Consid0raikm0^z2y 


127: on the consideration of in- 
visible things, 127; on the nine 
angelic orders, 128-135; on the 
consideration of God, 133, X34; 
Dante's final guide, 134, 135; on 
the peace of contemplation, 136; 
on the Blessed Vu-gpn, 137; on 
grace and predestination, 138, 139; 
on baptism, 139 on Gabriel, 139 ; 
on seeking grace through Mary and 
by prayer, 140, 141; relations with 
the Victorines, 145; cited by 
Bonaventura, 147; fnendship with 
Hugh, 148; 157. 162, 243, 267; 
m the visions of Mechthild of 
Hackebom. 293. 204 ; on the m3rsti- 
cal significance of noon. 301, 302; 
318. 

Bernardino of Siena, St., 20 n. 

Bernardo da Quintavalle, first (or 
second) companion of St. Francis, 
207, 235. 

Bisogno, £. Di, 248 n , 255 

Boccaccio, mentions Matelda, 284. 

Boethius, A^mnas on his De Tnm- 
tate, 3, his conception of Philoso- 
phy, 14, 15, 51; his definition of 
Eternity, 28, 323; bis place in the 
Paradtso, 257, 258. 

Bofilto, G., 49 n., 54 n., 64 n. 

Bonaventura, St., ii, iii, 112; his 
diassification of theologians and 
admiration for Hugh of St. Victor, 
147; Dante’s chief authority on 
Franciscan matters, 198, 206, 207; 
his general-ministry, 207-209; in 
the Ftorettt and in the Paradiso, 
209, 2 10; his rebuke of the order 
in the poem and m his letters, 2zx- 
2x3; influences Ubertino, 2X7, 2x8; 
223, 224, 226 ; bis Legfnda S, 
Francises one of Dante’s sources, 
232, 233, 235» 236, 24Z ; his account 
of the death of St. Francis, 236-238; 
his death, 242; his sermon on St. 
Dominic, 243; utters panegyric of 
the latter m the poem, 243; on the 
university of Paris, 246 n,; in- 
fluence on Dante, 247, 248; his 
commentary on the Sentences, 248; 
on the bliss of Paradise, 249; on 
eternal punishment, 249, 250; bis 
Brevsloguium, 250, 251; his mysti- 
cal works, 252; his Itinerariufn 
and its analogies with the D, C,. 
252-254; apocryphal works, 254/ 
255 ; Ms “ left-bandcare,” 255, 256; 
on peculation and unction, 257; 
significance of Ms position m the 
Paradiso^ 9$^25g; on the jbroad- 
ness of the uhmunatxve way, »9, 
260; 261; reUtkms wilii Jo 
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262, 263; 264; on the soul's three- 
fold illumination, 299; on the theo- 
logical virtues, 309; cited by Uber- 
tino, 329 ; 335. 

Bonfantini, Accorso de*, Franciscan 
fnar, 201, 202. 

Boniface vIII., Pope, denounced by 
Dante, 116, 117, 203, 213, 220; 
and by Ubertmo, 219-222; 325, 
328. 

Borgognoni, A., 271. 

Brum, Leonardo, on St. Francis, 29, 
30. 

Busnelli, G , 85 n. 

Buti, Francesco da, on Dante’s 
Franciscanism, 200. 


C 

Cacciaguida, 125 » 

Caird, L , 78 

Callaey, F., 216 n , 223 224 n 

Can Grande, Letter to, 31-34, 36, 42, 
44, 83, 84, 123, 165, 179, 229, 322, 
323- 

Carboiiara, Michele da, 203, 205 n. 

Carmichael, M., 233 n. 

Casale, see Ubertmo. 

Casella, in the PwrgaUmo, 17, x 8, 61, 
171. 

Catherine of Genoa, St., on mysticism 
of fire, 276. 

Calherinc of Siena, St., her first vision. 
8, 9; on love, 22; her spiritual 
espousals, 27; on defective expres- 
sion, 37, 42, 170 n. ; on mystical 
interaction of the powers of the 
soiUy 310; on the object of the 
spiritual hfe, 323. 

Cato, 171- 

Cazzato, C., 2^2. 

Cecco d’Ascoli, 202. 

Cecilia of Florence, Franciscan ter- 
tiary, 214, 215. 

Celano, I'homas of, see Thomas 

Celestine V., St. Peter Celestine (Pier 
da Morrone), Ubertino on, 219, 220; 
Dante's treatment of him, 325*328; 
life of, by Tommaso da Sulmona, 

Chsdci^us, translator of the Timaeus, 

107 n. 

Charity, its limitless nature, 5 ; 
Augustine on, 55 ». ; in Heaven, 71 ; 

• its mystical function, 308-51 z (see 
also Love). 

Cherubim, the, 85 n., X30, 132, 231, 
256, 257 «•! 293* 

Cicero, his S&mmkim Sctpumis, 82; 
on Pythagorean definition of philo- 
sophy, X52. 


Clare of Assisi, St„ 207. 

Clement V., Pope, 222; his relations 
with the Franciscans, 223; canon- 
ises Celestme, 325. 

Comestor. Peter, see Peter. 

Conrad of Saxony, his Speculum B, M. 
^ 254, 255. 

Contemplation, 75, 76, 135; the 
upper gate of the city of spiritual 
hfe, 156, 157; Hughes system of, 
158-160; not continuous m this 
life, i6x, 162; Richard’s theories 
concerning, 29, 165, 166, 167, 175- 
179; motion of, 172-175; Its 
excess, 300; John of the Cross on, 
304f 305; Aquinas on its three 
ways, 306, 307; Its supreme degree 
represented in the poem, 3x6-318. 

Cosmo, U., 186 224 «.» 231 »., 307 fi. 

Costanza, the Empress, 187. 

Coulton, G. G., 191 198 ». 

Courtesy, a Divme attribute, X2. 

Crashaw, Richard, on St. Theresa, 9. 

Creation, according to Dante and St 
Augustine, 65-68; as emanation, 
96-100; as wrought by love, 103, 
105-108 

Cunizza da Romano, 17 


D 

Damian, St. Peter, 80, 115, 116, 162; 
influence upon Dante, iz6 n 

Dante Alighten, a mystic, i ; his love 
and mysticism, 2, 3, 5, 6; mysti- 
cism of the Vtia Nuava, 7-12; of 
the Convtvto, 12-19; doctrme of 
love in the D. C., 19, 26; nature of 
his mysticism, 27, 28, 31 ; exemph- 
fied in the Letter to Can Grande, 31- 
34; his religious experience, 34-36; 
necessarily expressed by symbolism, 
36-38, 41, 42, 99 ; his chief 

authorities, 42, 43; general in- 
fluence upon him of Augustine, 44- 
46, 46-55, 56, 57 . 58, el on the 
order of the imi verse, 59, 60; sea- 
voyage imagery m the Furgatono, 
6x; on purified vision, 6x ; on power 
failmg vision, 62, 63; on Vergil and 
Statius, 63; on the search for truth, 
64; on eternity and creation, 65, 
68; on miracles, 69, 70; on degrees 
of blessedness, 71, 72; on remem- 
brance; of past eVik in Paradise, 73 ; 
his representation of St. Au^stine, 
74-76; his silence on the Neo-Pla- 
tonifets, 77 , 78; Neo-Platonic de- 
ments in his work, 80-82; on 
Dionysius, 83-85; his Dionysian 
sources, 87; on the angelic hier- 
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archies, 85, 86-91, 98 n.; miluenced I 247-254; aeqaaixitance ttiih the 
by the De Divmts Nominthus, 92 ; Speculum of Conrad of Saxony, 254, 

on Ood as Light, 92, 93; on the 255; his phrase /a sswifsfrncnfn, 255* 

Pivine likeness, 96; on creation as 256; his apotheosis of Bonaventura 

emanation, and the ideal impress, and Aqumas, 257*264; and oE 

100, xoi; other Dionysian echoes Joachim and Sigw, 262-264; his 

in his poWn, 102; on love m crea- picture of Matelda, 265*271; 

ture and Creator, 105, 107, 108; his rent echoes of Mechthild of Mag- 

Vision of the Fitst Cause. 109, 110; deburg, 274-283; of Mechthild of 

hi^oonceptionof Bernard, XIX, 112; Hackebom, 284-296; his know- 

silence on Abelard, xza; indirectly ledge of either, 297; stages of his 

k^uenced by Abelard, X13; on progress, 298; on noon, 299, 300; 

(^uption of monks and melates, anticipates John of the Cross, 302; 

IX4-1X6; echoes words of Bernard,. on the seventh sphere, 302-306; his 
in denouncing Boniface VIII ., x x 6, grades of knowledge in the Paradisot 

XX7; on the resurrection of the 307,308; on the theological virtues, 

body. X2I, X22; influenced by the 308, 309; his temporary blindness, 

De Canst^aHone, 123, 124, 127, 311, 312; his entering the Empy- 

128; his nme movi^ ^heres rean, 313, 314; consummation of 

coloured by Bernard’s description his vision and general character of 

of the axigelic orders, X30-X32; his mysticism, 3 i 5 * 3 i 7 f 318-323; 

other echoes of the De Constdera- his treatment of St. Celestme, 325- 

tkmc, X33 M.; influenced by St. Ber- 338; his knowledge of Joachmi and 

nard m the last cantos of the Siger, 328-333; analogy with the 

Paradisd, 134-140; his prayer to latter, 331, 333. 
the Blessed Virgin, X41-X43; on Dark Night of the Soul, 3X0-3X4. 
Hugh of St. Victor, 147; on exile, Davidsohn, R., 2x6 ». 

X50 n. ; on beauty, 151; his con- Denifle, H., 189 n., 10$ n. 
oeption of philosc^hy, Z52-X54; Dionysius, on sacred symbolism, 39 ; 
bis Purgatono correspondmg with 56, 65. 74 n., 82: Dante’s concep- 

Hugh’s allegory of Jerusalem, 156, tion ot and knowledge of his works, 

X57; Victonne influence on, x6z ; 83-87; on the angwe hierarchies, 

on the descent kom contemplation 87-91 ; his De Dtvtms Nomimtus, 

to action, 162; on Richard of St 92; onGodasLight, 93, 94; cm the 
Victor, 164, X65; his two mystical Divine likeness, 95; on emanation, 

mountains, x68-x7i ; on the motion 96, 97; on the participation in the 

of ccmtemplation, 172, X74, 175 n ,* Divine Goodness, 98; on the arche- 

bis psychological stages of ascent. typal seal, zox, 102; on the pro- 

176, 177; on failure of speech and gression of being and the sdf- 

mernory, 179; on free will, x 80, 1 81; existing Equality, xoa; on Love, 

echoes Richard on the Blessed 203; on Being, xo8; on the vision 

Virgin, 182, 183; influenced by the of the First ^use, X09: 128, X30, 

Franciscan movement, 185; his al- 147, 158; on threefold motton 

kged Joachism, 195-198; relations ot contemplation, 174, 1^5; 252; 

with the Fraacdscan order, 199-202; his position in the Pai'aaw, 257, 

on Guido da Montefdtro, 202*204; 258, 262 n.; ^9. 

ecdioes words of St. Francis, 203- Dioscorides, in l>ante, 78. 

206; hb representation of Bona- DbUinger, on the Joadiism the 

ventuta, 209, 2x0; on the state D. C., 195. 

of the Franciscsm order, 2x1, 2x3, Dmninations, the odestial, 65 n., 129, 

, 214; on Pier P^tiniusao, 2x5 n , ; ijx. 

relations with Ubertmo and the Dqminic, St., 75. 131, Z90, xgx, 220, 
4^ Aiiof Vitae, 2x5-323; On John 226; vision of hermit coimeEDiqg, 

XXn., 2231 on the Franciscan 227LDbertiiioon,23o,23z; sermon 

** tares* ' aasi ^ hnirth heaven, by Bonaventura on. 243; sooiioes 

226; onBt. rkancls ahd St. DomU of X^ante's panegyric of, 244-2467 

nlc,227: hispenegydeofSt. Rran'^ Dante’s concepiioa of, 246, 247; 

cte and Its semms, 22 $- 239 » oomparismi wiQi Judith, 447 , 

euean iaspenhoa of his Tfe dame, Donati, Ferese, 332. 

140 - 242 ; paneg^c of St DonaU,Wccarda, 7 i. 2 fl«, 206,2^7,2^^ 
/pciiDtnnic Its sources, 242*247; Donatus. AeBus> his itae In the 
how lsriiiifl^ianeedb7.B^^ Parodwe, 459, aflx, : 
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E 

Effdio of Assisi, companion of St. 
Francis, ao7, 235. 

Ehrle, F.* 209 210 n. 

Elias, minister-general of the Fran- 
ciscans, 258 n. 

Elias and Enoch, renewed in Francis 
and Dominic, 220, 231 ; in vision of 
Mechthild of Magdeburg, 282. 

Eliseus, Joachim's view of, 188. 

Erigena, Joannes Scotus, his transla- 
tions of Dionysius, 86, 89 « , 163. 

Ervisius. abbot of St. Victor, 164. 

Espousals, spiritual, 7, 27, 28, 42, 136, 
1581 160, 274, 286, 288, 294, 316 

Eternity, the mystical conception of, 
1, 2, 28 29, 31, 41. 63-68, 323 

Eugemus in.. Pope, 116, 117,123,125, 
126. 

Eve, in the Paradiso, 75. 

Everlastmg Gospel, 189, Z92-X97, 329 


F 

Faith, Abelard's definition of, zz2 n,; 
according to Bernard, Z27; its 
office in mysticism, 308-3XZ. 

Ferrandi, Petrus, see Petrus. 

Ferrari, 74 n. 

Filomusi-Guelfi, L., 307 fi. 

Fwre, II, 332, 333. 

F<wazzaro, Antomo, 2. 

Foloo (Folquet de Marselha), Z7. 

Fournier, 1 % 189 

Fracheto, Gerardus de (G6rard de 
Fracfaet), Z9X n. 

Francis of Assisi, St., on the Divine 
courtesy, Z2 n., 20 n. ; his mysti- 
cism, 20, 30; his place in the 
Paradiso t 74-76; his Cantico del 
SoU, 184, Z85; izifluence upon 
Dante, Z85, z86; heralded by Joa- 
chim. 186, 187, Z90-Z92, Z97; Z98; 
signincance for Dante, X99; nis 
Letter to all the Faithful and 
Testament, 203-206; Bonaventura's 
Legenda, 208; in the Fioretti, 209, 
2x0; in the Arbor V%Uu, 2x6-220; 
Dante's panegyric and its sources, 
226-236: his death, 237, 238; his 
foundation of humility, 239, 240; 
the bridegroom of Poverty, 233- 

» 234, 240, 241; the Stigmata, ay, 
236, 252; comparison with St. 
Dominic, 227, 231, 243, 246, 247; 

FzedecliSc^lf., Roman Emperor, zqa. 



G 

Galen. 78. 

Gentile, G., 127 n., 248 n., 268, 

Gertrude, St., 273, 283. 

Gertrude of Hackebom, abbess, 273. 

Gherardo da Borgo San Donnino, 
Joachist, 192, 193, 207. 

Giacomo da Lentino, 185 n. 

Gilduin of Paris, disciple of William 
of Champeaux, 145. 

Giotto, 199. 

Giraut de Bomelh, 242 n. 

Girolamo da Monteoliveto, 8. 

Gratian, in the Paradtso, 257. 

Gregory the Great, St., his Dialogues, 
61 n.; 83, 84; on Dionysius, 85; on 
the angelic orders, 85, 89 m., 128, 
132 « , 293 n. ; cited by Bonaven- 
tura as preacher, 147; his HomiUes 
on Ezekiel, 322 n. 

Guarmus, abbot of St. Alban’s, 163 n. 

Guillaume de Lavicea. putative author 
of the Diaeta SaluUs, 255. 

Guiraud, J., 247 n. 


H 

Haur 6 au, J. B , 145 n., x6i n., 
167 n. 

Heaven, the third, mystical inter- 
pretation of, 306, 307. 

Hwta, monastery at, 273. 

Henry. Dominican friar, translator of 
Mechthild of Magdeburg, 274. 

Henry VI., Roman Emperor, 187 

Henry VII., Roman Emperor, Henry 
of Luxemburg, 35, 123, X24, 198. 

Hilton, Walter, 164 n, ; on mystical 
inteipretation of the wheels in 
Ezekiel, 322. 

Honorius III., Pope, 236. 

Hope, theological virtue, its mystical 
function, 308, 309; empties the 
memory, 3x0, 3x1. 

Howell, A. G. F., 242 fi. 

Hugel, F. von, 3 »„ 78 n., 271 w. 

Hugh of St. Victor, on love, 2Z ; 24, 
28 n. ; bis commentary on Diony- 
sius, 86; (minion of Middle Ages 
on him, 146; praised by Aquinas 
and Bonaventura, 146, 147; his 
hfe and death, 148, 149: on exile, 
150: his DidascaMcon, 150 , 1511 on 
spiritual sight, 152; nis conception 
of philosophy, 15a, X53; 
Sacramentts, 152, X 54 « 157; his 
allegory of Babylon and Jenua^ 
lem, 155-257; tus mysticism and 
theories of contemplauon, X 57 -xfiz; 
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iht master of Richard, z6a«x64; 
hillueace on Bonaveotura, 348» 252, 
259 * 


1 

Ittumiiiativa way, the, 36, 90, 91, zs8, 
252-254, 260. 

lUmninato da Rieti, Franciscan friar, 

. afterwards bishop of Assisi, 147, 198, 
307 ; his place in the Paradiso, 258 ; 
his career in the order, 258 n. 

Imagination, its part in the mystic's 
ascent, 40, Ah i75-i77, 306, 307, 
322. 

Innocent III., Pope, 187, 235, 236 

Innocent V*, blessed (Pierre de Taren- 
taise), 3^, 280 «. 

Isidore of ^ville, St., on Sarah, 76 n.; 
150; alleged revelation of, 227; 
on Judith, 247; in the Paradtso, 
257; on action and contemplation. 


jBCopo da Voragme, his Legenda 
murea, 244* 

Jacopo dtm Massa, Franciscan friar, 
his vision of the order, 209, 210. 
Jacopone da Todi, on setting love in 
order, 19-21; his kmde, 20, 185, 
221 n., 296 325. 

Jacques de Vitry, on the Victorines, 
X45: onHimh, 146. 

Joadbim of Flora, 1x2; his hfe and 
works, 186, X87; his doctrmes, x88- 
XQo; allege mphecy of the Fran- 
and bmxiinicana. xqo-xq 2: 
papal ccmdemnation of his ftmowers, 
192, Z93; controverted by Aquinas, 
X93* 194; possible influence of his 
theories upon Dante, 195-198; his 
ioflowers repressed by Bonaven- 
tura» 207; ids doctrines revived 
andrestatedby UbertmodaCasale, 
214, 816-219; signtfloanoe of his 
positicn in the P^adko, 259, 262- 
284; of his SChom nttfin 

MecAthxld of Magdeburg, ^o; 
Dante's extent of knowledge of his 

St., 74» 80; St. 
Dcaninie qompated to him, 345. 
John Oirysortom, St, 74 his 
r pace In the PerndMo, 259* 26a ik 
J<W of t!te Cross (Jw de la Crux), 
St., Me ^^acUnce^love,** 157; on 
the myMi^.aignificanee of noon, 
p 302; on the aufkateft oi ecstasy^ 
904; on the ledte iri cQQtei^Edn- 


tion, 305; on the mystical function 
of the theological virtues, 3x0, six: 
on " the daric ni^t of the s^*^ 
3x2,313; on the liver of peace, 3x4; 
on purification by love, 3x4, 3x5- 

John of Damascus, St., 83. 

John the Evangelist, St., 8<^ xx8. 

John of Parma, blessed, Franciscan 
minister-general, 207; contrasted 
with Bonaventura in the FtofdH, 
210; influence on Ubertino, 2x4. 
ohn of Salisbury, 86, 163. 
ohn XXI » Pope, see Petrus Hi^anus. 
ohu XXlI., Pope, his attitude to- 
wards the Franciscan spirituals, 
222-324 ; Dante’s reference to 
him, 223. 

Jordanus of Saxony, master-general 
of the Dominicans, 244 n. 

Juan, Spamsh hermit, alleged vision, 
827» 231. 

J udith, symbolism of, 247. 
ulian of Norwich, her RevdaHonSf 
12 n., 73 

Justice, definition of attributed to 
Plotinus^ 82 M., 138 n. 

Justinian, m the Pofodtso, 71. 


K 

Kraus, F. X., 216 n. 


Leah, her relation to Matelda, x6B, 
265, 368, 369, 271 ; her symbolism, 
268,270. 

Ledi^e, A., 2. 

Leo, oonmanion of St. Francis, 198, 
218; Dante’s siLenoe concerning, 
258 n. 

Light, of glory and imagery applied 
to Cod, 26, 78-81, 92-94, X09, XX9, 
x67, X 77, 276r 296, 301, 3*3. 3^5, 

94-96, 250-252. 
Louis Vi. of France, 145. 

Love, in relation irith mysticism^ 3, 
5-X2; d^nition in the CdMOijMo, Z3, 
24; its right ordermg, 19-25;^ its 
universality, 25* 26; the mystic*s 
guide, 26-27; Augustine on, 55*59; 
Dionysius and A^^as on, 103-Z05 ;« 
Creatioa the wm qf. xos^xoT; of 
God according to Bernard, xi8, 

MtidrthUil of OD. jl9S, 

JotaoCCtoCtof.ott.'SioSfSti, 

st$. - '".vr.' 
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Lubin, A., 43 n., 45, 8 gn„ 155 n.,z65n., 
270 n., 272. 

Lucan, 234 n 

Lucia, St , illutninating grace, z68, 
183. 

Ludwig of Bavaria, King of the 
Romans, 223 


M 


Macdonell, A., 186 n., 248 n , 258 n. 

Macrobius, bis commentary on the 
Sommum Sctpionis, 82. 

Mancini, A., 271 n. 

Mandonnet, P., 86 n., 262 n , 331 fi. 

Manfredi, 281. 

Mariano da Firenze, Franciscan friar, 
200, 201. 

Martin IV., Pope, 75. 

Mary, the Blessed Virgin, 75, 112; 
B^nard’s praises of, echoed by 
Dante, 135-137, 139- 141; Dante’s 
prayer to, 141-143; 149; Richard's 
words of, 182, 183; her poverty, 
206, her hkeness to God, 252; ex- 
ample of each virtue, 25^; m the 
visions of the two Mechthilds, 277, 
286-290. 

Mary Magdalene, St., 272. 

Matelda, in the Earthly Paradise, 265- 
269 ; her symbolism, 270, 271 ; her 
historical identity, 271, 272; 276, 
28a. 283, 289-291, 296, 297. 

Matilda, Countess of Tuscany, 271, 


297. 

Matteo d’Acquasparta, minister- 
general of the Franciscans, 201, 207» 
211,213,214. 

Mechthild of Hackebom, 273; her 
life and work, 283, 284; her moun- 
tain of the Virtues, 284-286; her 
vision of Paradise, 266-289; on the 
Blessed Virgin, 289; sees souls as 
fishes, 289; on the Earthly Para- 
dise and the two streams, 29CKi9z ; 
her three steps, 292 , on the mysti- 
cal asceitt, 292, 293; her vision of 
Albertus and Aquinas, 293: on St. 
Benedict and St. Bernard, 293; on 
love, 294; on the mystical wheel, 
12; on Hell, Purgatory, and 


_ _ se, 205, 296; alleged identi- 
fication with Matelda, 2^. 

Mechthild of Magdeburg, on love, ai, 
. 22; her life and book, 272, 273; b« 
visions of love, 274; on the Blessed 
■Trinity^ 274, 275 ; her mountain of 
the Divine Maj^y, 275; on God 
as Lij^t and Ftre, 275i »76; her 
vision of the Empyrean, 277; ber 
visioos of the Gburah and attitude 
towards history, 276-^80; ber 


Joachism, 280; on Hell and Purga- 
tory, 280, 281; on the Earthly 
Paradise, 281-283; possible identh 
fication with Matelda, 296, 297. ' 

Memory, failure after ecstasy, 33, 178, 
i79» 317 ; its mystical function, 3x0 ; 
emptied by Hope, 3x0, 31X. 

Mestica, G , x86 n., aoo n. 

Mi^on, A., Z48 n., 158 n., 160 n. 

Milton, 41. 

Monica, St„ 27, 47. 48. 

Montefeltro, Buonconte da, 281. 

Montefeltro, Guido da, 201; in the 
Inferno, 202-204. 

Moore, E., 49, 53 64 n , 75, 140 n., 

. *54, 255. 265, 271. 

Myshca Theolopa, author of, xz, 90, 
252 n. 

Mysticism, meaning of, x, 2; relations 
with scholasticism, 3-5; definition 
of, 26, 27; Its conception of Eter- 
nity, 28; subjective and objective, 
29-3 x; Its use of symbolism, 36- 
42; Its threefold way, 90, 91; its 
unification of knowledge, 260; its 
purpose according to Dante and 
Catherine of Siena, 323. 


N 

Nathan, his position in the Parodtso, 
259. 262 n. 

Nicholas of Bari, St., 205 ff. 

Nicholas III., Pope, 1x7, 


Olivi, Pietro di Giovanni, F^dscan 
spiritual, defends Bonaventura, 
209; heads the spiritual faction, 
2x3, 214; his relations with 

Ubertino, 214, 213, 222, 223. 
Orosius, Paulus, his place in the 
Paradiso, 257, 359> 

Orsinl, Naj^leone, Cardinal, 222. 
Osbert of St. Victor, his description 
of Hufib's death, Z49> 

Ovidio, F, d’, 200 269 n., 271 f»., 

297, 3*g, 331- ' 

Ozanam, F., 20 n. 


P 

Parenti, Giovanni, minister-genera 
of the Franciscans, alleged author 
of the Sacrum Conmemum, 228, 

Pmo^^^ G., 35 303 If. 

PascolC G., 54 n. 
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Paul, St., bis mystical experience, 4, 
^ 5. 32, 33. 84, 85, 127, 302, 306, 315* 
Peter Cedestme, St., see Cdestine V. 
Peter Oomestor, at St. Victor*s, 146 
his position in the Paradiso^ 259 
Peter Lombard, influenced by Abe- 
lard. 113; at St. Victor's, 146 n., 
193, 248; his position in the 

ParadMo 257, 258. 

Petrarca, Francesco, his Vergine belUit 


141. 

Petrus Ferrandi, his Vtia S. Domimet, 
244-246 

Petrus Hispanus, Pope John XXI., 
his position in the Patadtso, 259, 
261, 262 ; as pope, 262 n 

Pettinagno, Pier, Franciscan ter- 
tiary, 205; instructs Ubertmo da 
Casale, 214*. his character, 215 n. 

Pierre de Tarentaise, Dominican, see 
Innocent V. 


Pistelli, £., 2 n. 

Plato, 65, 78, 79, 106; his account of 
creation echoed by Dante, zo7; 
Richard's conception of, 167, 169, 
echoed by Dante, 169, 170. 

Plotinus, 44, 78; Augustine's account 
of, 78-80 ; echoes of in the Patadtso, 
80, 8z, 82 ; references to by Aquinas, 
82 n.; silence of Dante concerning, 
Z12; on the vision of the Divme, 
1x9; 138 n. 

Po^hyry, representation of by Augus- 

Powers, the Celestial, 86 »., 229, 131, 
226. 


Rreger, W., 272. 

Principalities, the Celestial, 16, 85, 
86 n., 12^ X30. 

Frodus, influence on Dionysius and 
Dante, 82, 84 n. 

Ptolemy (Claudius Ptedomaeus), 78. 

Ptolomaeus Lucensis, Dominican his- 
torian, 262 M. 

Purgative Way, the, 19, 24, 60, 61, 

^90, 91, 158, 252. 

Pusey, 58 n. 

Pythagoras, ocameption of philosophy 
asenbed to, 51, 152. 


Q 

Quest, the mystic's, 26-29. 


R 

Rabanus Maonis, 150, 151, 259, 
Radiel, 75, 225. 269; her symbolism 
according to Ridu^ t76, 270. 
Rainaldo da Pipemo, soeius ol St« 
Thomas, 4. , 

J.,29J». 


Richard of St. Victor, 24, 28 m.; his 
distinction between objective and 
subjective mysticism, 29, 30; 

Dante's appeal to his authority, 33 ; 
on sacred imagery and imagination, 
40, 41; citation by Dante and 
Aquinas, 42, 43; Bonaventura's 
view of, 147; 155, x6i; his life, 
X62-164; influence on English 
mysticism, 164 n.; his suppi^ssion 
of self, X64; Dante's estimation of, 
164, 165; his Benjamin minor and 
Benjamin major ^ 165; his allegory 
of Benjamin, x66; on purification 
of the spirit, x66, 267; his moun- 
tain of Self-Knowledge, 267; iden- 
tical with Dante’s “ Delectable 
Mountain " and the mountain of 
Purgatory, 168-171 ; on the autho- 
rity of the Scriptures, 271, 172; on 
the motions of the contemplative 
mind and the flight of birds, 173- 
175; on the six grades of contem- 
plation, 275-177; on Its three 
qualities, 277, 278; on the mind 
after ecstasy, 178, 270; on the 
dignity of free wiU, i8z; on the 
Blessed Virgin. 282, 283; 25a; on 
the two Cherubim in Exodus, 256; 
257; on the symbolism of Rachel 
and Leah, 27o; on the mystical 
significance of noon, 300 ; on aliena- 
tion of mind or ecstasy, 327, 328. 

Richard I. of England, 287. 

Robert of Melun, 263. 

Robinson, Paschal, 286 206 

208 w. 

RoUe, Richard, 264 n. 

Rossetti, D. G,, DanU at Verona, 33. 

Ru!fi8no de' Scifl, companion of St. 
Francis, 298. 

Ruskin, 37, 

S 

Sabatier, P., 209 234. 

Salimben^ Franciscan friar, 292, 293, 
X97; 198. 258 fi., 262 n. 

Saracmi, Sapia, 205, 225 #». 

Sarah, 75 ; trae of the Church, 76 * 

Sarracenus, Joannes (Jean Saxraain), 
trandator of Dionysius. 86; his 
version of the De Dtv, N<m, used 
by Aquinas and Dante, 86, 87. 

Sewrtajoini, G. A., 64, 121, 271. 

Scbenllo, M., zz n., 271 n. 

Scomigiani, Marxucco dee^, 20k, 205. 

Seneca, 78. 

Ser.^tm, as, a6, 85 m., Bf n., 89 m., 

*3a, *3*. » 3 », »5? a»5- 

Shakespeare, 203. 

Sbdley, mynUSia of lit 
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Unbound, 27; on Dante and Mil- \ 
ton, 41 ; on knowledge of self, 167 n. 

Siger of Brabant, 112, 246 n.; an 
opponent of Aquinas, 258, 259; his 
career, 262; significance of his 
place m the Paradtso. 263, 264; 
Dante's possible knowledge of his 
life and works, 330, 331; his tn- 
vtdiost veri, 331; anadogies with 
Dante, 332; Dante's conception 
of, 333* 

Silvestro, companion of St. Francis, 
207. 235. 

Solomon, why chosen to speak of the 
resurrection of the body, 121, 122; 
his place in the Paradtso, 257, 262 n. 
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